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Akt I. — The Punjab Cuile of Civil Justice, Lahore. 185.5. 


PirorivK at home arc becoming woiulcrfully intelligent with 
regard to India, but tliey are still ai>t to treat this vai>t conglo- 
merate of nations, languages, religious and systems, as a unit, and 
to deduce conclusions with regard to one part of the country 
from facts ascertained of another. Some degree of inaccuracy 
may be excused, when we find the Secretary to the Supreme 
Government of India, during this hvst year, giving orders with re- 
gard to the disposal of certain Makomedan Sihfis imprisoned in 
the P\)rt of Allahabad: he should have been called upon to 
})oint them out, and be would probably excuse himself on the 
plea, tliat he had never left Cab‘utta, and w'as unaware that a 
Sikh was necessarily as much a Hindoo, as a Baptist is a Chris- 
tian. 

It might be supposed at any rate, that ihc laws Civil and Cri- 
minal, being imposed by the Conqueror, \v()uld at least be in 
some degree the same ; but sucli is Jiot the case, as may be illus- 
trated by the following anecdote. Two (/iilJegc friends entered 
the Civil Service at the same time, and had sat at the fM 2 t of the 
same Gamaliel, but cbance separated them, And one drifted off 
to the jVorthern Provinces of India, .ind tlie Punjab, while the 
other settled down on a judgment scat within a hundred miles 
of Calcutta, and the following correspondence passed between 
them during this very year. The Bengal #J udge repoi’ts, thut 
he had been two weeks trying one Civil case, with the assistance 
of Barristers from Calcutta pleading on either side : each !awy^, 
had ten picas, each plea ten sub-divisions, each sub-division 
points, and each point ten headings. All current work was sus- 
pended, the lawyers dined alternately with the Judge and the 
Magistrate, talked against ^ch other all day, joked witli each 
other all the evening, and returned together to Calcutta, aft< 
pocketing thousands of Rupees of the unhappy litigants, per^ 
haps to play over the same game in the Court of appeal. T!f^ 
Punjab Commissioner reports, that in that same interval 
had decided fifty cases. Civil or Criminal, in appeal, had 1 
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of Assizes, had ih his capacity of special Commis- 
’<^lier . hung, or transported to the Andamans, ten mutineers, 
dt^esponded on every iwssible sort of subject with every 
possible sort of person from the Chief Commissioner down 
to a poor fellow, whose house had been plundered during the 
troubles : he had traversed in circuit some two hundred inilp, 
disposed of endless revenue cases, and visited many spots requir- 
ing his personal inspection : he had allowed no lawyer, English 
or Native, to cross the threshold of his Court, and yet the cases 
which were thus disposed of, involved largo sums, the Courts 
were popular, the people not ill-governed or complaining, and 
the Code of law was in small compass, and accessible to all. Siill, 
with such striking differences as savour more of different races 
and kingdoms than of two provinces of the same Presidency, 
should this Punjabec Commissioner in his furlough venture to 
the India House, he would be hailed as fresh from the date groves 
of Bengal : he, the rash, daring Judge, who decided cases by the 
score, would, from the stain of the original sin of his nomination, 
or from the mark of the beast that stuck to him on the liegister 
of public servants, be mournfully expostulated with on the le- 
thargy, and unpopularity, of your Sudder Court at Calcutta. 
You might as well consult him as to the average out-turn of milk 
in the Bengal Cocoanut, or the monthly earnings of a Bengal 
Chumar. 

What has caused this difference ? People at home have 
nevar realized the vast expansion of the empire : the same 
sword conquered, and it was imagined that the same laws 
might control, the whole country ; and so in Lord Welles- 
ley’s time, when we conquered the Northern Doab from the 
Mahrattas, and appropriated half of the Oudh apple, the Re- 
gulations, cast in an antique mould for Bengal, were re- 
enacted for Hindustan as far as the Jumna. Now the mear 
sure of esteem in wliuih anything from the swamps and jungles 
of Bengal, is held by the residents of the imperial cities of Del- 
hie, Agra, and Lahore, was never very high, and it was very 
much as if the laws of the Scotch settlers of the new plantations in 
Ulster had been re-enacted for the sovereign people of Sinrcy and 
Middlesex, and in the twenty-five years following their introduc- 
tion the burden of these alien codes became intolerable, and all 
idea of extending them to newly conquered Provinces was aban- 
doned. They had ‘been fonned on the worst type of English 
law, as it existed in the Courts of Westminster Wore the days 
’^' ]^imlly and Brougham : in TOactice their object was to keep 
Aa Plaintiff from meeting the Defendant, to involve the issues, 
to decide, if possible, on irrelevant and technical grounds' ; to 
out the case tediously, expensively, perversely, and fraudu- 
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Icntly, and to make the Courts of Justice a curse and alottejry. 
Nor were the Judges unworthy of tlie machine over which they 
were called to preside : the rejected Collector of Revenue^ the 
dangerous Magistrate^ the sickly man with a few years more to 
serve, the hard bargains of the Company, were avowedly the 
sta2)le of tlie occupiers of the Judicial bench, and it cannot be 
wondered at, that the Courts stunk considerably in the nostrils 
of Britons and. Indians. From time to time the Legislative 
tinkers in Calcutta produced some delightful new measure, some 
new variety of technical maniimlation, and thus when the science 
was daily becoming more involved, and the results more uncertain, 
the want of something in the way of a Code was universally 
felt, Tims it hapi)ened, that in all the Provinces not under 
the yoke of circumcision, there were little flirtings with codifi- 
cation ; gallant Captains, or intelligent Cojnmis&ion^'r*^, produced 
little bantlings, which were allowed to exist because they were 
so little, but their objects were laudable, being the confronting 
of the parties, the iircc itsC definition of issues, and decision on 
the merits. The Regulation Authorities looked on jutyingly 
and sarcastically, until the gicat blow was struck in the Punjab, 
and a CVide of Law produced, which has now been adojitecl 
in Oudh. 'riio tables have been turned, and the system of the 
Agra tioverument will soon be ground to ]>()W(ler between 
the two millstones set in motion by the most illustrious of its 
own sons, unless a material alteration he iutroJuccd. 

Jlie little Codular flirtations above alluded to ncvei; got 
mudi beyond rules of Procedure. The massive legacy of Marsh- 
man is but an arrangement of Rules of Procedure, Macj)hcr- 
son’s valuable work tieats on Procedure only. The Puryab Au- 
thor! tics thought that they were bound to feel their way to a 
codification of law, /wsiitne law : they did not resuscitate whole- 
sale defunct codes of tlie Hindus and Mahomedans, ivlnch had 
no moie living influence than the Laws of Justinian ; these laws 
were allowed just weight, when local custom had not abrogated 
them, or when they were not themselves oi^poscd to the princi- 
ples of an enlightened Oovernmciit. They consulted the wants 
of the i)eople and their feelings, collated their customs, and on 
open subjects adopted the approved principles of English Juris- 
2)rudence. 

All laws are modified by an equity,* which is another word 
for t/ir common sense of the Custom is the soul 

of all Law in India, as it is of agricultural Law in England. 
It had long been felt, that unless our Regulation Courts were 
reformed, wc must have equity Courts, and this gave birth to our 
Special Commissions, and settlement Courts, to do the pressing 

. ^ Ju& taoUo vt illitvuUv Iwaiiiium ccuscujju ct meiibub oxpressnm. 
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work of which the unwieldy Civil Courts were incapable, for 
we had cliosen to go back to the letter of the old Hindu and 
Mahomedan law, which had long been practically modified by 
the consent of the people. It is more than probable that these 
Codes were never in their most palmy days so rigorously carried 
out, as they have been in the frame- work of the Regulations ; thus 
harsh Jaw bad in the new Code to -be tempered by the Equity of 
custom, not in different Courts, indulging in different proce- 
dures, and surrounded by fresh shoals of sharks, but by the same 
Judge, who, after informing himself fully, could decide on rea- 
son and equity. As our English Common Law is formed of the 
debris of Civil Law, so the Common Law of the l^unjaub is form- 
ed of the debris of the Hindu and Mahomedan Codes. 

The Legislative Council of India have set up giants of 
their own construction merely for the sake of knocking them 
down. What nonsense has been written on the subject of the 
re-marriage of Hindoo widows ! In practice it has always been the 
case among the ruling tribes in the Piinjaub, and the new law 
now quietly sanctions it Then again as regards the disinheri- 
tance on account of change of religion, and all the wild assertions 
about property in land being dependent on the fulfilment of 
funeral rites, we know, that in a country like Asia, land is 
the only real and tangible property, and owing to the weight of 
the land tax, and the interference of the ruler, that property is 
but a limited one ; and yet we choose to suppose, that these 
j)rimitive conditions were ever* practically in force as regain Is 
land us a matter of law, and not of force. The fact is, that they 
ha's e not, since the invasion of the Mahomedans, been in force any 
more than the laws of Leviticus among the J ews, or the Canons 
of the Church or the Anglican Rubric among the Protestants of 
England. The Legislative Council prided themselves on the bold 
forward movement of the Lex loci,” and the Bengalee Baboo 
frothed, and the Heathen furiously raged together within the 
cities of Madras and Calcutta, the creations of our own nation, 
but visit Upper India, and look around the thousands of Mahome- 
dans, Rajpoots, Jats, and other tribes, enjoying their shares of 
their ancestral villages in undisturbed harmony with their Hindu 
brethren, with no remnant of any feeling of rancour, no re-^ 
proach, and no debasement : on the contrary they rejoice with 
each other on the occasion of their weddings, and mourn toge- 
ther at their funerals. A Hindoo father would regret were his 
son to abandon the tenets of his ancestors, as sin English father 
would to see his heir became a Plymouth Brother or a Mormo- 
ns te, but the voice of the neighbourhood, and now the written 
law of the Code, would not„^fcolerate his disinheritance. 

If any traveller were to visit the Punjaub, and to ask on what 
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basis the civil rights of all inhabitant^ of whatever lineage or per- 
suasion, were grounded, a small volume, which he might peruse in 
one day, would be placed in his hands, and he would be informed, 
that this volume, in English or the Vernacular, was accessible 
at every Station from the Khjrber pass to the Jumna, where the 
servants of the Queen of England represented English power 
and English justice to the people of tlie couutry. 

We have, during our wanderings, stood in many Courts of 
Justice in many and far different countries and cities, from 
the venerable halls of Westminster to the Athenian Areopagus, 
from the practical Courts of France to the disreputable and dis- 
orderly justice shops of Turkey, and we state without fear of 
challenge, that in no Courts in the world have the poorer classes 
such ready access to their Rulers, such a certainty of being 
heard, and of something being done to right them, as in the 
rude, and sternly rapid. Courts of the Funjaub. Much of this 
is owing to the unbroken Chain of responsibility, which con- 
nects the head of the Government with the smallest official of 
the lowest grade, but much more to the existence of the Code. 
What a picture of native life does the perusal of such a Code 
afford, for it must be remembered that it deals with realities, not 
with fictions. We imagine first the Court, crowded with the par- 
ties themselves, into which no lawyer nor Vakeel dare enter; the 
strange contrast of physiognomies, the endless variety of demeanours 
according to the age, the sex, or the religion and residence of 
llic litigants. Mark the traits of individual character which come 
out. borne weak old woman takes uj) a cause, not her own, and 
with undying energies carries it day by clay through every Court 
in the Provinces, and has exhausted the bounds of justice, be- 
fore her fancied injury has been atoned. Some haunt the Courts, 
and take a melancholy delight in processes. Some sue, as pau- 
pers, for fabulous sums, to which they have no manner of right, 
but to which their ancestors once laid an unfounded claim. 
In comes the agriculturist, the sturdy yeoman, fresh from his re- 
tired village, from his oxen and his jungles, and so oblique is 
his vision, so entirely convinced is he of his own right, that he 
denies everything wliich seems to tell against it, and proves a 
great deal too much ; in come the witty town people, the disre- 
putable fellow with curls down his back, the red-turbaned banker, 
with books kept in a dishonest ambiguity, and trimmed this 
morning for a purpose, the rascally notary reminding us of his 
type and representative in England by the cringe of his gait, 
and the speciousness of his delivery ; there sits a young wife, 
with her boy, who has wheedled a dying old man to disinherit 
his children by the elder wife, and as a fair pendant, there is a 
trio of grey-bearded shopkeepers, who have a scheme to defraud 
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a baby brother, the offspring of their father’s old age, of his 
share of the inheritance. Over the hubbub of voices is heard from 
time to time tlie form of solemn asseveration, which passes the 
comprehension of the rustic witness, for he will not repeat after 
the Court officer, and interrupts the form of oath by blurting out 
the facts of the case, with which he is full charged; some, remirided 
that they are to speak the truth, repudiate as an insult the no- 
tion that they could do otherwise ; sometimes by a mistake a 
Hindoo is sworn as a Mahomedan, or a heavy Sikh, who has 
been stolidly repeating, suddenly brightens up, when the form 
ends with the words of his own national salutation — Health to 
the Guru,’^ which he shouts out, as if he now thoroughly un- 
derstood what he was after. Hundreds leave the Court with a 
curse on their lips, at not obtaining what they sought, but worse 
than tljje curse, which falls lightly like a spent shot to the ground, 
is the fawning blessing of the party who wins, but who fails to 
recognize the stern justice of the decision, and only fancies that 
he detects the good will or the partiality of the Judge. Alas! 
alas ! weary days, and sometimes weary nights, for the mind has 
to take in the all the details of eacjh complication in an intellec- 
tual grasp, and often in dreams will the odious skein of thought 
untwine itself again, and the night’s rest be lost in trying to solve 
liopelessly involved intricacies, and to arrive at a decision which 
conscience can call just. 

But the scones, suggested by these pages of the Code, are not 
confined to the narrow walls of the Court. Busy Fancy carries 
the reader into boundless space, and, as each class of cases or 
rule of law developes itself, the whole is enacted in the retina of 
the eye, for the actors and the local features are well known. 
We see the crowded Bazaar, the very store where the cloth was 
bought, for the of which the action is now laid ; there — 

there is the house, where the foolish old man took home his second 
wife to be a very Helen to his family ; those men, sitting in coun- 
cil on the steps of the temple of Siva, are planning the very 
Bcheme of fraud which you have spent the morning in travers- 
ing ; in that shop the witnesses are affixing their seal to a deed, 
a few steps on, two grey-beards are trying to settle a string of 
disputed items betwixt two partners, who knew each other too 
well ; that belted messenger has just served a process, and that 
crowd in the lane yonder is assembled for a sheriff’s sale of the 
property of a defaulter; and far away from the busy market 
place, some distant village, beneath the branches of a wide 
spreading peepul, a contract of marriage between two children 
is being made. Seated on benches, consecrated for that purpose 
by old custom, are the notables of the village ; there are the dig- 
mfied siilutation, the conventional phrases, the distribution of 
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sugar^ and all tlic details which custc||ii may have sanctioned. A 
few yearsj and another scene is being acted : the parents of the 
betrothed refuse to adhere to their pledge, then come the 
wordy war, the appeal to their Gods and the whole village, the 
vain attempt at reconciliation, the old grey-beards trying to 
reason, the loud laugh of impetuous and contemptuous youth, 
the mutual abuse and recrimination, and then the rushing off of 
one or other, to^ buy a stamped paper, and file a petition iu^ 
Court. 

No wise man despises the customs of a great people, and no 
foreign Government can afford the waste of power in doing so ; 
still the rulers of the Punjaub find themselves compelled to give 
decisions opposed to public opinion, and in fact try to mould it 
to a more enlightened form. Thus it happens that many a respec- 
table suitor goes home dejected, for we cannot restore wives for- 
-cibly to their husbands, or allow them to be sold like cattle, and 
it is a great blow to a man passed fifty years of age to find for 
the first time of his life, that it is of no use being a Brahmin, where 
all arc in the eyes of the law ecpial ; often have wc heard me- 
lancholy regrets on the part of those, who were a little elevated 
above their fellows, that the new Government had no respect fcj;r 
the respectable class, and the re8j)cctable customs of the country. 
During the first ycai* of occupation we asked a native friend, of 
what the Punjabees chiefly complained under the new regime : 
the answer was remarkable, ‘‘ that we allowed the village trees 
^ to be cut by the camp follower, that wc did not compel 
‘ every runaway wife to return to her husband, and thirdly that 
‘ we did the evil deed^"^ by which dark phrase he afterwards explain- 
ed, that we allowed cows to be killed. We on the other hand 
availed ourselves of the assembly of the agricultural classes for 
the purpose of settling their revenue, to impress upon the head- 
men of each village, that, whatever codes might subsequently be 
adopted, they must abandon three objectionable customs, which 
were “ the killing of their infant daughters, the burning of their 
widowed mothers, and the burying alive of lepers the promul- 
gation of these dogmas, which each headman was obliged to 
repeat, as a creed of faith, created a great sensation, and the Ze- 
mindars went home to their villages chuckling at the considerable 
reduction of the Government demand, ana chaunting the first 
rudimentals of the sixth Commandment. At a farther illustra- 
tion of the depth of moral degradation to which the people, in 
spite of their valour, wealth, and independent character, had 
sunk, we may mention tibat the* descendants of the founder 

* It is scarcely necessary to add that this privilege was not conceded to the Bedees, 
the lineal descendants of Gooroo Nanak : on the contrary they were warned that 
the practice would be continued at the peril of their lives and estates. At flie time 
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of the Sikh faith gravely petitioned, that to them might be prc* 
served the time-Imllowed privilege of killing their daughters ; 
and, as if to shew how ridiculous poor human nature can 
be, while tlie Hindu petitioned loudly and longly that the 
slaying of cattle by the Mahomedans might be interdicted, 
the Mahomedans, in the flush of their newly acquired liberty, 
requested that the Hindus might be forbidden to cut off the 
^hcads of goats according to their practice, and be restrained to the 
more orthodox, Levitical, mode of cutting the throat of the poor 
beast accompanied by a prayer. 

A three-fold decision of civil suits has been humorously made 
among the Natives, to which, being very comprehensive, wo 
may conveniently adhere — Money, Women, Land. We propose 
to notice each class separately. The cases under the first class are 
of endless variety, embracing the petty parole debt or loan, and 
the complicated accounts of Bankers and Merchants, extending 
over a series of years. The great system of credit in India is 
a real wonder, and the most striking proof of the high civiliza- 
tion of the people, and the best reply to those who accuse 
them of barbarism. Civilized thejr are, but in the oriental type, 
and the extent to whicli credit is now unduly given, is partly 
owing to the laxness of their habits of business, and partly to 
the restriction of the monetary currency. In India, as in other 
oriental countries, there is no fixed pi-iee to anything but grain, 
for everything else a bargain has to be made ; in England the 
wholesale dealers have settled the price, and nothing remains 
to the honest retailer but to sell; in India every settlement 
of a( count is a complication, and there is a painful feeling in the 
inind of the Judge, that either party is trying to get an undue 
advantage over his adversaiw. Endless are the varieties of 
trades, the wholesale dealer, the travelling merchant, the bank- 
er, the broker, the tradesman, the great commercial houses, 
and their agents and correspondents, and step by step we des- 
cend to the miserable retail dealer of convertibles, or costermon- 
ger, but all give credit, all fight to the last farthing. Money is 

of our accession there was not a single female in the Bedce tribe : the relation of 
sister, aunt, and daughter was unknown. Year after year the census is now taken , 
and during the past autumn wc had a review of all tlic little Bedce girls, amounting 
to nearly two hundred, wlio have been bom under our rule at the single town of 
Deruh Baba Nanuk : the children varied from eight years to a few montlis, and 
should the British power be swept away, these ransomed lives will remain as a 
monument of our humanity .* the males of the family are computed at two thousand, 
and the females con scarcely exceed three hundred, and it will take thirty years, or 
more, to bring the two sexes to the proper equilibrium. Some of the little girls had 
bt'^'n married, but no Bedoe has yet attained to the honour of being a maternal 
grandfather. Yet these were the most sacred, the most powerful of the Sikh tribes, 
at whose feet Maharaja Runjeet stood, who were loaded with presents, and had be- 
come the curse of the country. Facts like these indicate the character of the people 
for whom we had to legislate. ^ 
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the one, and only fulcrum, on which Indian Society turns : the 
revolution of the wheel of fortune has raised peasants to thrones, 
and reduced princes to the streets, the line between the un- 
successful felon, who is chained in the gaol, and the successful 
1 reebooter, who, clothed in silks and shawls, is honoured by the 
British ^Government, is a dubious one. Bank therefore, or vir- 
tue, without money, just go for nothing : no sooner does a man, 
of whatever degree he may be, get a little money, or em- 
ploy under Government, than he improves his food and cloth- 
ing, buys a horse, and goes about with a train of followers, raises 
his home a storey, shuts up his wife behind brick walls, plants 
a garden, and becomes in common parlance a great man the 
position of his children is altered, and, when the fortune is ex- 
hausted or the employment ceases, their future is embittered, 
■A man of low caste, when he gets rich, tries to improve him- 
self in that respect also. We have known a Chumar, on whom 
fortune smiled, pass up into a Kubal, but with Hindus tins is a 
matter of difficulty. Among the Mahomedans it is wonderful 
how the race of the man betters itself with his clothing : the 
poor needy Shaikh, dealer in grain, in which denomination most 
converted Hindus merge, becomes a Koreshy or Ansary, and, if 
the market be favourable, he expands into a Syud. Of this vve 
have a notorious case in the family of Azizooddeen and Noorood- 
decn, who first cloaked their origin as Barbers under the affect- 
ed humility of Fuquoers ; as their descendants became wealthy, 
part have become Ansars,” and part Syuds.” In the same 
manner Nuwab Imamooddeen, after plundering the fairest pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, has lately discovered that his Hindu an- 
cestors were Kaj pools, and not dealers in wine.” 

The Civil Court becomes the favourite arena of the whole popu- 
lation : every kind of claim is brought forward, debts that have run 
on for years in books of the rudest kind, are cooked up and enter- • 
cd with new dates; the release *of mortgages is sued for, which 
have gone for generations, where the home has been rebuilt fre- 
quently in the interval ; one man sues for money lent by his de- 
ceased father to the deceased relation of another ; claims of in- 
heritance, according to law or custom whichever suits the claim- 
ant ; claims for jewels deposited, or pawned ; claims for arrears 
of wages, balances of account, injury to caste of honour, are 
all thrust in. The wonder is at first, how these matters were un- 
der the former rule disposed of, but a little refiecrion wUl ^ 
show, that they were not disposed of ai alL The Courts are at once 
a novelty and a curse ; the period of limitation of suits is being 
gradually reduced from twelve to six yeayi, and now, except for 
^onds, to three years, and eventually it may be still further re- 
to twelve, or six months in some cases. . As liberty may 
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degenerate into license^ so too great f^ility for litigation rouses 
the worst passions ; like strong drink it overpowers weak heads, 
and demoralizes the whole population, by the rancour and per- 
ju^ which it produces. 

The second great class of civil actions relate to women : it 
has been broadly asserted, that there is no case brought forward 
in the Criiiiijial Courts, which cannot be traced directly or in- 
directly to that after-thought of the Creative Power, whose spe- 
cial vocation it has been to bring woo to man. There is no 
doubt also that a very large proportion of civil actions arises in 
every country from this cause, simply because there has been 
from the beginning of human affairs an attempt to keep them 
down, and debar them from the equality to which they are enti- 
tled. It is self-evident that the Old Testament was wi*ktcii by a 
man : the tentli Commandment was clearly reduced .to lliat vehicle 
for ideas, which we call “ words,” by one of the male sex ; had 
Miriam been commissioned to legislate to the Israeli tc^, she 
would probably have expressed herself otherwise. However 
iiujufetly trodden down, nature will raise its head, and is general- 
ly triumphant ; any unjust law of restoration against the equity of 
things is sure to strike in the rebound. Thus it- has happened 
as regards the law of women both in England and India. The 
wife has often been the ruin of the house in both countries : in 
England, though denied a legal existciicc while under coverture, 
though her property lias been at the mercy of her tyrant, though 
unjust laws have prevented her being heard in the case which 
aficcls her Iionour, her fortune, and her status, she has general- 
ly won in the end, 8r made her victor rue his success. 

So also in India. From her earliest hour she has been oppress- 
ed : no congratulations mark her birth ; her poor mother’s heart 
fails her and her groanings recommence when she hears that a 
female child has been born ; no care watches over her childhood 
to mark the budding beauty, and to develope the dawning intel- 
lect ; if by the mercy of the British Government, or the humble- 
ness of her caste, she escape the opium pill, or the sly pinch of 
the jugular vein designed for her to preserve the honour of the 
family, she grows up untended, unw'ashed, uneducated, and very 
often unclothed. In infancy she is disposed of by betrothal, 
and so much cash, so much grain, so many trays of sweetmeats 
find their way to the family-dwelling, as the price of her charms, 
and the barter of her affections : in her non-age she is married, 
but. no honour awaits her even on this occasion, the bridegroom 
is the great object of the ceremony, but where is the bride ? 
Hired courtezans are dancing for me gratification of the men, 
while the women of !he family are huddled away in closets, or 
allowed to peep through ^jcreens. Poor hapless daughter of Eve ! 
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£ro@ has no existence for her ; she never listened to honeyed 
words; she knows nothing of the honour of being wooed, or of 
the glory of being won ; not for her the indistinguishable throng of 
hopes^ and fears, and gentle wishes, till the hoiir arrived, when in 
granting favours she Wiis herself thrice blessed ; she knows not the 
blushing honours of the bridal bed; her father arranged the 
transaction with the boy’s father ; her family barber looked at 
him, his family barber examined her^ noting her defects and 
her merits ; the male relations ate, and the Brahmins prayed, mut-^ 
tered, and ate also, and she had a ring thrust through her nostril, 
and wa^a bride. A few years afterwards when she had arrived at 
a nubila age, amidst the conventional howling of all the females of 
the house, she is deported with a proportion, fixed by custom, of 
cooking pots, clothes, and jewels to the house of the bridegroom 
— a beardless lad, whom then for the first time she sees, and she 
is thrust into another labyrinth of dark passages, murky yards, 
and musty closets, resembling so far the paternal mansion, amidst 
a crowd of mothers-in-law, stern aunts, child-mothers, and widow- 
ed girls, who represent, and make up, the hidden treasures 
of an Indian home* 

Nor in married life is her situation much improved* Owing to 
the universal habit of whole families herding together, and the 
comfortless arrangement of dwelling houses, Tor years she never 
secs her husband except by the light of the chaste moon on the 
flat roof of the mansion, or by an oil lamp in a closet ; he is often 
absent for months .and years ; to the end of her days she never 
appears unveiled in his presence before a third person, not even 
her children ; she is never addressed by her proper name ; if she 
prove .a mother, she has at least the blessing of her children and 
teaches them to fear their father, but if her husband’s lust of the 
eye faU elsewhere, she has a hateful colleague thrust in, with 
whom life becomes one continued jostle of persons, choking of 
choler, and conflict of children, and, if she be childless, she mourns 
her hard fate, and submits. Her sin has not been forgiven in child- 
bearing, and she even^ cherishes the child of her rival, for the 
want of something to love. We pass over in silence the angry 
words, the neglect, the cuffs and even blows, that must be the 
case in some households in a country ^here no shame attends 
the act of striking a woman ; we pass over such outrages in si- 
lence, for in England not many years wo, a mother, in bringing 
a charge against her son, statea in evidence, that he heat her ae 
much as if she had been his wife: in England there are savages 
still. 

But the Indian wife has her revenge — the time conies, and 
the tremau* In the declining and obese period of life, when pas- 
sion is lulled, and the only object of the male animal^ who has 

aG2 
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become seedy and weedy, is to be respectable, when the wife has 
become haggard, wrinkled, toothless, and hideous, she can wring 
his heartstrings, she can expose him to the gossip of bis neigh-* 
hours and to the tittle of the Court She sues him for alimony, 
or maintenance, or — that fertile source of vexation — dower, or for 
jewels, which she declares to be her separate property, she 
carries her wrinkled face into Court, and even lays bare her 
chaste bosom, rivalling a sun-dried mud bank more than the 
conventional snow drift, denounces her husband, discloses his 
weaknesses, and derides his defects. She thus revenges herself 
and her sex of many a slight, many a cuff, and this mus^o on, 
and he must bear it, much as he looks forward to the day when 
it will be diis special privilege to expend a few copper coins in 
faggots to consume the carcase of the woman who had been his. 
torment, unless she outlive him, when she will not be behind 
hand in each detail of conventional woCr Still, in spite of all 
these disagreeable circumstances, the Courts are pester^ with ri- 
diculous claims of brothers-in-law, or cousins, to possess them- 
selves of the persons of widows, in whom they imagine that 
their family have invested capital, of which they wish to enjoy 
the interest : we have known many long fights with regard to 
the hand of very undesirable ladies betwixt the party who con- 
siders that he has a legal remainder, and the party who is in 
actual possession, the one plp,ding a species of tenure of tail 
female, and the other a tenure in corde.” 

The wicked Nftvelist, Balzac, has somewhere written, that a 
man should not venture to marry, until he had at least dissected 
one woman : wc would warn the Hindoo to witness one such 
civil action, ere he add to his family. As far as we personally 
know such ladies, (and our acquaintance is confined to the arena 
of the Cutcherry) they are apt to be unamiable, unguarded of 
speech, rather spiteful, and very unreasonable, certainly not the 
ministering Angel with whom you would wish to share the 
Arab tent; none so earnest in appeal, none so unruly and 
obstreperous, and the Judge is fortuifate to have a table and 
rail between himself and the litigants, and not to have a long 
beard to tempt insult, for the Sikh lady is apt to run to bone in 
formation, and would Zq a powerful enemy in conflict. Nor do 
they persecute their husbands or their male relations only ; none 
so pertinacious -against the world and its institutions at large, as 
that wretched widow, who has been tempted by some devil 
to waste so many weary days and weary nights, for the pos- 
session of some miserable hovel, the val^e of which would 
never equal such an expenditure of temper, credit, words, or hard 
cash. A personal experience of some terrible widows, clasping 
your knees at every unguarded opportunity, shrieking at every 
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corner^ vexing the spirit at uncertdin hours, has often tempted 
us to sympathise somewhat more with the unjust Judge, who 
has been held up as an example for as to avoid. 

And all this has arisen under our rule, all this trouble is 
authorized in the Code, and it exists in the necessity of things^ 
It is dangerous to insult the feelings of a people, yet here we 
must run athwart their most deep-rooted prejudices, and the 
Judge, though * satisfied that with a coDSciencc*and principle of 
rectitude he could pot decide otherwise, returns daily to his 
home, deeply conscious that he has wounded their feelings on the 
tenderest point. Their whole practice with regard to betrothals 
is iniquitous. Women are transferred like cattle ; circular con- 
tracts are made, by which a whole scries of marriages is ar- 
ranged, grown up women tied to boys of tender years, little girls 
made over to old men ; brothers sue for forcible possession of the 
widow of their deceased brother ; the woman is treated as a chat- 
tel or a domestic animal, of which the joint property is, vested 
in the whole family. The conscience of our jurisprudence is 
opposed to all such transactions, and they cannot be upheld : great 
is the wrath and loudly muttered the dissatisfaction of many a mid- 
dle aged country gentleman, who, from his age and time of mind, 
cannot see the drift of the policy. Moreover the evil has been ag- 
gravated by the novelty of our I’ule, for no sooner had the Bri- 
tish Army crossed the Sutlej, tl||pn it got about that we were 
governed by a Queen, and the Company was believed to be a 
female of some denomination. This gave birth to a feeling of in- 
dependence among the womankind of the country ; hence a 
quarrel and a ininature rebellion in every house : — the astonish- 
ed Sikh worsted at Sobraon at least honourably, had in his own 
home to carry on a disgraceful contest Vfith a loud tongue, cased 
in a body which he no longer dared to chastise, craving for more 
jewels, more clothes, and threatening to avail itself of its new- 
ly acquired liberty. 

This dislocation of domestic relations is brought about by 
polygamy, and child murder, which by destroying the numeri- 
cal equality of the sexes, has given women a money value in the 
market, as a thing to be sold, and, whqp bought, to be kept 
possession of. Polygamy may be dismissed in ^ a few words, 
i^one of the respectable middle classes tolerate it : in extreme 
cases of childless husbands the privilege may be under a protest 
made use of, for to a Hindu it is a dishonour and sorrow to be 
childless : tlie poor cannot afford it : it is only among the wild 
beasts of the pseudo-aristocracy, that the custom prevails 
to any extent, and they, as a class, are being extinguislmd A 
law to place polygamy under civil dieabiUties mig^t be pass^ 
without exciting a remark, for it is as unsanctioned by tiie feel- 
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log" of the people^ as excesses of the same character, though 
developing themselves in the European form of profligacy 
and adultery, arc against the feelings of the people of Eng- 
land : indeed now that the power of the whip and the fetter 
has been removed, the custom is not likely to be much practis- 
ed. It was all very well for a Chieftain residing in a fort- 
with four bastions to indulge in the luxury of a separate wife in 
each tower, or a bank^er with two or three dwelling-houses might 
And it feasible, but for a man with limited means the experiment 
would be dangerous, and even in ordinary single-handed con- 
tracts, tricks are often played ; the barber of the bridegroom is 
bribed, and at a time when it is too late to recede, the bride is 
found to be one eyed, marked, hideously with the small pox, or 
imperfectly developed in mind or body. A contract, based on 
misrepresentation and fraud, is but a sorry start in life for the 
young couple. 

Female infanticide lies deeper, as it is based not on individual 
passion but family pride : it must have taken some years, or per- 
naps generations, to stamp the iniquity in its present complete 
form, to drown all feeling of humanity, shame, and manliness, and 
it will take some time to destroy that feeling. The subject has 
been misunderstood : it is not only the undue expenditure at 
weddings that led to the crime, as this would not have induced 
the wealthy in some particular tribes to adopt a practice which 
their neighbours equally wealthy revolted at. The facts are these. 
Indian Society is divided into castes, and each caste into tribes 
infinite ; a man must marry one of his own caste, but never one 
of his own tribe ; as long as these tribes are relatively equal, no 
trouble would arise, but as in process of time one tribe became 
conventionally more honourable than the other, and as it is a 
point oi honour never to give a daughter to one of a lower tribe, 
there must be certain tribes, who may have equals, but can have 
no superior, and, if there should be no equal, as in the case of 
the Bedee tribe of the Ehutrcc caste, there is no alternative but 
dishonour or female infanticide, and of course they chose the 
latter. . Let us illustrate this position further. Suppose that the 

f reat caste of Smiths had from times beyond the memory of man 
eing divided into tribes, the William Smiths, the John Smiths, 
and Andrew Smiths, and so on. Now by the necessity of the 
case a Smith must marry a Smith, but not one of his own cc^- 
nates ; imd all would go well, imi^ the disturbing cause of re- 
lative rank happened to interfere. Unluckily one of tlie ances- 
, tors of the Andrew Smiths was said to have been an East In- 
dia Director, Lord Mayor of London, or a popular low church 
iM^eher^ or a personage of some such distinction as would lead 
Ms desoendante, who were apparently equal, to consider them- 
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selves relatively bettor than the Wifliam Smiths : the sad conse- 
quences of this absurd distinction would be that the Andrew 
Smiths as a tribe, sooner than give their daughters to the W'illiaru 
Smiths or the other inferior tribes habitually practice female 
infanticide. ‘ Ilinc illas lacryma?.’ 

But ever and anon, amidst this wilderness of the affections 
flashes out on the part of that sex wlio can forgive their tyrants 
every fault, even infidelity, with a bright light some instance 
of the tenderest, bocaime unreipiitcd love. The voice of the 
country, and tradition of the (Jolden Age, are against such treat- 
ment of the weakci vessel, and generation after generation have 
sympathised w ith the ])ictureb of truth and fidelity, which have 
been pourtrayed vividly and with bii{‘h sweetness by Yalmiki 
and Vyasa, the great heroes of epic poetry, and gathered 
round many a fireside have young and old alternately wept and 
smiled at the talc of the sorrows and tiiumphs of Sita and Da- 
inayantl. Still in spite ol their social degradation, lives the pro- 
verb, that though a hundred men form only an encampment, 
one woman conbtitutes a home : still 4noonsibtently the dearest 
affections and nicebt honour ol the great people of India are inter- 
woven in the veil Vi hicli bhrondb their femaleb. They plunder 
provinces to load them with jewels, and then complain when 
restitution is demanded : they worship their mothers and elder 
relations, treat their wives as boonuoh dirt, and ignore their 
daughters, yet will thobe wives travel long distiincos to visit them 
in prison, and sacrifice all to get them released, and scenes of- 
ten occur which reconcile us to the oriental development of 
humanity. The neglect on the part of the selfibh Lord, often 
displays itself in as ludicrous a manner as the devotion of the 
wife. It is the custom for Hindus on the loss of a relation to 
bliave their beards by way of mourning, and we once asked a Raj- 
poot, who had lately lost his better l^ilf, why he had neglected 
this attention. The reply was, that he would as soon think of 
shaving his beard for the loss of a pair of old shoes. On the other 
hand we once overtook a lone female on our road towards the 
Ganges, and she informed us that she was journeying many a 
league to commit tlic remains of her Lord to the sacred stream. We 
looked back expecting to see some modest conveyance, on which 
these melancholy reliques were deposited, butPthere was nothing : 
on inquiry she undid a knot in the cornet of the sheet in which 
she was clothed, and showed us a tooth and a bit of calcined 
bone, which she had picked up from the cinders of the funeral 
pile, and which she coiftiderod to be a ivffident representative of 
her husband. 

The third great class of cases relates to land. OrdinarUj such 
cases are much involved, and jn decision is 
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surrounded with almost insurmountable difficulties. But a wise 
policy has in the Punjaub set all these matters at rest, and from 
the confusion which prevailed, order and certainty have been 
extracted. Many and conflicting were the rights to the posses- 
sion of the fruits of the soil, and to the soil itself: all have now 
been reduced to three great heads, the rights of the cultivator, 
the rights of the owner in fee rimple, and the rights of the 
assignee of the Government share of the produce. The amount 
of the share demanded by Government having been limited, pro- 
perty at once acquired a new value, and special officers have 
been deputed during the last nine years to carry out the details 
of this great work, but, though the machinery is different, the 
code of law is the same, and the right to enjoy, and the power 
to alienate, are guaranteed and defined. 

The leading features of the Code are liberal and practical, 
opposed to useless form, and trusting rather to a strong and 
honest executive, than to judicial check. The fiscal and executive 
officers of the Government are free from the molestation of civil 
actions, but let them atthse the power confided to them, and the 
strong hand, which set them on the curule chair, will be raised 
against them and destroy them. It is an absurdity that the 
business, which is done by one department, should be reviewed 
and reconsidered by another ; it sounds constitutional, but it is 
merely vexation of spirit : a sharp, and strict, appellate Court 
prevents all abuse ; a simple peojfie are mystified by the conflict 
of departments, and wisely therefore in the Punjaub all func- 
tions are united. India has not yet got beyond the patriarchal 
period. We are of opinion, that even the older provinces would 
gain by a return to the simpler types of Asiatic rule. 

Every kind of evidence Is received quantum valeat,” and 
the Court judges of the value ; parties may be witnesses in their 
own cases, and the Court may itself seek for evidence from 
whatever source it like ; it will not accept at second-hand, 
what can be obtained more directly. The rigour of the old 
written law is tempered by the equity of the lex loci” and 
lex personae,” the interpretation of which is now neither left to 
venal Arbitrators, to Pundits, or to ill-inatructeid Judges, but is 
embodied in leading principles, which are open to revision from 
time to time ; and by degrees it is hoped, that this unwritten law 
may be codified, and a* more precise line drawn betwixt the mutu- 
al confines of conflicting customs. 

It would be rash in a word to condemn the ancient Civil Code 
of the Hindoos, and the more moder# and wider spread Code 
of the Mahomedans. They represent the wisdom and experience 
of man^ generations, and were drawn from the same fount as 
the Levitical Cod^and the Roman civil law, but are tinctured by 
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the age, and the clime, in which they j^ere committed to writing : 
in some things they are in advance of even English legislation 
We are but advancing by slow st(^s to the promulgation of the 
doctrine, admitted hundreds of years ago by the Hindus, that the 
wife’s savings are her o\yn : a natural settlement protects every 
woman. We are the savages and barbarians in this matter, on the 
other hand the Hindoo law is loaded with an intolerable weight 
of disqualifications, of which we have now purged it, and the 
Courts are freed from the absurdity of making a man take an 
oatli which is not binding on his conscience, and the iniquity of 
depriving a man of privileges, because he happens not to be of 
the dominant persuasion. 

Under the Piiiijaub Government exist the time-honoured 
domestic institutions of polygamy and polyandry, tliougli on 
the latter the Code is silent. Each is based on a similar iniquity, 
and is derived from the old patriarchal habits of licensed 
concubinage. There exists also that right of Divine, which the 
oj)poneiits of this measure dignify with tlic name of Successive, 
as opiK)sed to Contemporary, polygamy. Of the laws of 
inheritance there exists every variety — every vagary of poor 
Juanaii Nature, except the unnatural preference of one child 
among many, which European Nations call Primogeniture 
that law, denounced by English jurists as the most unnatural 
that Legislation ever saw, but to which custom has hardened 
us, is in India confined to the succession to thrones, and as such 
unknown to this Code. But here we find legalized the Mosaic 
law by which a man may marry the widow of his brother, and 
this liberty is outwardly symbolised by the casting of a sheet, as 
Boaz did three thousand years ago over Ruth. Obedience to 
parents is inculcated, but as a moral obligation only, and though 
a child of tender years will be restored to the possession of 
tlie parent, at the age of eighteen entire liberty is conceded, 
and if the child, although a legal minor, be of a mature and com- 
petent understanding, and a free moral agent, with the single 
exception of married girls, the power is conceded of making an 
election with regard to place of abode, mode of life, or religious, 
persuasion. Such is the law, and, though no case has as yet oc-^ 
curred, such would be the practice. Liberty of conscience oaia* 

E o no further. On the other hand the duty of mutual support 
etween parents and children, and elder and younger relatives, is 
absolute. 

The right, which orientals claim of killing their infant chil-> 
dren, deserting them, selling them, and all the harsh features of 
the “ jus paternum,” is distinctly negatived. Where the code is 
weak, is m the matter of marriage: the religious sanction, has 
been rudely torn away from the tie, and it is in effect reduced to 
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the etatns of an otdinary eontract^ without the fomality ofre- 

S istration, which in civilized countries has been always intro- 
need at this stage : this, coupled with the unlimited power of 
divorce, the admitted license of concubinage, and the absence 
of any reproach attached to general profligacy, has led to a great 
increase of immorality. Marriage in the eve of the law has thus 
sunk down to a voluntary and temporary cohabitation, and the ad- 
vantages of legitimacy over illegitimacy are scarcely appreciable. 
One of the greatest nobles of the Punjab, and a member of the late 
Eegency, is the issue of a Jat- father by a cast-off Rjypoot wife of 
Muharaja Runjeet Singh, and yet he succeeded to-Jiis inlieritancc ; 
adultery is indeed punished criminally, not from any abhorrence 
of the crime, but to anticipate the vengeful sword of the injured 
husband, and civil damages are also granted, and a neat dis- 
tinction drawn betwixt breaches of contracts of marriage before, 
or after, the solemnization of actual marriage. The root of the 
evil is in the practice of marrying children without their con- 
sent, and as long as this exists, the evils described must follow 
in its train. What is really required is the establishment of a 
Court of Conciliation, that, when anybody complains that abrciudi 
of contract, or of the marriage vow, is about to take place, the 
offenders may be summoned and warned ol* the consequences, or, 
should the complaint be a ridiculous one, the law be explained. 

Bad is the position of orphan minors iu .a rude state of civiliza- 
tion, with rights undefined and possession every point of the law. 
Old Homer must have been an orphan himself to have been able 
to tell so well the sad passes to which the orphan even of a rich 
man may be reduced, with none to fight his battles, but the wi- 
dowed mother, who generally in such cases is fired witli an un- 
conquerable spirit. Over minors the Code bias flung its protection 
most completely,, but, as if to' shew more completely how en- 
tirely matrimony is ignored, the well known maxim of European 
law is reversed, and the Code adopts a strange but justifiable 
course of making over an illegitimate child to the parent most able> 
or most willing, to bring it up properly : a most difiicult subject 
indeed it is in practice how to deal with these little Ishmaels, 
who certainly ought never to have existed, yet they are found 
in most resj^ectable families, have a status in Native Courts, and, 
as stated above, inherit. We have known instances of the child 
of a Mahomedan mother taking up his position as a Hindu. 

Another result of early marriages is, that the sons grow up to 
their prime, and their eons again, while the father is still in his 
manho<Hl; children by different wives, long since deceased, press 
on their parents for subsistence, who on the other hand has just 
married a young wife, and is entirely under her influence, and 
perhaps concocting schemes by which the portion of liis elder 
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children may be reduced, for he caiftiot ditoherit them. Then ia 
the tirae for bringing forward obsolete family cuatopis, so as to 
enable the father to divide per stirpes,’* instead of per capita,” 
that is to say to distribute his fortune in shares according to the 
number of his wives, and not of his children ; oftentimes the 
father is induced ,|br the sake of peace to make a distribution of 
his property before death, and this under certain limitations is 
recognized by the Code. 

The law of adoption lias in India a peculiar weight owing to 
the earnest longings on the part of a llindu for a son to carry 
on his name, and to perlbnn certain religious ceremonies. In 
this Code of course the law is recognized as regards all chattels 
and allodial property, but not as regards assignments of the State 
Revenue, or Pensions. It is painful to see how entirely this 
.subject is misunderstood by the loud declaimers against certain 
orders of the (Tovernment. In Eurojie all successions in sovereign 
families are governed by peculiar laws, while the ordinary law 
of iuheritaiiec among the community remains untouched. In-Ger-^ 
many, and France, daughters are .excluded : in England contrary 
to the common law the eldest daughter inherits : so in India the 
eldest son succeeds to sovereignties, and among Mahomedana 
the kingdom goes to the one most capable of rule : following 
this analogy, it has been wisely ruled that the succession to 
assignments of revenue, such as Jaglieerdars, Inamclars, should 
be ruled by its own peculiar laws, and adoption excluded : so 
in Exigland when pensions are granted for one or two lives, they 
are limited to lineal heirs, and in the rare instances where the 
liberality of former Parliaments has granted permanent assign- 
ments on the revenues to distinguished servants, adoption is 
never dreamt of. 

The way in which ! Natives of India live huddled together in 
one enclosure, sometihics sharing their food, sometimes separate, 
passes all description : no distinct accounts are kept of their do- 
mestic or their business expenditure ; jealous of any inquiry into 
their means, they throw a mist over every transaction, and when 
a complication arrives, when ,a young widow and child are left 
tq take their chance against the other grey-headed sons, who have 
long been in possession, then comes the struggle as to what i^ 
joint property, how much belonged to the elder sons, as their 
personal profits : sometimes a virgin widow, who by the Code in- 
herits all the property of her lord, is made use of as a weapon of 
offence by her own needy relations, to torment a wealthy rela- 
tive. Generally speaking there is no innate sense of nght in 
any one : litigants can rarely be brought to one common stand- 
ard, their pleas will be inconsistent with each other, each party 
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will demand more than thiy have a right to, and support the 
same by -appeals to God, to men, and the market place. 

The Code is free from that blemish which pervades the prac- 
tice of all the other Courts in India, and which from time to 
time is evidenced by Acts of the Legislature. No person, or 
class of ])cr8on8, is exempted from the law or the processes of the 
Court. It would be hoped that Macaulay, in his preface to the 
draft of the Criminal Code, had exposed this crying sin of the 
Indian Legislation : are the Court’s evils in themselves, that 
the rich should be exempted ? Is it any honourable distinction to 
be above the laws of the country, or an out-law ? and yet in all 
the towns bf the North West Provinces existed families, who 
vaunted of being able to incur debts without running the risk of 
being compelled to pay them. It is worthy of remark, how much the 
old class of public servants took up the cause of the Indian Aristo- 
cracy, when their sympathies would naturally have been with the 
middle classes : but the fact is, that the Kajas and Cliiefs could lend 
elephants, give shooting parties, and be generally uselul, while the 
annals of the poor in India, as elsewhere, are generally very dull, 
and their persons very dirty. 

With regard to contracts, owing to the lax way in which busi- 
ness is conducted, the Code has been obliged to abandon all form, 
and writing is not even rcciuircd : the Judge is required to look 
to the spirit of the contract, apd the absence of consideration is 
not a defect. The Code has shirked the subject of benamee, 
or fictitious holdings, wliicJi vex the souls of all honest men both 
in the North West I^roviuccs and Bengal, and yet are so 
akin to estates in trust in ICngland, that the favour of the 
Legislature is on their side. On the much disputed sub- 
ject of Pre-emption the C^ode is quite distinct, and has the 
merit of being . the first to dcvelope this doctrine, the crea- 
tion of Indian jurists, to its full and logical conclusion. It 
IS very true, that all such restrictions on the free transfer of pro- 
perty are utterly opposed to political economy, but they are ap- 
proved by public feeling, and have a strange political significance 
now, when we contemplate the state of the land tenures of the 
North West Provinces. A man who wishes to sell, or mortgage 
his share of a hereditary coparcenary landed estate, must make 
the first offer to his partners, and can only call in strangers bn 
their refusal, and to prevent collusion with strangers by fixing a 
fictitious and exorbitant price, the value of the share is to be 
aseextained by a Jury. It is moreover extended to cases of sale 
of houses in cities. 

On the other hand the Code is quite silent on an equally im- 
portant subject : the Roman civil law lays down, that a man’s 
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right in his own property is limitelft by all the rights possessed 
by other persons, and what tlie law of pre-emption does for the 
neighbours, when a man quits his property, the law of Servi- 
tudes, or Easances, does, while a man occupies it. Houses in 
Indian cities are clustered together, as they were at liome : by 
the action of the law of inheritance they become divided, and 
sub-divided, the upper story falling to one share, and the ground 
floor to another :"hcnce arises a complication of rights of light, of 
access, of water-sp,oiita, of gutters, and otlier details innumerable, 
and excellent grounds of quarrel they make, and well they are 
fought out ; the same thing happens witli regard to the shares of 
landed property, when the rights of \yatcr course, of pathway, 
of driving cattle, arc fertile sources of dispute : every description 
of property is liable to its urban, and suburban, servitudes, 

* On the law pf mortgage also the Code appears to be very de- 
fective : it seems at first .glance but lair, that no lapse of time 
should be a bar to the recovery of a property lent, deposited, 
pawned, or mortgaged ; but on the other hand it is in the interest 
of the community, that there should be some bounds to litigation, 
and when it is considered how tei*ribly vague and lax the people 
are in their proceedings, hoAV narrow the bounds betwixt ple%e 
and mortgage, mortgage and • sale, what confusion prevails on 
the fact of possession or non-possession, what difficulty there is 
to prove the deed, and to decide whether it was a condition 
that the assessment should clear the interest only, or go towards 
extinguishing the capital, whether the mortgage was a simple or 
a conditional one, we arrive at this conclusion, that lapse of time 
and publicity arc elements in such transactions, and that periodi- 
cal settlements publicly registered should bo required, or the 
right allowed to die, for nothing is thought of mortgaging a 
miserable tenement for its full value, leaving the mortgagees for 
generations in possession with right to repair and rebuild, and 
the time of the Court is possibly wasted on the suit of some 
distant descendant to recover. 

In the law with regard to Agency, Bailment, and Partnership, 
the object is to protect the public, and Notice” is the hin^c 
on which the whole practice turns ; everybody is to suffer for 
his own negligence, or fraud ; if the partners give out one thing, 
and really are another, they suffer : limited liability is allowed, 
if notice be given, if in si)ite of notice the public choose to think 
otherwise, the public suffers. So in Bailment, greater or less 
care depends on the advantage gained by either party, and fhe 
duties of the agent to his principal and the public, and tlie res- 
ponsibilities of ttie principal, are defined. The rules with re- 
gard to insolvency and disruption of partnership, are go6d ; the 
only difficulty arises from the absence of any public medium of 
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notifying the fact, furnislidd in European countries by the Ga- 
zette. A great drawback to all settling of accounts is the 
careless way in which the books are kept, the good humoured 
confidence in the whole worlcPs honesty, and in your own, which 
is evidenced : procrastination is the order of the day, but, when a 
dispute arises, the most violent passions burst out, and the un- 
due confidence is at once converted into unjustifiable suspicion, 
and leads to most reckless charges. Men, who yesterday believed 
every thing, will to-day believe nothing ; such cases are most diffi- 
cult to dispose of, but the Courts are armed with power to check 
all fraud, and any kind of collusion. 

The existence of a correspondence of bankers over the whole 
Peninsula, in the form of Hoondies, is one of the greatest 
•proofs and greatest triumphs of the ancient civilization of the 
country, and it is a marvel to contemplate how well the system 
works, and how seldom bad faith is complained of. At first 
sijjht nothing is so easy as to effect a forgery, but in practice no- 
thing is so difficult, for security is demanded before payment, and 
that is the keystone of the system. The responsibility of the 
drawer is maintained beyond what seems just in European ac- 
ccj)tance, and he is bound to ascertain the fate of the bill 
which he has drawn, and get the receipt of payment. This 
chapter of the Code is especially interesting, as it is the result 
of oral conference with the merchants of Arnritsur, a city 
which rose to be the greatest mart in Northern India in spite 
of Sikh rapine and misrule. Although the firms of this clly 
have correspondents in Europe, yet they are still so far Asiatic, 
that they always keep a certain amount of specie buried in their 
houses to meet emergencies, as it would be the ruin of their 
credit to have to go out to borrow, and there is no great Na- 
tional Bank, in which they can lodge their reserve. 

In ^favour of the heirs of deceased the severity of the patri- 
archal system is modified, and the liability of children for the 
debts of their ancestors is limited to the amount of assets re- 
ceived. In the matter of interest, which is positively prohibited 
by Mahomedan law, and which has to a late period been restrain- 
ed by usury laws of European creation, the Code has followed 
the prevailing sentiments of the age, that a trade in money 
should be as much unshackled by any legislative interference 
as the trade in any other commodity ; but the courts will not 
allow excessive interest, for under the old system the money 
lender used to credit every payment to interest, and year by 
year brought out the same, or an increasing, bailance, while the 
unfortunate debtor, like the'daughters of Danaus, found himself 
^K^ntinually filling with water a bottomless vessel. The law of 
libel is based upon the most novel and liberal legislation of Eu- 
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rope, but in a country where thcb tongue is quite unbridled, 
where men have no more sense of honour, and are as little res- 
trained in what they say as women, the law is inoperative: the 
most scandalous and unfounded assertions are listened to, and 
apparently not resented. Side by side with such provisions 
as these, savouring of the most advanced stage of society, and 
next in order in the Code to the law of Insurance, and the law 
of Copyright, bywhicli the efforts of the brain, and the results of 
learning are condensed into a possession and formed into a proper- 
ty, we come to two rights, the most ancient in the Asiatic system, 
and which flourished, and in some cases perished, before the exis- 
tence of European society. In the dawn of civilization the priest 
was the lawgiver, and it is not likely that he would forget to 
l)rovIde for his own class, and the fees and offerings, now sanc- 
tioned by the Code* are of the same family as those which were 
instituted by Moses in the deserts of Arabia. No sooner had 
mankind ceased to be migratory, and begun to dwell in cities, 
than some fervent or ill regulated spirits were urged by some 
hidden fire to abandon the haunts of man, the honest modes of 
living, and the domestic law of nature : thusVas founded the 
Ilormitagc, which eventually expanded into the Monastic In- 
stitution ; the relation of disciple to spiritual teacher, the spuri- 
ous imitation of the natural relation of son to father, prevails 
extensively in both the indigenous religions of India, and that 
relation can bo traced back to the time when Elijah left his cloak 
to Elisha, Nor has the Code forgotten to include primeval 
caste, and, though excommunication for ,, ceremonial defilement 
could not be legally recognized, the existence of the institution 
is recognized by securing a remedy to the party injured against 
the party who has injured him. 

The Rulers of the Punjaub, by departing from the cold and 
philosophic convenience of absolute neutrality, have here in- 
volved themselves in obvious inconsistencies. By a late Circu- 
lar we find the Missionaries authorized io encourage their con- 
verts to qualify themselves for small posts in Government em- 
ploy, as if sincere men would he tempted by the badge of a 
messenger, and forgetting that in the real days of conversion 
the early Christians looked forward to no prospect of provision 
in the tJourt of the Pr(etor. At this part of the Code we 
find the judicial officers taking sweet council with a band of half 
naked, or fantastically clad Byragees, as to the appmntment of 
a spiritual leader, discussing with grave earnestness, whether 
llie deceased idolater had a right to marry, or not, and whether 
the precious blessing of the burnt Gooroo bad fallen on ilii» 
hypocrite, or that. Such are the gra^e inconsistencies into 
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which all must fall, who sy^erve from the great principle of ab- 
solute neutrality of the Civil Go-vernment from all Religions.* 
Why should not the religious affairs of the heathen be treated 
by our Courts in the same cold contempt, that the Romans adopt- 
ed towards the disputes of the early Christians ? They are but ques- 
tions of names, and of their law, and the servants of a Chris- 
tian Government should not be judges of such matters : let us 
drive them from the judgment seat^ and Galllo-like take no care 
for such things. Who settles the affairs of the Jewish syna- 
gogues or Jewish institutions in Europe, or of the numberless 
Christian communities in Turkey, for the latter in civil matters 
would never have recourse to a Mahomedan tribunal, and indeed 
Christians are specially forbidden to do so. The laws should not 
recognize the corporate existence of institutions whioli it did 
not itself create : pleas should not be j)erniitted which are con- 
trary to the conscience of the judge and the judicature. The ex- 
isting Municipal law, as regards marriage, inheritance, and 
civil rights, is unobjectionable, but our line should be drawn 
there. Temples, Shrines, and Conventual Establishments should 
be considered fti the light of buildings of an ordinary nature. 
None of the Governments preceding us recognized the existence 
of hostile religions, but they left such matters to be settled by the 
people themselves ; but such is the liberality of modern times, 
that the erection of a Mosque or a temple, used a few years back 
to be chronicled as a work of public utility, and public officers 
were found gradually to Hindooizc, for while one officer subiiicrib- 
ed in a public-spirited way to the erection of a temple of Siva near 
his own office, anothe!* was not deterred from recommending to a 
Christian Government to endow another temple with a grant of 
land in perpetuity. 

We are deliberately opposed to the aggressive policy of that 
great party, which strives to bring the children of the Heathen 
under their influence in the guise of education,* but we arc at 
the same time the staunch advocates of the entire dissociation of 
our executive, or Judicial, Courts from ought that is connected 
with the religion of the Heathen. It is admitted that there 
exists a conscience in our laws, and that they refuse to notice cer- 
tain contracts as contrary to public policy and morals, yet not 
only have we endowed communities of Sannyasees, Oudasecs, 
Yogees, Nanukputees, Byragees, Nirmulas, Nagas, and other 
eu^onious bodies of very disgusting individuals with large 
grants of lands, but their status is recognized^ tlie inheritance 
of the spiritual teacher is conveyed to the disciple, and the strong 
arm of the Courts is found supporting them. The Code recog- 

* Our contributors arc alone responsible for their opinions, — Erf. 0. It. 
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nizcs also the office of the Purohit* or family Priest, and the 
Guardian of the Mosque, or Shrine of a Mahomedan Saint. 
These gentry are always talking of feeding the poor, as did the 
monks of the mediaeval period, but in fact they are lazy drones, 
and, if report is true, lead loose lives. Some marry, some prac- 
tice celibacy ; if wealthy they arc quarrelsome, proud, and grasp- 
ing. We found the Punjaub eaten up with the devotees of the 
Sikh persuasion,* and we have secured their ample Revenues. 
No doubt, when the Sikh power rose, all the ruined Mosques 
and Tombs of the Mahornedans were flourishing and richly en- 
dowed : the Sikhs were wise, enough in their generation to sweep 
them all away, and when the Tong steps of Benares and the 
gorgeous tank of Amritsur are falling to ruin, when people no 
longer visit shrines on account of the bad repute of the manager, 
when the priesthood lose their hold on their people, there will 
T)'e the dawn of a new religion ; but not while, as is provided by 
the Code, a man entering a religious order forfeits his property, 
while Christian Judges are called upon to decide upon points of 
ceremonial of entering Hindoo Monastic institutions, and while 
the corporate existence of those bodies is recognized. 

It must not be supposed that the practice of the courts in 
which this code is enforced, has approached in any degree to 
perfection : they are confessedly rough institutions, have as yet 
scarcely taken root, are lax, irregular, and just what may be 
expected of the conglomerate of wliich the judicial body has 
been formed — young civilians, gallant Captains of Infantry, coun- 
try-born and half caste Britons, Persians, Armenians, Sikhs^ 
Mahornedans, Cashmecrees, Bengalee Baboos, Punjabees, Hin- 
dustanees, a motley crew, who, according to the exigencies of 
the local Government, are always changing. Still progress is 
being made, and progress makes perfect. 

Rapid nrc the decisions — sometimes too rapid, but the good easy 
man, who has got his decree, must not suppose that he has got 
to the end of his journey : wilds immeasurable spread, and moun- 
tains upon mountains appear to start up : the bane of the Punjaub 
system is the license of appeal, which is unlimited, and the ex- 
traordinary fact, that many of the Appellate Courts are in the 
hills far removed from the cities and villages where dwell the 
unhappy litigants. However, spurred by pique, and a spirit of 
rivalry and a passion for the fight, the defeated litigant hopes 
^ catch his antagonist in a net of appeals, remands, and modifica- 
ttons ; he knows that by a voyage to the cold regions at certain 
seasons he runs a chance of fever, ague, or cholera, but the spi- 
rit of litigation is like a taste for gambling, and, when it has 
once seized its victim, it does not leave him tmtil exhausted and 
ruined. Should however the decree-holder turn, the corner 
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of appeal, a new arena te entered, for the defeated party tries 
by claims and counter-claima to defeat the execution : cases of 
objection spring up hydra-headed, and nothing but a keen sense 
of the spirit of the game, like a fox hunter, would carry him 
through the toil, the weary delay, the daily disappointment; and 
sometimes when he has his enemy fairly in his jiower, and is 
.preparing to devour him, the vermin dodges, and wrings from 
a soft-hearted Judge an order to pay by instalments. 

The contemplation of a machine formed for the express purpose 
of ruling men, controling their bad passions, and defining their 
rights, such a machine as a civil ,code, is always interesting, 
more especially among such a people as the people of India* 
It is dangerous to legislate beyond the requirements or against 
the public feeling of a people, for, if you do so, your laws will 
either be oppressive or a nullity. And it is a striking reflec- 
tion, that so many can live together, and yet differ so widely. 
In your village wanderings you are conducted to their boundaries 
by the head-men and notables, with whom you have been dis- 
coursing, and you are welcomed by another set who use different 

I ihrases of salutation, call ordinary things by different names, be- 
ieve diflerent dogmas, name their children on a different princi[)le, 
have different notions of right and wrong, and invoke different 
Deities : but all are equally devoid of the Spirit, and utterly with- 
out God in the world. 

Some burn their dead, others bury ; the Hindoo will go out 
of his way to burn a dead Hindu stranger, the great horror of 
p. Mahomedan is to be burnt. The Hindoo would not marry a 
member of the same tribe as himself, considering it incest : the 
Mahomedans habitually marry first cousins ; their law of inheri- 
tance proceeds on entirely different principles, yet there is no 
sting, no recrimination, but friendly intercourse, and a courteous 
avoidance of certain subjects, and neither can cry back to the 
abstract rights of man, for both religions appeal to a Code, one 
made many thousand years ago for another state of society, the 
other made thousands of miles off for a very different kind of 
people. 

Still in the Punjaub in outward matters the process of assimi- 
lation was going on. The Hindus might be taunted as being half- 
Mahomedans, as the Affghans taunt the Mahomedans with be- 
ing half-Hindus ; their dress, and trimming of the beard are so 
similar, that all distinction of outward appearance has perishe^ 
The Hindus entrusted all their children to Mahomedan teacher^ 
and their infants habitually to Mahomedan wet-nurses, which, 
considering their extreme particularity about , cooking and eating 
among adults, is a singular phenomenon of the Mahomedan cha- 
racter, and forms of writing had been adopted^ and phrases used 
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in correspondcnce5 which sound ridteulous from a party who 
did not believe in Mahomei The offspring of Mahomedah 
concubines were sometimes Hindooized by their parents, and 
some of the Punjaub nobles are so situated. In fact the grand 
idea of the founder of the Sikh religion was being gradually , 
worked out, a progress was being made towards the destruction 
of caste certainly, and the probable blending of religions, when 
the passage of me Christians across the Sutlej rolled the tide 
back. We have given a new life to Hindooism in its most 
ultra development : the Sikhs are gradually falling back into 
orthodox Hindooism, and all the irregularities, sanctioned by 
Royal lust', or the license of powerful Clffefs, and the general 
independence of Sectarians, are now checked. It has been our 
unhappy privilege to give a new lease to customs which were 
.wearing out, and by the presence of our army of pure Hindoos, 
and our numerous followers, to recry stallize into a compact form, 
the fabric of ceremonial rites, and spiritual dogmas, which had. 
been gradually melting away. 

For the Punjaub and its dependencies, the Code, which we- 
have now reviewed, is a great fact, pregnant of promise, enlight- 
ment, and order. Whoever wrote the Code, be he old or young, 
deserves the thanks of the Government and the people, for al- 
ready fifteen millions of men submit to it, and it combines a wise 
tenderness for the common law of the people with a resolute op- 
position to antiquated, unjust, and time-dishonoured prejudices. 
When the Governor General in Council declined to give this 
Code the sanction of law, there were fortunately found men in 
the Punjaub ready to give it a trial, and the names of Sir J ohn 
Lawrence and Mr. Montgomery must be inscperably connected 
with it, for we know from the bitter experience of the CrirainaL 
Code drawn up by Mr. Macaulay, that the best of Codes are 
useless, if there is a deficiency of nerve and force of character - 
in the rulers, to take the responsibility of promulgating them. 
Inibhe Punjaub a Justinian and Napoleon were not found want- 
ing. Since then we understand that the Code has been intro- 
duced into the Kingdom of Oudh* 

This is a warning to the Rulers of those great provinces that . 
lie on either side of the stream of the Northern Ganges, who 
still, in spite of experience and failure, cling to the yoke of the 
Regulations. A year has elapsed since they were urged and 
implored to cut boldly and be free : — ^to this they were unequal, 
and they still plunge on in the Slough of Despond. Many an 
action of our European officers, many a proceeding of our Civil 
Courts, have in times past come under our observation, which 
were calculated to rouse a people, who had any spark of spirit;, 
into righteous indignation : but they bore it in silence ; their 
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cup was iiot full, and they^bided their time, till at length a Mu- 
tiny of our Prajtorians gave room for an expression of the feel- 
ings of the mass, which had been pent up too long. It was then 
that the deep-rooted national dissatisfaction of half a century, 
. the sullen rancour of a crushed Aristocracy, mindful of the state 
of their ancestors but conscious of their own degeneracy, — 
the furious hate of despoiled priesthoods — the imprescriptible 
rights of dethroned and dishonoured dynasties, — the honourable 
importunities of wounded self-respect and hopeless ambition — 
the plaintive lamentations of ousted landlords and the ceaseless 
recriminations of rained families^ — the scoundrelism of largo 
cities and. the scum of military bazaars — all these collected in 
one black cloud, and overshadowed the North West Provinces. 
On us, and our children, fell the accumulated vengeance for 
the misdeeds of our forefathers : the people hated us with a hate 
exceeding the hate which they bore to each other, they abomi- 
nated our religiim as evidenced by our outward customs, and 
they writhed under our pride. 

But it is past. Every nerve has been strained, and every piilse 
agitated ; the storm is blown over, and left us materially more 
powerful than belbre : — the strong man is himself again, and 
cries Ha 11a I, for he has seen the struggle, tried his strength, and 
knows that his countrymen, if true to themselves, can still con- 
quer and rule millions. But, in the hour of victory let us think 
of justice, and if we wish to govern the country, we must learn 
much and forget much, and bear in mind that no slavery is so 
wretched, as that where the law is capricious and uncertain. 
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Art. it. — 1. Correspondence relating to the Establishment oj 
an Oriental College^ London. Reprinted from the Tinies^^ with 
Notes. London .‘ Williams and Norgate. 1858. 

2. Statement on the formation of a Christian Vernacular Edu- 
cation Society for India. 1858. 

The Court of Directors, with all its defects — a bulwark against 
hasty measures, has been abolished after a long and not inglorious 
career, and the Crown is now supreme in India, but the Court 
may leave as a legacy to their successors those memorable words 
of Macaulay delivered in the House of Commons. I believe 

• most firmly, and I believe that no person who is acquainted with 
^ India will dispute what I am about to say, that at least there 

are ten gentlemen in this Court (of Directors) the least inforrn- 

• ed of whom Is better acquainted with and is better informed on 
^ India, than the whole of the Treasury Bench opposite. That 
‘ this House can be any efficient check on the royal prerogative 

• in India, I altogether deny, what we want is & body independent 
^ of the Cronm and no more than independent, which shall be nei- 
' ther the tool of the Ministry nor the tool of the opposition,’’ 

The danger of India therefore is this — that after a few years 
with an apathetic House of Commons, important Indian questions 
may be decided really by Anglo-Indian and liondon Journalists, 
ignorant of the real condition of the Indian people, or they may be 
carried by popular agitators who get up a cry for party or per- 
sonal purposes. We should remember the history of the first 
French revolution when it was very easy to pull down, but to 
build up was never done, when Editors and tlieorists like the 
Abb6 Si6yes made paper constitutions ad libitum. Soma both in 
India and England, forgetful of the maxim the more haste the 
worse speed” — that long rooted associations are not easily eradi- 
cated, that whatever is to be permanent must be the growth 
of time, would have India managed at the mere dictum of a 
Secretary of State in England. * 

It is therefore is a question of supreme importance now — 
how is India to be permanently pacified, and its people led 
to co-operate with England in the great work of civilising and 
Christianising the Hindu race. How are Englishmen to fulfil 
their high mission in Southern Asia, ever bearing in mind the 
words ol Sir C. Wood manfully stated before the House of Com- 
mons the desire to throw off a foreign yoke is implanted in 
‘the human breast.” The problem is, as Lord John Russell 
put it, “ how to reconcile our duties as Christians in India with 
‘ the most entire religious liberty, and a benevolent rule with the 
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^firm assertion of power. How is the Oriental to live in con- 
cord with the Anglo-Saxon, how are the minds of Indians and 
Englishmen, though playing on different keys, to be brought in- 
to harmony ? 

IIow are we to conquer the mind of India ? As a partial so- 
lution of this question we intend to advocate in this article two 
projects recently proposed in England for India, viz. a CAm- 
tian Vernaculaf Education Society^ which would bring the masses 
of India nearer to tlio English by giving them Christian and 
English knowledge through the Indian languages — and an Orien- 
tal College^ which would bring the European mind nearer to the 
Oriental, enabling the European to do the Orientixl good, and to 
influence him in a way agreeable to Eastern taste. As an exposi- 
tion of these views we quote an extract from an admirable article 
in the Journal des DehatSy which with French acuteness gives a 
common sense view of this subject: — • 

Orientalism, rcpresoiited by Mahomedans, detests Christians, and par- 
ticularly Europeans. The struggle between the Eas1k|md the W est is not 
approaching its term ; and although in this anoient wSthe greatest victo- 
ries, and apjmrently the most decided ones, have been achieved by Europe, 
the East, which sometimes appears vanquislied and subjected, ever recom- 
mences the struggle, and casts ofi‘ the yoke of the West, at the moment 
when it seems to have accoi)ted it with slavish submission. Europe, 
therefore, never can hope to overcome its enemy. In the East, Oriental'- 
ism is invincible. Europeans %n America exterminated the native race ; 
i7i the East this could not he do7ie. The old world will not allow itself 
to he exterminated, even if wo wished to have recourse to that fearfid 
system. What is to bo done ? Are we for ever to have war, and never 
to meet with peace and conciliation ? This would be an odious pros- 
pect. Happily Orientalism, which cannot be destroyed, is not alone repre- 
sented iu the East by the Koran and its followers ; there also exists a Chris- 
tian Orientalism, and the genius of Christianity rei)resents peace and con- 
ciliation between the East and the West. Eastern Christians arc the ne- 
cessary agents between Europe and Asia. They do not entei-tain the Mus- 
sulman’s fanatical hatred of the West, for they have not the European’s dis- 
dain for the East ; they are connected with the Western world hy faith and 
ideas, and with the Eastern world by habits and customs. We must encour- 
age' the devolopmcnt of these mediating races, instead of obstructing them. 
Europe must be persuaded that Christian Orientulism can alone solve the 
Eastern questionV 

But a preliminary objection is raised to this, that if Eng- 
lish be made the universal language of India there is no 
need of communicating knowledge through the veimaculars or 
of requiring Europeans to quality in the Oriental langua- 
ges. The heau ideal of a universal language as of a univer- 
sal law for India or even for the world is, we freely admit, a 
beautiful theory. We hold in this with old Bishop Wilkins as to 
the value not only of a universal character but of a universal 
language — but experientia docet, and we have seen in North India 
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the thorough failure of the plan foii^ Romanising /. writing in 
English letters all native words, though good in theory. We have 
seen enough of the natives to feel that fJieori^s for them may be 
as water on a lotus leaf; it fulls but enters not. It is the same in 
Europe ; just cross the channel from Dover to Calais, 21 miles — ask 
how many Frenchmen prefer English law to the Code Napoleon, 
English manners and the English language to the French, and 
then talk of uniformity of law and language for a country like 
India, having as many distinct peoples and languages as Europe. 

We therefore come to the same conclusion as l)r. Donaldson 
did when, after examining the claims of the Latin to be a uni- 
versal language, lie draws this inference. “ It seems now to be 
determined that neither Caisar nor Napoleon was destined to re- 
verse the decrees of providence, that man, though the one reason- 
ing and*spcaking creature, should in different parts of the world 
express his thoughts in different languages.” Independently of 
the impracticability, from expense and the vis mcrtim of the masses, 
of making En^sh the universal language in India, there is one 
insuperable ob^cle. The English laiiguage is not a suitable 
medium for conveyi:^ oriental thoughts, it is too cold, too frigid 
a language for the'glowingEast. How could that immense armoury 
of oriental proverbs so suited to paint native ideas be embodied 
in English with their innumerable associations from localities and 
family history, and how could all these references to history and 
climate be embodied? While some hold the view that English writ- 
ings alone are the standard of correct taste, there is one book 
designed for universal use which has not one particle of Anglo- 
Saxonism in it — the Bible. On the contrary, its truths arc invariably 
clad in the glowing and brilliant imagery of the East, and hence 
the children of the sun” arc far better judges of its style than 
the sons of foggy England.” How very lew in England can 
enter into |he spirit of Solomon’s Song and its exquisite mystic 
allegories, yet for ages in Hindustan and on the plains of Persia 
a similar mode of illustrating spiritual truth has been followed. 

One of the greatest dangers therefore for the future of India 
is, that we may have a large class of Europeans coming out to 
it who, from contempt for the native languages and through the 
love of ease, will not come into direct contact with the people, ■! 
but leave everything to the interpreter. Some hold the theory 
that the European can gain influence over the natives in rural 
districts without studying the native languages, by communicat- 
ing with the people through the painted glass of interpreters.” 
The opinion of Sir C. Trevelyan on this subject admirably ex- 
presses the views of all men of experience in India : — 

“ I know from my Indian experience that a knowledge of the native lan- 
guages is an indispensable preliminary to understanding and tddng an in- 
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terest in ttbdes, as well tts to acquiring their good*wilI aitid gaining 

influence, over ^em. Without it ofhoers charged with important public, 
aifai^s^ fueling themselves at the mercy of a class of interpretets whose 
moral character js of a veiy questionable kind, live in a state of chronic 
inutation with the natives, which is extremely adverse both to the satisfac- 
tory transaction of business, and to the still more important object of 
giving to the people of the couutjy a just impression of the character and 
intentions of our nation ” 

“ it should not bo left, as it is at present, to the discretion of a young 
man, whether he will pass in the native' languages or not. The power of 
understanding his men, and of rendering himself intelligible, should bo con- 
sidered an indispensable qualification, and those who cannot or will not 
acquire this necessary accomplishment should bo removed from the ser- 
vice. The office of regiiiieutal inteqireter and the practice of iutejri)reting 
at cdurts-martial, should be abolished. Every officer should be presumed 
to understand* the language of his soldiers.” 

Sit G. Grey, when he was appointed Governor of New Zea- 
land, made the following remarks soon after his arrival there, 
^on perceived tliat 1 could neither successfully govern nor 

* hope to conciliate a numerous and turbulent people with whose 
^ language, manners, customs, religion and mode of thought, 1 was 

* quite unacquainted.” He resorted to an interpreter, butremarks 

I found that any tale of sorrow or suffering passing through 

* the medium of an interpreter fell much more coldly on my 

, ‘ ear than it would have done had the person interested address- 
^ed the tale direct to myself, and in like manner an answer deli- 
/yered through the intervention of a third person appeared to 
'^ijeave a very different impression upon the suitor from what it 
^ Would have had coming direct from the lips of the Governor of 
f country. Moreover tliis mode of communication through a 
fSbiriil person was cumbrous and slow, that in order to compen- 
' SaW for the loss of time thus occasioned it became necessary for 
‘ the interpreters to comj/ress the substance of representations 

* to me, also of my replies, into the fewest words possible : 
as this lisid in each instance to be done hurriedlj^ and at the 

/ inotuent, there was reason to fear that much that was material 

* to enable me fully to understand the question before me, or the 
' ^ suitor to comprehend my reply, might be unintentionally omitted. 

* jbas4y> .1 tad on several occasions reason to believe that a na- 

hesitated to state facts or to expi:e88 feelings and wishes to 

* aii J^terpreter* which he would must gladly have done to the 

* Gt^yernoir, cOuld he have addressed him direct.” 

events have ^ led several to hold the view that we ought 
no the vernaculars, because the mutineers op- 

those who knew English, as they rooted up English trees 
But would a man from that circumstance be wise 
in India (winch can never be naturalis- 
or in forcing a beefsteak down a Brahman’s 
writer in. reply to' this argument says, "as 




* well may the Government urge 1;he eating of beef and the 

* wearing of hats, because all beef-eaters and topiwallahs were 
^ singled out for vengeance by the infuriated sepoys.” We thought 
that such a proceeding would have been a strong argument in 
favor of giving English knowledge through the vernaculars, which: 
would serve as a medium, as certain syrups arc used to induce 
children to swallow nauseous medicines. The Celtic Iriph hated , 
the Protestant Bible in English and would not receive it— -but 
they welcomed the same book when given to them in their ver- 
nacular. Vernacularise your knowledge, and it is no longer an 
exotic plant, dependent on man and chance. 

Those Englishmen in India who think the extirpation of the 
15 vernaculars spoken by 200,000,000 of’ Orientals in India 
(one-fifth the human race) is easy for a body of* foreign con- 
querors alien in blood, religion and race, who can never colonise 
the plains, we would refer to the failure in. forcing the English 
language on Ireland and Wales, and to the Moslems who had 
possession of Bengal for five centuries and could not succeed in 
the same object. The case of the Welsh is an unanswerable argu- : 
ment to those who fancy a mere kuham is suflScient to extin- 
guish a people’s language. Wales is on the borders of England, ^ it ^ 
contains a population of only 1,000,000. Ever since the days of 
Edward the First tlie English Government has sought by every 
means to cxtiri>ate the W elsh language. In Flizaboth’s days they 
burnt the Bible because it was in Welsh, and no employment 
was given without a knowledge of English in all Government 
Schools. Education was in English, the Church Establishment — aB 


the Bishops and chief Clergy, knew no W®l«h. Was the language 
extirpated ? Ko ! so far from this, the Welsh are publishing an 
Encyclopajdia in it now on the plan of the Penny CyclopsSiiiji.,/ 
they l|ave translated the works of more than 600 English Theo-^ 
logical writers, they have a Quarterly Revietv, \& Monthly Ma-^ 
gazines with a circulation of upwards of 60,000, and a weekly ;, 
newspaper.* 

We have always* held that the English language as the me-, 
dium for natives of Icuure and ahility acquiring a large stock 
European ideas, is an instrument of great value, and we 
cordially hail the founding of the Indian Universities as a 
important step. But of late we have ||p^en astounded 
tlic cry that the vernaculars should not be cultivated, and 

*** A millioxi of people only — on the frontier of England— with an En gliih 
mont which for five centuries mode it a fundamental part of their policy to 
their language, and a wealthy Church establishment chiefly of EnglislapBU43uOjliiS'' 
laziness or apathy co-operating in those views — ^yet what has been the 
bid Indian Vernacular Book Societies take a lesson from it. The 
lished in their mother tongue within this half century six hundi;^ 

Commentaries on the whole fible, and several on separate Jarts otlt * * 

JDXlfl,1859, 
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all knowledge human and*^ divine should be communicated only 
through the difficult and costly medium of English, to one-fifth 
of the human race. It is forty years since the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries conveyed their views on this subject in the following 
strain ; — 

For ideas to be acquired with effect in a foreign language, opportunity, 
leisure, inclination, and ability must combine in the case of every indivi- 
dual ; and even then scarcely one in tqp would so thoroughly acquire the 
English language as to derive due instruction fioni the mass of knowledge 
contained therein. These advantages too must be renewed to every suc- 
cessive generation, and the same advantages of opportunity, inclination, 
and sufficient ability must unite in the case of each individual. Moreover 
instruction, to answer its proper design, should be such as to render the 
inhabitants of a country happy in their own sphere, but never to take them 
out of it. 'Those individuals, however, in whom such ability for acquiring 
the English language united with clue op|^K)rtuHity of improvement, would 
scarcely remain to till the ground, or to labor at any manual occupation ; 
they would therefore by their education be unfitted for the ordinary callings 
of life. On the other hand, the successful exeitions of one European in 
acquiring the languages of the country, or of a native in acquiring the Eng- 
lish language, might, through the medium of the native languages, not only 
diffuse light throughout a whole country, (and at one-tenth of the expense,) 
but enlighten successive generations to the end of time : while knowledge 
thus imbibed Tby the common people would sei-ve to expand their minds 
. and enrich their language, and at the same time render them happy in the 
humble sphere wherein providence has placed them.” 

It is very easy for theoriljts who have never mixed with the 
people to propose such a scheme and build castles in the air — 
but will uie natives of India consent to be thus denationalised 
and laid prostrate at the feet of foreign conquerors? The 
remark of Sir T. Munro, is very applicable here. In re- 

* commending new systems for India people are too apt to think 

* that mankind are a mere piece of machinery, on which it is per- 
^ feedy liarmless to make experiments every day.” It is a fact 
that we vernaculars of India have advanced and are ad^nclng 
fan passu with the study of English. 

As embodying what we believe to be the views even of edu- 
cated Beng^ees, who have heretofore been such slavish imita- 
tors of the English, we quote the remarks of a Native Clergyman, 
the Rev. Lai Behari De, on this subject : — • . 

^ ** The vernacular language of a country is the guardian of its improvement, 
and the foster parent genius. It is embalmed in a thousand recollec- 
tions ; it produces on lie mind the most lasting impressions ; it is the 
readiest instrument of communication. To eradicate, therefore, the verna- 
cular langu^e of a country, is an attempt as unwise as it is hopeless. 
History, which is the record af experience, teaches us that all attempts 
to supplant the native tongue qf a colintry have hitherto met with signal 
The hardy Koman, whose strong hand shook empires to imeir 
^' centre, and who ^ve laws to nations, influenced their manners, modified 
IKeif'' customs, and regulated their religion, was unable to change their Ian- 
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guago. Tlie fanatic Moslem, who convcQbed kingdoms at the point of tlio 
sword, was, it is well known, baffled in his attempt to supersede the native 
dialects of India. Not to multiply instances in modern times, Frederibk 
the Great of Prussia tried every means to change the guttural Gorman for 
’ the polished French, with what success the present advanced state of Ger- 
man literature abundantly testifies. 

Gonfining our attention to Bengal, common sense and history equally 
sustain us in maintaining, that it is impossi])le to make the thirty millions 
of Bengalees exchange their mother tongue for the Anglo-Saxon. Imagine 
a Bengali husbandftian holding iht plough, and pounug a volley of Anglo- 
Sa.\ou curses upon liia refractory and vipiotis ox ! Imagine Bengali nioth^ra 
composing their babies to sleep to the tune of an English lullaby ! Ima- 
gine our Matchooa Bazar ^shermyrnen praising up their fish, abusing their 
customers, and pursuing their noisy vocation in the language and style 
of Billingsgate ! Imagine our streets filled with London cries, ourpota- 
toe-seilers, .our milk-mou, our cloth men, our sweetmeat sellers, and our 
Baker-jtdpanwallahs, all crying up their goods in the approved fashion and 
accents of Lonc^n criers ! But enough ; the idoa is ridiculoiis in the ex- 
treme, and deserves a conspicuous place in the Republic of Plato and the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More. 

But were it practicable, it is not at all necessary, to supplant the Bengali 
by the English language. Our native tongue is admirably qualified to 
serve all our purposes. From its close affinity to the San^rit, the most 
polished and copious, perhaps, of all the langiiages of the earth, it is capa- 
ble of indefinite improvement. The Sanskrit is, pre-eminently, the lan- 
guage of poetry, philosophy, and eloquence. There is no modification of 
thought however deep, no sentiment however refiped, which may not find 
adequate expression in the vocables of the “ language of the gods.” "With 
BO copious and unfailing a source to draw from, the Bengali languap nas 
jiothing to fear. In the day of need it will bo found nobly mainlining its 
ground ; serving all the puri)oses of science, poetry, philosophy, history, and 
theology ; and contributing to the improvement and amusement of the 
lii’ty millioiis of Bengal. Already is the Bengali language doing honoura- 
.e service. It is the language of our Courts, civil, fiscal, and criminal ; and 
the language of thoologic instruction. In the hands of a Bharat Chandra 
it has become the language of exquisite poetry ; in those of a Mritunj^a^ 
of rich parabolic and ethical instruction ; while in the elegant and grace- 
ful form which it has assumed in the hands of Imar Bidyaagur wad Amaya- 
humar BaUa^ it is admirably fitted for the purposes of history and science. 
And we have no doubt that it will go on increasing in copiousness, elegance, 
force, and richness, till it becomes the patroness of improvement, and the 

guardian of all blessings.” 

« 

He gives what we believe is the conclusion of the matter, 
" The English language may be learned by the upper ten thousand ; 
but for the millions constituting the base of the social pyramid', 
the Bengali must ever remmn the onty medium of acquiring 
knowledge, and so with the other great Indian vernaculars.’’ 

The vernacular Press may be taken as .an index of native 
feeling. In 1818, the idimber of Bengali books annually printed 
for safe did not exceed 20,000 in Bengal — ^then came the wish dir 
English, and the neglect on the part of Government and of na- 
tives, /or a time, of the vernacular.^ Yet what 'do we find in. 0i'e 
year 1857, vpllh not 3 per cent, of the rural population able to 
• 2ja 
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read-^that there were printed for sale, of books and pamphlets in 
Bengali, more than 561,000 in Calcutta, Men will not purchase 
books if they do not want them. 

Strangers in India, hearing Natives in offices speaking in Eng- 
lish, fancy tliat the ability to read and understand English litera- 
ture follows — but a knowledge of a language colloquially and as an 
instrument of thought is very different. Numbers in India study 
English to qualify themselves as writers in offices or as official ma- 
chines. This is a very mechanical work, requiring only a limit- 
ed knowledge ofJEnglish, a mere whitewashing. While Napoleon 
regainled education as of value chiefly for making soldiers, our mo- 
dern English education in India has been chiefly used for making 
keranis oi* quill drivers. How many of the waiters at Hotels 
on the Continent of Europe can speak English fluently as far as 
their business requires, but they know no more ; similarly many 
native servants at Madras speak English to their masters, but 
are utterly unable to read a book in English. A number of Eng- 
lish also can speak Hindustani, how few can read the literary 
works ill the vernaculars ; natives wiU often repeat a passage in 
English with a perfect pronunciation yet not understand a word 
of it. 

The great object with which the majority* of natives study 
^glish is as a stepping stone to employment, but the suj)ply in 
Bengal is rapidly exceeding the demand. Are we then to have 
what is now the case in Greece, “ young men who would have 
been prosperous farmers or thriving artisans, if they had been 
contented with the position in which they were born, crowding tli| 
public offices and seeking for employment; they gain thesituatiorii 
by money and compensate themselves afterwards by bribery 
BO even now many an English educated native cannot dig, 
though to beg he is not ashamed. What will be the state of the 
country when a number of these writers are thrown on the world, 
with artificial wants created but with no means of satisfying them? 
With the demand for native writers of English in Government 
and mercantile offices the study of English is on the increase, 
and therefore in this direction English will spread, but it will be, 
as now, to a great extent a surface knowledge, and even when 
more, it is not the language of domestic life and of the native' 
social circle. Well-educated Englishmen speak French, so do 
llussians, but it is not the language of the family circle. We have 
never visited one of these schools for learning kerani English 
Init we felt the truth of the description of them as given by 
H. C. Tucker. The mere smattering of English by the ma- 
jority of boys, without any increase of ideas, appears tome worse 
than useless, Ist, in wasting time which might have been far bet- 
ter spent in acqturing ideas; 2nd, in promoting Conceit and Y|nity 
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in such smatlerers; 3rtl, in giving* their parents and others a 
very low opinion of the results of English education.” 

We are glad to see those views confirmed by the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference, who have published a lieport called 
“ The Educational Dcstitutlpn in Bengal and Behar, and the 
London Christian Vernacular Society for India.” The Paper 
was drawn up by Dr. Duff, and met the unanimous approval 
of the Calcutta ‘ Missionaries. Similarly the Conference of 
Missionaries at ]3enares in 1857, resolved that even in cases 
when Catechists received a knowledge of English, all these 
branches of knowlcvlge in whicii they will have to instruct 
others should be communicated to them through the vernacu- 
lar, with the view ol* making them familiar with the terms 
they will have to emydoy, with native modes of thought, na- 
.,tive illustrations, native objections, and with that native litera- 
ture the doctrines of which they will have constantly to explode 
and refute. 

While those who have received a thorough education through 
English ban avail themselves with so mucdi advantage of its scien- 
iific treasures, it will be a sheer impossibility for the numbers of 
youths who spend a few years at an Anglo- Vernacular school to 
qualify themselves as office machines, to gain a knowledge of 
popular science through English, inasmuch as the technical 
phraseology is all derived from Latin and Greek and is not of home 
growth like the German. Wc have before us now^iasan exam- 
ple, an elementary Work for English schools on Plants, but how 
thorny the path — a youth is not able to ap{)roach the portals of 
a simple knowledge of plants except by mastering full 500 such 
terms as cotyledon^ alhumeuy exoyen^ peduncla. Scientific men 
^ who wish to domesticate knowle(lge protest agjiinst those terms, 
but we fear the genius of* the English language has irrevo- 
cably fixed them, while the Indian languages can with the great- 
est ease construct tenuvS intelligible to all with very little study. 
The mutiny has called forth witli numerous Christians in England 
the clesire.to have a ‘‘glorious revenge,” by pouring on the mass- 
es of India the light of divine truth through the medium of a 
Christian Vernacular education, and the determination that, as 
England has suflered so much from Sepoy ignorance and the 
prejudices of the untaught masses, so those masses shall be en- 
lightetij^d. Hence the origin of the “ Christian Vernacular Edu- 
catipjf Society” for India. The primary object of this Society is 
thtis stated. “ To establish in India Christen Vernacular Traininq 
^Schools Male and Female^ and to supply as far as possible in each 
of the native . languages of India, School Books and otlier 
educational works prepared on Christian principles. Each 
training institution to comprise a Vernacular Model School.” 
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This Society has for its President the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
for its Secretary II. C. Tucker, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service 
so well known for his active services of a quarter of a century 
. in the cause of Christian Vernacular Education in India. In 
the list of subscribers we see the names of Maharaja Dulip Sing, 
Lord J. Russell and Sir C. Trevelyan. 

It must be remembered that the fourteen leading Vernacular lan- 
guages of India are not mere patois — they are of noble lineage, con- 
nected with three of the finest classes of languages in the globe — 
the Aryan, Semitic and Tartarian. The Bengali, Mahratta, Hindi, 
Guzerati are spoken by 80,000,000 of people, a number equal 
to the populations of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Holland, 
Spain and Portugal. They arc so closely allied as to be rather 
dialects of the one great Aryan language — the Sanskrit, which 
is itself affiliated to Latin, Greek, Russian and Gaelic. The leading 
vernaculars of India being so related, renders translation from 
one to the other very easy. The languages of South India be- 
long to the Tartarian class which, as Caldwell in liis “ Dravidian 
Grammar” has shown, are closely related to the languages spoken 
in Siberia and Central Asia: on the other hand, the Indian Ver- 
naculars of Persian origin are linked in their teminology and 
■ structure with the Arabic, one of the most ancient and noblest 
of primitive tongues. 

The field of action before this Society ^s a very wide one, and 
very little titivated. Out of a population of 180,000,000 in India, 
supposing that within the next half century 1,000,000 could gain 
a real knowledge of the English langu^e, there would still remain 
1 7 9,000,000 whose only means of acquirng any knowledge, human 
or divine, must be through the mother tongue, and among that 
number are more than 80;000,000 females, whose influence now 
is most powerfully antagonistic to the Christian instruction boys 
receive in mission schools. 

The Christian Vernacular Education Society in their pro- 
gramme thus explain the grounds of their formation. 

“ The exi^j^ng Missionary bodies cannot supply the education required ; 
and it has b^n shewn that as Missions expand, a less and less proportion 
of their means is given to schools for the heathen ” To furnish every sixty 
Indian children of school-going age with one Christian teacher, half a 
znilliou of teachers would be required ! All Europe could not supply such 
a body, to say nothing of the expense. We must therefore tram natives 
to do this great work for their countrymen. This department of education 
is clearly the most important. The education given to the masses most be 
in their own vernaculars. The miracle of Pentecost indicated for ever the 
duty of the Christian Church to tell her blessed message to ‘‘ every rna.rt 
' in hk <ywn tongue wfierein he woe homP In Wales the Eeformation adopted 
the mother tongue ; in Ireland it trusted to English ; and what a lesson does 
the difference of the result teach ! 

Christian Vernacular Schools are necessary for the intelligent reading of 
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a Vernacular Bible. Bible circulation is raost seriously obstructed by the 
inability of the masses to read, and their want of elementary knowledge. In 
India, as in Britain, the translation of the Bible may be “ the first great 
work in popular and yet standard prose and we may yet, if only faithful 
to our privileges, by extending widely the power of reaaing the Bible with 
understanding, place in Christian hands the formation of the mind and the 
character of the rising generation. Most of the exigting native literature is 
worthless and impure. It is the duty of Christian Britain to supply such 
a variety of good, interesting, and very cheap Christian school-books and 
pure literature, as may gradually exclude the defiling native books, and 
works written upon the principle of ignoring Christianity, and saturate the 
whole primfiry education of India with a Christian leaven. Such books will 
also permeate among thQ females, and gradually, especially when assisted by 
the living voice of teachers trained in Christian Normal Schools, give a 
Christian tone to the indigenous education of the country.” 

It is very miicli to be regretted tliat v^hen the Bible Society | 
began its career in India, a Society like the one above-mentioned 
was not begun at the same time. It would have rendered the 
millions of Scriptures that have been distribute^ of far more 
use, instead of their having been in many cases of as little value 
to their possessor, as would be, according to the Bengali proverb, 

a gun on the shoulder of a man who know not how to fire.” In 
Bengal not two per cent, of the rural population can read intelli- 
gently, and yet more than 2,000,000 copies of portions or the en- 
tire of the Bengali Bible, have been distributed, (jood men cal- 
culated the area of distribution, not by the number of readers 
but by the number of heads. We may mention one case as an 
illustration which occurred lately. A bigoted Brahman con- 
fessed to having an enormous quantity of Bengali Tracts and 
Scriptures in his godown — ^he stated as his reason that he collected 
all he could to prevent their doing mischief I There are many like 
him. We fear that few in Great Britain realise the dense intellec- 
tual darkness that broods over the rural population of India. 
How strange on this point was a statement of Dr. Candlish made 
at a meeting of the Indian Christian Association in Edinburgh, 
November 1857 ; — " the faculty of reading is becoming all but 
universal among the population of India,” Not more than 
2 per cent, of the Kural population are able to read intelli- 

What is the state of things in India calling for this Sod^. 
The painful truth comes out that the moral and mental e(ra> 
cation of the masses through India is little better now titan 
it was 500 years ago. We have bot even tapped them. Our 
work has been too much on the surfac^. We have had an in- 
crease of English education— a valuable thit^, but as to the 
mind of ‘ the masses, wo challenge any one to deny that wh^t 
was said 30 years ago by Messrs. .Carey, Ward and Marsfainan 
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is not applicable to a gr^sat extent still, except in a few mis- 
sion stations : — 

“ The wretched schools they have in their towns and villages are so few, 
that on the average scarcely one man in a hundred will be found, who can 
read a common letter. But the knowle<lgo gained in these schools is so 
fcinall, that it does little more than serve to make darkness xdsible. They 
merely learn to traco \ho letthi*s of the Alphabet, to wi*ite a few names, 
and, as their highest accomplishment, to copy a meagre and ill-widtten let- 
ter. Hence, when brought into life, numberless instances occur, wherein 
their wretched WTiting and far more wretchr d orthography, almost the 
. dictate of every man’s fancy, render them quite unable to read each othei-’s 
hands. Hence, too, the perusal of books, from which principles of integrity 
and uprightness might be imbibed, is tjnito out of the question. If there 
be any thing in Menu, or in any other of their writers, which could pre- 
serv^e the tone of public morals, it is never brought wnthiii tlm reach 
of the common people. Printed books they have none. Aud.as to manu- 
* scripts, they have scarcely one manuscript in prose ; biit, if they possessed a 
multitude, their ignorance of their own language would render the perusal 
of an inaccurate and ill-written manuscript too formidable a task to* be of- 
ten attempted. Thus, with * a regular and copious language of their own, 
nearly all who are ignorant of the Sanskrit langiuigo (which is not under- 
stood by one in ten thousand throughout India) are in a state of ignorance, 
not greatly exceeded by that of those savage hordes who have no written 
language.” 

In Bengal the Government spend less than the salary of a sin- 
gle Judge, in Grants-in- Aid to Vernacular Scliools for 35,000,000. 
And yet with this state of things we are told we ought to 
have no Vernacular Education for India, but imitate the Romans 
who imposed their language on the conriuered. The Romans 
disregarded the enlightenment of tlie masses, as did even the 
philosophers of antiquity ; it was Christianity which cried out 
far knowledge for all ; the Roman language was confijied to large 
cities chiefly — the Vernaculars there were more patois. Among 
the German nations, the Romans did not succeed, mucli less could 
they have done so with oriental nations; and with the Greeks 
so far from introducing their language, Greek gained the as- 
cendancy even in Rome in the days of Cicero. 

However beneficial, in a pecuniary and mental point of view 
to themselves, may bb the high education given in linglish to 
the class called Young Bengal, it has had little effect in leaven- 
ing the masses. The highly educated talk and write essays, 
b|t what will they do ? What is done by them up to the pre- 
sent moment in female education, in giving a high tone to the 
native periodical press, in establishing schools for the pea- 
santry ? They can read one of Sterne’s Novels and weep over 
a dead ass, but the-ryot at their very doors may be tortured and 
trampled upon, and they will not lift a little finger to relieve him. 

Lord Ellenborough in his recent minute advocates educating 
Only the upper classes, stating that knowledge will go down. We 
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say &18 has been tried in Bengal for 2 ^ years, and it has not 
done so, nor does it show a tendency to do so, except in some 
special cases. Tho English-educated Zemindars are like the old 
Irish landless absentees, hovering about town where they can 
have wine and women” ad -libitum. Their education has taught 
them to hold the ryots in contempt. It is to the influence of 
Christian men who believe that. Christ made an atonement for 
the peasant as ifrell as for the peer, that we must look to give an 
impulse in favor of educating the masses, who are dumb and can- 
not plead their own cause. 

Natives educated solely through English to the neglect of 
their vernacular, become incapable of exercising any proper in- 
fluence on the masses, or of communicating knowledge in a plea- 
sant and popular mode to them. A smattering of English may 
.be acquired .by a considerable number about one town, or in im- 
mediate communmation with the few English residing in India ; but 
the people (the women as well as the men) will, as a whole, only 
think and speak and read in their native tongue, and their ge- 
neral enlightenment or education can only be attained through 
this channel. A wide basis, therefore, of a solid though limit- 
ed education, through the means of the vernacular languages, 
must be given to those classes which now receive education, .be- 
fore anything permanent will be effected. It is upon this broad 
basis alone, that the superstructure of a high standard and re- 
fined education can be raised, and the superior acquirements of 
the few very highly educated be made to tell upon and influence 
society. 

How is the mass, wholly unprepared by even an elemen- 
tary education in western learning, to understand and appreciate 
the acquirements of the highly educated man, or how is he to com- 
municate his high attainments iniscience and literature to them, 
and what possible influence can be therefore exercise over 
them ? In Europe, the bulk of the population who receive an edu- 
cation have ordinarily some elementary instruction in the higher 
sciences. There is, in Europe, a connecting link, running through 
all society, which conveys the highest truths of science in an ele- 
mentary form to all grades, and the acquisitions of the most advanc- 
ed minds can be, and are, appreciated by those immediately be- 
low them, and through them they filter down to the lower grades, 
who are prepared, in their measure by elementary instruction to 
receive them. 

, But what is the case in this country ? High acquirements in 
science or literature will be appreciate<Land understood by none 
but the few who are highly educated. There is a broad and im- 
passable line between them and all others. We cannot but think 
it almost certain, therefore, that the (miy result of a system wUch 
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^educates a few highly and leaves the rest of the population! 
without even elementary instruction, is to render all the superi- 
or acquirements of that few (made moreover at an enonnoni 
cost for the state) barren and fruitless as to any general influ- 
ence upon Society. The youths or men so advanced will exist 
in a great measure only as a small isolated classg^cspising others 
and neither appreciated nor esteemed by their fellow country- 
men. 

It is by their vernaculars that tlic people can be taught either 
to make or understand translations from western literature, and 
it is through the vernaculars alone that there can be the 
slightest prospect of reacliing the women of the country, for they 
must receive all the knowledge they have time and oj)j)ortunity 
to acquire through tlicir mother tongue. If they are neglected 
and they remain wholly uneducated, it may bo safely })redictcd 
that India will continue as tlie rest of Asia in ^ semi-barbarous 
ignorance. 

The elementary instruction projiosed to be given by this Society 
may be despised by some as of little value. It is true that 
the whole is better than a part, but still the part is ol* relative 
value. We appeal to every man who believes the Bible is the 
chajrter of salvation — is it nothing to put the masses of 180, ()()(),()()() 
in the way of consuli ing that, of enabling then to read* it intelligent- 
ly — is it nothing to give them true ideas in history, geography, and 
the common ohjccts of nature. Who can read Burns’ “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,” or the history of tliose peasants of tlic i\li)s, 
the Waldciises, and not feel that the ability to peruse tlie Bible 
alone in the mother tongue is an instrument of great power. 
Many of those Alpine pastors knew only the Scriptures, yet 
what mighty men they were. 

"We have in India more* than 100,000 village teachers, 
who make the vernaculars the media for inculcating all 
sorts of superstition and obscenity — teaching their pupils to. 
elieat and lie and practise cruelty. Is it of little value to try 
gradually to supplant such by men who will leach about God’s 
word and God’s works, and who will inculcate habits of order 
and discipline? Is it nothing to form a class of school Tboqks 
witlipurc morals in them, instead of such, as the following sloko 
most popular in schools in Bengal ? Fresh meat, soft rice nicely 
‘ prepared, cohabitation with young women, fresh clarified butter, 

‘ w'ann milk, and tepid, water,' are the six things wliich are bene- 
^ ficial to life.” 

Legislators ought to c<f-operate with this Society. Much has 
been written on the oppression suffered by the ryots, and on 
torture so generally prevalent — but mere law by itself will not 
remove those evils. They can be removed only by enlightening the 
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masses. The slaveholders of America saw very clearly how op- 
jwsed education was to slavery, when they made the teaching a 
illavc to read and write a penal offence ; we ourselves have heard 
from the lips of intelligent Zemindars that they did noyb wish 
their ryots to read, as then Ihey would not obey all their com- 
mands. The late Lieutenant Governor of llengal, in his celebrat- 
ed Minute on llle]^Policc lias given the result of his experience. 

"While the inai?s of the people remain in their present state 
^ of ignorance and debasement, all laws and all syt’tems must 
^ be comparatively useless and vain. Above all things that can 

* be done for this people, is their gradual intellectual aud ino- 
^ ral advancement through the slow but certain means of a 

* widel}^ spreading pojiular system of Vcrnjicular Education.” 
The mutiny has shewn how little cilect the penalty of death, 
almost universally inflicted, has had on the mutineers. Jail 
exjierience has equally evinced how crime suffers little diminu- 
tion from jmnisluncnt. Wc must then go to the root of the evil 
— the state of the people’s .mind, for law has little effect with- 
out morals. 

The opponents of caste ought to support this Society. "We 
have had satis siiperqiic of caste in Education as well as in 
the Sepoy army. No Education is given at present in 
Calcutta to any except Brahmans or Khaistas. The ability to 
read the Bible is practically as much limited in Bengal to the 
twice born or Bralimlnical castes, as it was ia tln^ middle ages 
to the priesthood. We need a Wyclif in India who will raise 
his voice in favor of the people at large having the means of 
reading, so as to be enabled to peruse the Scrii)tures in 
their mother tongue. Lord Shaftesbury alluded to this caste 
feeling among even good men, W' hen lie vsaid on a late occasion 
in the House of Lords. The fuss made about a Brahman 
^ convert is about the same as about a Brahman recruit.” 
We fear that «as respects mission converts from the rural popu- 
lation, little care is taken to have them read the Scriptures intel- 
ligently : how much of the Scripture reading in church is to them 
a dumb show. If the system adopted in Norway were intro- 
duced into this country, it would soon produce a great desire to 
learn to read, viz., none can be married unless they can read 
and write. Even in Russia every soldier’s son is required to learn 
to read and write. We need more of the spirit .of Tyndale the 
reformer, who remarked ; — I perceived by experience that it is 
‘ impossible to establish £he lay people in any (Bible) truth, except 
‘ the Scripture plainly laid before their eyes, in their mother 

* tongue.” Alas there are few even of the Christians in India 

who, look at a degraded ryot in the spirit of tliose beautiful 
lines of Montgomery ^ 
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^ See in his soul involved with thickest night. 

An emanation of eternal light, 

Ordained midst sinking worlds his dust to fire, 

* And shine for ever when the stars expire.” 

We want in India more of the spirit of Tyndalc, who, when 
once provoked by the perverse ignorance of a rich ecclesiastic in 
his neighbourhood, replied; — If God spare my life many years 
' I will cause a plough-boy to know more of the Scriptures than 
‘ you do.” How different from Henry VIII. who restricted the 
reading of Scripture to any one below the rank of a gentleman. 
We would strongly recommend to this Vernacular Society to 
discard that principle which gags the mouth and freezes the 
pens of some of its advocates, when they feel that without Go- 
vernment aid the education of the masses in India is but a dream. 
They must now remain neutral, impressing on the Government 
authorities, their duty with regard to enlightening the masses, and 
why — because that, though nine-tenths of the members of this So- 
ciety do hold the principle of state grants fully, yet, because there 
is an ultra section of the dissenters among their number, they must 
be silent. Why should a minority who give little aid to this 
Society either in money or infiuence completely shackle the 
great majority in their operations, and by preventinjr its Chris- 
tian influence on Government, leave the education of the masses 
in India entirely in the hands of secularists. 

With respect to Vernacular Schools, the Christian Verna- 
cular Education Society might lean a useful lesson from the 
following rule, acted upon with the greatest success since 1823 
by the Irish Society for promoting the education and instruc- 
tion of the native Irish through the medium of their own lan- 
guage — " A proper person was in the first instance employed 
^ to seek for individuals in a particular district, who were com- 

* petent to teach the primer of the Irish language. They were to 

* instruct their neighbours how and when they could, by night, 
‘ at home or abroad, sitting under the haystack or upon the wild 
‘ mountain side; they were furnished with elementary books and 
‘ portions of Scriptures for the purpose ; at the end of three or four 
‘ months an inspection by the person who engaged them took 
‘ place, and the teachers were paid a sum, usually one shilling per 
‘ head, for each pupil passing the inspection,” then so much in pro- 
portion when they passed in a higher book and books in gradation, 
so that when the pupil read the Bible intelligently, the teacher 
had received altogether as head money about 10 shillings. This 
system, simple and (^ke^, has really worked Wonders in the wild 
districts of Ireland, l^e ability to read caused the peasants to 
etudy the Irish Scriptures, and the simple plan of head money 
education is considered by the Bishop of Cashel to have laid the 
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foundation of those extensive religious movements which some 
years ago took place in the west of Ireland. 

A field will be opened for this Society’s influence and publica- 
tions, even in the Vernacular Department of English Schools, 
hitherto not worked as its importance deserves. While in Mis- 
sionary Beports bright prospects were licld out of the ^ood from 
the amount of scriptural instruction given in Anglo- Vernacular 
Missionary Schools, and surprise was expressed at the willing- 
ness of the Hindus to send their children, it has of late been 
ascertained that very little scriptural instruction was given to 
the lower classes of the school, for, independently of the pauci- 
ty of trained Christian teachers, biblical instruction was postpon- 
ed in many cases until the boys could receive it through Eng- 
lish — but by the time they reached that stage of jiroficiency, the 
^majority of them were taken away from those schools and were 
sent to non-ohristian schools.* The Christian Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society have it as part of their plan to encourage transla- 
tions into the fourteen chief Vernaculars of India. The following 
minute of the Board of the Madras University, made in 1841, may 
be of use as a guide. It is to be considered that the whole cur- 
‘ rent of conversation and habits of life among Ihc natives are so 
‘ very different from those which characterise the education and 
^ progress in life of Europeans, that the commone* trains of 
^ thought and matters of the most familiar information to the lat- 
^ ter, appear new and often inexplicable to the native student.” 
Hence they recommended, rather than a translation, a free ex- 
position, taking in a great measure the .character of original 
compositio|^ To this may be added the advice of Dr. Arnold, 
that in teaching history they should aim chiefly at the poetry of 
history illustrating the chief events pictorially. 

Througliout India the translators of the Bible and of Chris- 
tian books have employed indigenous tlrcological terms, on 
the obvious principle of such being more intelligible and de- 
fining themselves. We would recommend the same course to 
the new Society, and strengthen our advice by quoting from 
Dr. Whewell in his work on th^e If hilosophy of Science, that words 
borrowed from common language, and converted by scientific 
writers into technical terms, arc understood after a very short 
explanation and retained in the memory without effort. They 
are intelligible much more clearly and vividly than those borrow- 
ed from any other sourccj^ and they are more manageable in 
the construction of sentences. In the descriptive language of 

* Between the age of 6 and 10 a sound acquaintance with Biblical Histoiy can be 
given to Hindoo lads through their own language ; beginning with Scripture pictures 
»the parables of Christ, and then the historical parts are usually taught. The pu- 
pils arc required to refer to Scripture, and to reproduce the lesson on their slates. 
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Botany^ for example, in &n English work, the terms drooping, 
nodding, one-sided, twining, struggling, appear bettor than cernu- 
ous, nutant, voluble, divaricate. Words of classical origin arc 
precise to the careful student; but they are unintelligible even to 
the learned man without express definition, and convey instruc- 
tion only through an artificial and rare habit of thought. 

Proverbs have well been dillcd “ tlic great universal voice of 
* humanity, the wit of one, the v/isdon of many,” having for their 
tJiree requisites; shortness, salt, sense.” The profound meta- 
physical Bacon respected them, caliing them the edge tools ol* 
^ sjieech, which cut the knots of business.” Aristotle made a col- 
lection of them ; Shakesjicar uses them freely in his plays ; 
Cervantes in his Don (Quixote, Butler in his lludibras, Ful- 
ler and Jererny "i\iyler in their -works, while the pen of 
inspiration lias iiulitc(l o00() of Solomon’s “ ever youlig through 
‘ all the centuries of a nation's existence.” The Spaniards 
with their 25,000 Proverbs, the French, (icrmans, and 
even the cold Anglo-Saxons, make free use of them. In the 
East wc have them in profusion, yet singularly they have 
been made scarcely any use of either in Bengali translations or 
in Missionary ])rcaeliing ; an instniment of such yiowcr has been 
left to rua|l We fear one ol‘ the (causes is that Missionaries, and 
those whw compose such translations, do not freely associate 
^ with those who speak those languages with native purity, but 
^copy the exclusive manners of the Service people.” We trust 
this Society will make a collection of them in the different In- 
dian languages, and . have them incorporated into their various 
translations. As examples wc insert a few speeijnens from 
the Bengali. 

BengaU Proverbs. 

Ashes on hi^i head, glioe and I'ioc in liis 
house. 

Adirdm, a guard -svitliout shield or ?\vord. 

Fainting at tlie blow of a flower. 

Wherever the rice is scattered the crows 
eotiie. 

Food and no mouth. 

A blow of a sword to ii dead man. 

A dead crow fears no blow. 

A cannon to Li 11 a iiius<iiuto. 

A cliirdg near a torch. 

A hunting cat known by its whisker. 

The MdkliAl fruit, red without, bkick 
within. 

Wheiy the kul tree is, people shake it. 

Stealing steel irom the smith , 


One i»oor in aj)poaranec. 

A name to live. 

All imaginary fear. 

When) the carcase is there arc 
the vultures. 

Tile end without the moans. 
Striking a man down. 

Death removes fear. 

A Steam Engine to cut cab- 
bages. 

Little use of an inferior whoa 
* the principal is present. 
Oiitwwd signs. 

Ayipearanccs deceive. 

No work without hope. 

Uoing into the lion’s mouth. 
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A fakir begH not successfully in liis own 3V‘ propb'it is n(»t witliont honor 
vilhige. wiwc in bis own country. 

An ass carrying sugar. One who iloos tilings without 

rcajiing any iHuieht. 

Throwing spitilcj to the niooii and its re- Kicking agJiiust tJio pricks, 
turning to oisi’s legs. 

rounding gram with a gtuit’s foot, Attompting gn\at things with 

' little means. 

As a political liicasure the education ol' the lua^scs is of vast 
consequence. Wc cannot afford to leave them in the i=ainc state 
as the laic sepoy army was in, “ isolated from liberalising, 

‘ luimanising and Christian influences, a mine of ignorance and 
‘ lanaticism^ ready to be exjdoded by any spark.” Last year it 
was the belief of many natives in North India that the English 
were a small body of sea robbers occiipying a small Island near 
4Sftgur, that they had sent all their soldiers to India, and last of 
all women dressed up as soldiers (Highlanders in their kilts.) In 
the Hills the popular belief was that tlie English wanted to get 
numbers of natives to boil them down into fat. In Western In** 
dia a Bombay native stated some years ago that ho had met with 
several respectable natives, who believe that the {government arc 
now desirous of constructing lailroads in order that thej may be 
able to escape with facility in the event of their overthrow by 
some native liajahs, who, tliey prophesy, will one day surely con- 
quer them. iHic peo])le were swayed l)y any and every report 
which any foe to Britidi supremacy chose to spread, they had 
no knowledge whicU would enable them to detect false reports — 
we sec this in the facility with which the Nana and the Delhi 
princes gulled the masses. 

Having closed our remarks resj:)ccting this Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society, which has for its object to bring the masses cf India 
nearer to the English mode of thought through the medium of 
English knowledge imparled in a Vernacular form, we now 
take up the subject of another pro})osal, aiming to make Euro- 
peans better qualified for their Indian duties, to mix with 
and influence the natives, by giving them a preparatory tniin- 
ing in England in Oriental History and Languages, llailcybury 
gave that, but since its abolition no substitute has been found. 
If a special training is requisite for lawyers, medical men, cler- 
gymen and military men, a portion it is more necessary for men 
designed for India. 

Though neither of those two great conquerors, Napoleon and 
Frederick the Great, could force tlie French language on Ger- 
many, yet according to some eJohn Bull is to do it in India — ho 
’ is to learn no foreign language but foreigners are to learn his. 
This however is not the view of the Horse Guards, which directs 
all Cadets now to pass either in French, German or Hindustani^ 
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nor at the London Treastiry, where in 1854 orders were issued 
to all Commissariat Officers proceeding to the East that besides 

* perfecting themselves in French and Italian, they will be ex- 
‘ pected to learn at least one Eastern language,” Changes are 
about to be made shortly in the English Consular establishment, 
by which a knowledge of one or two foreign languages will be 
made imperative. Even in England itself French and German 
will soon become a sine qud non for every person of education, 
and the English on the Continent find by dear bought experience, 
that if they do not know French they must submit to be impos^ 
on and cheated in every way, and must return as ignorant of tne ' 
social condition of the people of the Continent as the veriest 
cockney. 

• We hail therefore as a good sign the discussions in the co- 
lumns of the Times newspaper, advocating the establishment of 
an Oriental College in London, to prepare Europeans destined 
for India ^through a course of elementary studies in Indian lan- 
guages, history, &c., for the better fulfilment of their duties, 
thus giving them an insight into the social condition, history 
and antecedents of the people among whom they are to spend 
their lives. The following is a ])rogramme of the proposed In- 
stitution ""as laid down by Sir C. Trevelyan. 

^'It is indeed high time for us to wipe away the reproach that Orient il 
literature is less cultivated in this country than in some others, which have 
not a foot of soil in India, and the still greater reproach that our young men 
proceeding to India have not even that ordinaiy knowledge of the colloquial 
language, without which it is impossible for them to do their duty in any 
, state of life to which they may be called there. Tlio hindrance to the causo 
of good government and religion in India, which has arisen from this, is not 
to be told. In order tliat the discussion may take a practical form, I will 
suggest a course of proceeding for consideration. 

1. That an Institution should be established in London for the cultiva- 
tion of Asiatic langmige.*^, and especially of those of India and China. 

% That the selection of the public servants, — civil, militarj’', clerical, 
&c., — should have reference to their general education and qualifications ; 
but that, after they have been so selected, they should not bo permitted to 
proceed to India, until they have received a certificate from the governing 
body of the new Institution that they are sufliciently instructed in the ele- 
ments of one of the vernacular languages of the Presidency, to which they 
have been designated. 

3. That persons not in the public service, intending to proceed to India 
as missionaries, merchants, planters, or in any other capacity, should be at 
liberty to attend the classes on an equal footing with persons selected for 
the public service, and to offer themselves for examination in order to ob- 
tain a certificate of qualification. 

4. That facilities should be afforded for the voluntary cultivation of the 
learned and more difficult languages, such as Sanskrit, Arabic, and the lite- 

, isary dialect of the Chinese, followed by appropriate examinations and re- 
wards for distinguished students ; and that the professors should be encou- 
raged to publish, in forme suited for popular information, the result of their 
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rosearohcs into the litonuy, social, aiul religious state of the several Eastt‘ni 

Even France has an Oriental College where some most dis- 
tinguished Professors teach Persian, Urdu, Cliinese, Arabic, 
Turkish and Sanskrit, and some of the best ( Iricntal works have 
issued from the Paris press. Vienna haS its Oriental College 
and a splendid Oriental ])ress, while Denmark sends Oriental 
scientific missions to the East with the view of encouraging the 
study of Oriental languages: so docs Prussia. In Europe there 
are 33 Pi-ofessorships of Sanskrit, and even Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, is about to establish a chair of Sanskrit. Germany has shower- 
ed down titles, medals, and “ ribbons of all the colors of the rain- 
bow,” on such Oriental scholars as Schlegel and Von Hammer, 
others fostered such men as Wilkins, Gilchrist, Wilson, Hamilton ; 
Jioebuck, and (iladwin.. 

liussia, so successful in diplomacy and our future rival in 
Central Asia,- knows the value a special and preparatory 
training for her agents sent to Oriental countries, Catherine 
the Groat laid down the policy which has been invariably act- 
ed on since, that a knowledge of the character and language 
of the country to which her olfii^^prs are sent, is a sine qua 
non. Dr. Max M idler of Oxford, in a letter to the T'imes^ 
gives the following account of her proceedings. Russia has 
always been celebrated for her linguists, and where her own 
resources failed, slic has called foreign scholars, or native tea- 
chers, to lecture on the numerous languages of the East at 
St. Petersburg, and at sonic of the smallei* Oriental seminaries 
at Kasan^ Odessa, ?\'ova-Tcherkask, and elsewhere, ' Brossel 
was called from France to teach Georgian; Dorn and Boe- 
thtlingk from Germany, the Ibrmer to teach the language of 
the Afighaiis, the latter to lecture on the ancient literature of 
India. Arabic was taught by Sheikh Mohammed Ajad Tantawi ; 
Turkish and the Tataric dialects by Mirza Kasernjbek ; both of 
them natives of the countries, the languages of which they had 
to profess. During the late war, the usefulness ol* ofticers, civil 
and military, well acquainted with the Eastern dialects, was felt 
more than ever by the Russian Government, and new aiyange- 
ments were made to pve still greater efficiency to the teaching 
of these languages. The University of St. Petersburg was call- 
ed upon to raise the time-honoured number of the four faculties 
to five, the fifth being the faculty of Oriental Literature.” We; 
quote from an ukase of the late Emperor, dated October 22, (No- 
vember 3^, 1857 : 

“ As we consider that the study of Oriental languages may derive great 
benefit if, instead of being carried on in the different Institutions under 

Jl'NK, IS59. - ‘ 2 L . 
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the Ministry of Public Instruction, it is concentrated at St. Petersburg, 
the capital offering so many advantages fur this comprehensive branch of 
knowledge, we command as follows ; — 

The section for Oriental languages, now existing in the University of St. 
Petersburg, is to be changed into a faculty, with professorships for the fol- 
lowing languages : — 

1 . Arabic ; 2 . Persiaif ; 3 . Turko-Tataric ; 4 . Mongolic ; 5 . Chinese ; 6. 
Hebrew ; 7 . Armenian ; 8. Georgian ; 9 . Mandshii. 

It is left to the Minister to appoint as circumstances may arise, ordinary 
and extraordinary professors for each of these languages. 

The lectures are open, not only to the regular students of the Universi- 
ty, but to all who may desire to avail themselves of the instruction given 
by the professors and teachers. And each public office may send a certain 
number of students, to whom a knowledge of Oriental language is deemed 
useful in thdir respective employments.” 

The lectures were opened on the 27th of August, (September 
8), 1855, and the following is a list of the subjects actually 
taught by the Oriental faculty : — 

* 

1. History of Persia ; interpretation of Persian poets, such as Sadi, 
ITaffz, and Atter ; translation into Persian ; Persian caligiaphy ; Persian 
conversation. 

2. Tmkish grammar ; history and geography of the Turkish Empire ; 
translation into Turkish ; history of Tataric literature. 

3 . Histoiy of the Ai’abs 5 translation into Arabic ; inteipretation of Ara- 
bic authors from MSS. ; Arabic grammar ; Koran. 

4. Mongolic grammar ; translation from and into Mongolic ; history of 
Dshingis Chan and the Mongols to the present day ; history of Mongolic li- 
terature ; Kalmyk language and litcniture. 

6. Chinese and Mandshu grammar*; history of Chinese and Mandshu 
literature ; inteq)retation of Chinese and Mandshu authors. 

ff. Armenian grammar ; translation from and into Armenian. 

7. Georgian grammar ; translation from and into Georgian*; history of 
Georgian literature.” 

This flaay seem a frightful list, and yet, since the first opening 
of the Oriental Academy, three new professorships had to be add- 
ed, one for. Tibetan, one for the Affghan language, and one for 
Sanskrit.” 

Some, however, in their zeal against Orientalism, would 
abolish all Sanskrit and Arabic Colleges in India, forgetting 
that |hese are in various cases the only media by which Euro- 
peans can exercise any influence whatever over a certain class of 
mindwS who are held in great estimation by the natives ; that, ac^- 
cording to their theory, such men as Dr. Ballantyne of Benares 
and Ishwar Chunder Vidyasagar of Calcutta, would have had 
to leave a leading class of minds without any direction in the 
right path. So the Pundit and Moulvie classes, the leading minds 
in the country among the masses, are to be left withoilt any use- 
ful influejice. Had ana Sahib and the Ranee of Jhansi in their 
youth been properly trained, how different might have been 
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many events in the late catastrophe. The dispute m India on 
the value of the Sanskrit and Arabic Classics is only another 
form of the controversy that raged in France in the days of Des 
Cartes and Malcbranche, and in England in Swift’s time, as to 
the '^alue of the Latin and Greek Classics, when the Pope ful- 
minated bulls against the study of (Jreek as Pagan, und of 
Hebrew as Jewish. 

The tone of opinion of Europeans newly arrived in India, 
who are ignorant of the history, manners and language of the peo- 
ple, calls for measures being taken speedily to give Europeans 
designed for 'India some training for India before they leave 
England. Hence we quite concur with the following remarks 
made by the proposers of the Oriental College : — 

“ Men who arrive in India after haviiig passed their two examinations — 
'■ One general, the other special ; one purely lEuropean, the other chiefly 
Oriental — ^will eiiter upon their duties well impressed with the superiority 
of their own country, well prepared for the difficulties that have to l)o en- 
countered, and determined to work for the advancement of all measures in 
which the interests of both countries are identical. They will look upon 
the dark inhabitants of India with a feeling of curiosity which is sure to 
grow into sympathy, — a feeling unknown and unintelligible to those who 
go there unprepared or full of prejudices. It is in human nature that wo 
take an interest in matters, to which we have devoted much of our time, 
and about which we know something. A student of art will learn to admire 
pictures which to the unschooled eye are simply repulsive. A student of 
history will spend many days in searching for a document which to others 
might seem valueless. It will be the same with those who have paid some 
attention to the study of the classical language and literature of the Brah- 
mans. As a classical scholar is moved when he sees the unchanged shores 
of Greece rising on the horizon — as he feels an interest in hearing for the 
fii:st time the spoken Greek with its living accent — as he is pleAsed when 
reminded by what passes before his eyes of the customs, the legends, and the 
poetry of the classical past, — nay, as ho cannot altogether withdraw his 
sympathy even from the degenerate descendants of an ancient and noble 
race, the civilian who has but read his NAla cr Sakuntala will look upon the 
Ganges and the ancient cities washed by its waves with a mingled feeling of 
admiration, sympathy, and pity. He will find his mind nerved and tuned 
for the most important part of a civilian’s duty, that of gaining the good-will, 
the confidence, and ready co-operation of those whom he is sent to govern. 
He will be anxious to meet those who still speak the language to which he 
has devoted so many hours ; he will have questions to ask, and his hours of 
leisure will not be hours of idleness. Conversation with the natives will 
soon become a pleasure to him, because his knowledge of Sanskrit wiU make 
him feel at home in almost any dialect of India.” 

The Anglo-Saxon is equally proud and exclusive on the banks 
of the Ganges as of the Rhine, in the Champs Elysees of 
as in Chowringhee of Calcutta. Frenchmen may tolerate his in- 
dependence on account of the money he brings, but will Hitidus 
for the money he takes away ? 

Europeans by a careful study of the language and character 

2 L2 
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of the natives, must (lualifj^tliemselves for seeing for themselves, 
ancl not trusting to interpreters. The following remarks of the 
Saturday Review respecting sepoy officers are, we fear, applicable 
to other Europeans also. Why should the officer talk wi|h the 
‘ only Suhahdar in the verandah of his Bungalow when he might 
^ flirt with the Major’s daughter or tlie Colonel’s niece in the 
‘ well furnished drawing room; or there is the book club, and the 
‘ billiard table, and the racket court. Jack sepoy is only a bore : 

^ the officers do not know the men and the men do not know the 
* ofllicers : the officers stand aloof more and more from the native 
^ soldiers.’^ Is It surprising in this case that we knew litile of the 
enemy’s movements, that our Tntclligence Department was with- 
out news, and that our officials cried Peace, Peace, when a mine 
was ready to explode under our feet. 

The men who will have influence over the natives must be 
moil who mix with the natives and know them, like Colonel 
fl. Abbot, described by Colonel Edwardes as one who had 
literally lived among the Hazara natives as their patriarch. 
Every man, woman and child in the country knew him per- 
sonally, and hastened from their occuiiations to welcome and 
sahite him as he came their way, — and what was the re- 
‘sult, the district of Hazara, which was notorious for its long 
^ continued struggles with the Sikhs, is , now about the quict- 
‘ est, happiest, and most loyal in the Puujaub.”* Of another 
Punjaub Civilian Mr. Raikes writes ; — his was the haraliduree 
^ sy^stem of administration, — living in a house with twelve doors 
‘ and all 0|>en to the people of another he says ; — as a leader he 
‘ lived among the soldiers, as a civilian among the people.” 

On the migloct by European agents of those studies which 
would enable them to have some influence over the Moslem mind, 
we quote the opinion of the late Sir II. Slecmail who moved 
so much among natives. 

** The best of iia Europeans feel our <lehciencjcs in conversation with 
Jilahomedans of high rank and education, when we arc called upon to talk 
upon subjects beyond the every-day 0(iCUiTenc(3s of life. A Mahomedan 
gentleuian of education is tolerably well acquainted with astronomy as it 
was taught by Ptolemy ; with the logic and ethics of Aristotle and Plato, 
with the works of Hippocrates and Galen, through those of Avicenna, or, as 
they call him; Booalee Shena ; and be is very capable of talking upon all 
subjects of philosv>pliy, literature, science, and tbe arts, and very much in- 
clined to do so, and of understanding the nature of tbe improvements that 
liave been made in them in modern times. But, however capable we may 
feel of discussing these subjects, or explaining these improvements in our 
own language, we all feel oui>ielves very much at a lass wKen we attempt to 
do it in theira. Perhaps few Europeans have mixed and conversed more 
fi'eely with all classes than I have, and yet 1 feel myself sadly deficient 

* fiaikeis’ Kovolt of Ihc N, W. P., p. 28. 
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when I enter, as I often do, into discussion with Mahomedan gentlemen of 
education upon the subject of the chaiucter of the Governments and insti- 
tutions of different countries — their effects upon the character and condi- 
tion of the people ; the arts and sciences ; the faculti(is and operations of 
the human mind, and the thousand other things which are subjects of every- 
day conversation among educated' and thinking men in our own countiy. 

I feel that they could understand ino quite wiOl if I could find words for 
my ideas. But these I cannot find, though their languages abound in them ; 
nor have I ever mehthe Eiiropcan gentleman who could. East Indians can, 
but they commonly want the ideas as much as we w’ant the language. The 
chief cause of this deficiency is the want of sufficient intercourse with men 
in whose presence w^e should he ashamed to api)car ignorant ; this is the 
great secret, and all sliould know and acknowledge it. We are not ashamed 
to convey our orders to our nativti servants in a barbarous language. Mili- 
tary officers seldom speak to their .stipaliecs and nativo^fficers al>out any- 
thing but arms, accoutrements, and drill, or to other natives about any thing 
but the sports of the field ; and as long as they are understood they care 
.jipt one straw in wjiat language they expnsss themselves. The conversa- 
tion of the civil servants wfith their native officeivs takes sometimes a wider 
range ; but thty have the same philosophical indifference as to the lan- 
guage in which they attempt to convey their ideas ; and I have heard some 
of our highest diplomatic characters talking without tlic sliglitest feeling of 
shame or • embarrassment to native Brinccs on the most ordinary subjects 
of every day’s interest, in a language which no human being dmt themselves 
could understand. We shall remain the same till some change of system in- 
spires us with stronger motives to please and conciliate the educated classes 
of the native community. They may be reconciled, but they can never be 
charmed out of their prejudices or the errors of tlieir preconceived opinions 
hy such language as the European gentlemen are now in tlio habit of speak- 
ing to them.” 

We have one proof of the evil effects of ignorance of In- 
dia in the cry now raised for English law, English lawyers, and 
the Englffeh language fur Courts of thistice. Whereas Indian 
experience points to tlie Punjaub as the model for Courts, thus 
described by Colonel Edwardes. Courts of Justice cheap, ac- 
^cessible and prompt; the exclusion of Vakeels: the confronting 
‘ the real parties : the arbitration by Panchayats.” Sir Henry 
Lawrence inculcated on his officers to live among the peo- * 
‘ pie, to decide more cases under trees and as few under the 
‘ punkah as possible, to ride about their district and see and 
* hear for themselves instead of through the Police and Am- 
‘ lahs”' Mr. Raikes, Judge of the Sudder at Agra, states he has 
seen in a Native State — the Rajah of Patiala’s — better justice 
administered than in the Comjiany’s Courts.* 

, Meredith Parker, in his Empire of the Middle Classes,” well 
remarks on this. It would be rather unkind to inform a mao. 

* The Court of Directors in 1836 decided that the Vernafculars were to be the 
language of the Courts on this ground. “ It is easier for the Judge to acquire the 
lauguage of the people than fof the people to acquire the language of the Judge ; the 
poorer classes who arc the parties concerned in the great majority of cases which 
come before our Courts, caimot be expected to learn a foreign language.” 
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^in an unknown tongue that he was going to be hanged, after a 

* trial not one word of which he understood from beginning to 
‘ end.” Missionary Societies ought to encourage this Oriental 
College. Dear bought experience has taught them they can- 
not always look for the propagation of Christianity in India 
to foreign agents sent out at considerable expense who, sub- 
ject to sickness, and waywardness of temper, in various cases 
abandon their work, and even when they continue few of them 
know the natives or the natives them. The result is a mere 
fraction of missionaries are qualified to become what is the real 
means of making head in India, — the nucleus for gathering a 
band of disciples around them. To discharge the duty they 
should be well up in the various phases of the native mind. The 
learned class of the Hindoos and Mussulmans, thoiigli few in 
number, yet are weighty in influence : these have been ge- 
nerally shunned by missionaries who had little preparatory 
Oriental study to enable them to cope satisfactorily with tliem. 
Hence even in Benares itself, the scat of learned Hindooism, 
there is not now a single missionary ac(iuaintcd with the Sanskrit 
language. We were glad to see the following advice on tliis 

> subject recently given by E. Underhill, Esq., Secretary to the 
Baptist Mission Society, to missionaries at Muttra. The mis- 

* sionary had need to know the Shastras, and be able to meet the 
^learned pundits, with which the place abounds, by an intelli- 

* gent appreciation of the false philosophy on which the ^reat fa- 
^ brie of Hindooism is built.” 

The Church Missionary Society and (rospel Propagation Socie- 
ty have instituted a course of examination in India m the Ver- 
nacular for all their Indian Missionaries, before they are ap- 
pointed to take charge of a mission. It comprises translations 
from* English into the Vernacular and vice versa, the writing a 
short sermon in the Vernacular, and conversation with natives. 
The Church Missionary Society has repeatedly recommended 
the study of Sanskrit or Arabic to some of its missionaries. 
The Conference of Calcutta Missionaries some time ago, on their 
discussion of what further means could be adopted for missions 
among the Mussulmans, unanimously recommended that itiission • 
aries for the Mahommedans should know enough of Arabic to be 
able to quote from and interpret the Koran. The need of an 
Oriental College to lay the foundation with Missionaries intend-^ 
ed for India, in ‘^hame training,” the acquiring some know- 
ledge of the learned languages, literature, philosophy and tiie- 
ology held in esteem by the Mussulmans and Hindobs 
‘ tihe condition qf gainihg their good-will and respect, and as the 
' means of acquiring that mastery of their religious and pbiloso- 
^ l>hical ideas which can alone enable the advocate of Christianity 
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* to argue with them on an equal footing, in an enlightened spirit 
‘and in an effective ^manner,” has long been obyioiis toper- 
sons who have studied what Missionary qualifications ought to 
be. J. Muir, Esq. in his able ' Keinarks on the training of 
^ Missionary Agents,” suggests that the students should attend 
a course of 

“ Lectures on the oharacteri.stics of these languages, and the literature they 
embody, on the relations of that literature to the mental peculiarities of 
the people among whom it is cuirent, and on all questions bearing upon the 
best methods of rendering the languages efiicient and attractive vehicles 
for the conveyance of truth. In the theory and art of reasoning and per- 
suasion, in the best modes of presenting new and strange truths to the ig - 
norant and superstitious, as well as to those whose minds are perverted by 
false philosophy, by prejudice, or by interest ; he should be made acquaint- 
ed with the superstitious and religious systems, whether popular or philo- 
sophical, of those for whoso conversion he is to labour, and with the prin- 
ciples on which their several false doctrines may be most effectually con- 
troverted.” 

Much is said now in England, and with great justice, of the impor- 
^nce of missionary preachirij; to the Heathen and Mussulmans 
of India. But an important point is always omitted — the quali- 
fications for the work. One of these is surely, a thorough acquain- 
tance with the various modes, phfases and similes by which 
orientals express their ideas. This can only be gained in India by 
a conversanoy with Indian history and popular native literature, 
and by intercourse of a free and easy nature with natives of various 
classes in society. We fear that judged by this standard notone^o 
tenth of the preachhig missionaries is qualified. Vociferation is 
not impression, and the Tinging changes on a few theological 
topics delivered in a dry, cold, Anglo-Saxon way, is not calculated 
to tell on Asiatic minds. European Missionaries are generally 
wide as the pole asunder from orientals in the choice of topics. 
Even dry law has been enshrined in poetic imagery; as an 
instance of this we give the following version of rrofessor 
Griffiths from Menu, the oldest Hindoo Lawgiver, on the duty 
of Kings ; — 

He that ruleth should endeavour with his might and main to be 
Like the Powers of God around him, in bis strength and majesty ; . 

Like the Bain-God in due season sendeth showers from above, 

He should shed upon his kingdom equal favour, gracious lovo ; 

As the Sun draws up the water with his fiery rays of might, 

Thus let him from his own kingdom claim his revenue and right j 
As the mighty Wind unhinder’d bloweth freely where he wiU, 

Let the**monarch, ever present with his spies places fill ; 

Like as in the judgment Yama punisheth both friends and foes, 

Let him judge and punish duly rebels who his might oppose ; 

As the Moon’s unclouded^rising bringeth peace and calm delight, 

Let his gracious presence ever gladden all his people’s sight ; 
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Let the king consume the wicl^d — burn the guilty in Iiis ire, ^ 

Bright in glory, fierce in anger, like the mighty God of Fire ; 

As the Gener^tl JM other fee<leth alt to whom she gkreth birth, , 

Let the king suppoi-t his subjects, like the kindly-fostering Earth.” 

It may be said tlie plain preaching of tlie Govspel is enough. 
True, God c:m convert without means at all, hut he generally 
chooses suitable instnunents, No\v wliat is plain preaching 
to a Euglialiman is positively dull, ilry and insipid to an 
Asiatic. We give, our question to the mere Anglo-Saxon 
— had Mahomed written his Koran in the style of an Anglo- 
Saxon book, and preached in tlic style of Anglo-Saxons, whore 
would his ])rcaching ihtiucncc have be(m ? Kveii the books of the 
Bible, designed for all* men, shew by their style that an Anglo- 
Saxon could have ha<l no liand to tliem. 

What an intensely oriefital book is the Bible — so much so that 
it requires years before the Anglo-Saxon mind cari i’ully un- 
derstand the force of tliose brilliant, S2)ark]ing, oriental metaphors 
and similes jvith which Holy Writ is so profusely sprinkled. 
Contrast the exquisitely beautiful tliscourses of Christ which, op 
the model of eastern apologue, never propound a dogma without 
clothing it with a simile, with the vapid, dull discourses 
called Sermons which issilfe in such swarms from the English 
press. Our old English writers such as Jeremy Taylor, how- 
ever, followed the Bible model in thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,” Where lies the great power of a preacher 
like Dr, Guthrie — it is in his semi-Asiatic mode of illustration, 
bringing all nature to furnisli the g olden casket of truth. 

When our blessed Lord, who came not only to atone for man- 
kind but also to set us an example,” taught, how different 
was his style and oriental mtoner from that of modern preach- 
ing By Christ’s touching parables, striking similitudes and 
^ familiar illustrations, he commanded* the attention and awak- 
^ ened the sympathy of all who heard him, however prejudiced or 
^ opposed they might be to the humiliating truth which they 
‘ heard.” The fact that ‘‘ without a parable Christ spake not to the 
people,” is one of the reasons why ‘‘ tlie common people heard him 
gladly.” The Wesley ans in England understood this Veil in last 
century when many of their ministers, tailors or carpenters ori- 
ginally, by their familiar style and homely illustrations drew 
ferowds, while Fellows of Colleges preached to empty benclms. 
Even in England, truth through similitude is popular. What 
a wondrous power for good has been exerted by the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Albeit written on the thorough oriental principle of 
clothing abstract truth in the form of allegory, it has been pro- 
nounced oven by the metaphysical Anglo-Saxon Coleridge as 
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the best summary of evangelical theology ever produced by a 
writer not miraculously inspired.” 

Luther, from his understanding the force of music and verna- 
cular poetry on the minds of his countrymen, devoted special at- 
tention to working the people with a taste for good hymns 
and tunes. But in Bengal what vapid and doggerel compositions 
have we generally under the name of hymns formative Chris- 
tians, while or\ the other hand choice language aM high poetic 
talent is shewn in the hymns composed by the Hindus in ho- 
nour of their Gods or of any event of the day. Wc nessd a Cowper 
and a Charles Wesley for the Christianity of Bengal. Had Mis- 
sionaries been acquainted with oriental tastes, such compositions 
as many of the existing Bengali hymns, so degrading to Chris- 
tianity, would never have been tolerated. 

We do trust that both the objects wc have been advocating, 
an Oriental College in England for Europeans destined to labour 
in the East, and a Christian Vernacular Kducation Society 
for leavening the masses in India, will meet with support. They 
have the sympathy of men of experience in India who will be 
glad to co-operate. The Queen’s Proclamation has thrown oil on 
the waves, and every man must carry out its spirit. This cannot 
be done by the quixotic plan of trying to turn an Asiatic into an 
Englishman, but by the Europeans becoming, like St. Paul, all 
things to all men.” 


June, 1850. 


2M 
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Art. in. — I- Report on the Revenue Adinmhtration ofjhe Lower 

Provinces^ for 18r56-57. 

2. The Revenue Hand Booh, hy J. li. YoUNG, EsQ. 

3. Official Papers, Manuscript. 

A GiiE AT Sindian question is like a huge round of beef: you 
may cut and come again. And no man will deny that the 
Perpetual ISettlementj and the ownership of the soil, are amongst 
the great Indian questions of almost every administration. Itcr 
cent events have set journalists, statesmen, and onlinary adini- 
nistrators to discuss all those measures which lUfiy best contri- 
bute to the permaneneq and solidity of our rule. Indeed, we 
fear that in the din of conflict, the crash of theories, the ex- 
plosion of old credds, and the distrust of all experience, some of 
our leaders of thought and opinion may have been carried a lit- 
tle too far, and like the would-be line lady in one of Dickens’ 
Novels, may have formed and expressed an immense variety of 
‘ opinions upon an immense variety of subjects.” This Review 
has, however, as far as was possible, hitherto maintained its j)rin- 
ciple of being the avowed organ of no single party, but of sifting 
and analysing all those measures of reform or innovation, by 
which we hope to reach something tangible and practi(‘.al at 
lust. No question can be grander in proportion, more intricate 
in detail, or more paramount in importance, than that of Indian 
revenue and rent. No interests demand more attention, or fill 
a greater space, than vested interests in land. And though wo 
can scarcely hope to dismiss the Cornwallis Settlement, to fix the 
absolute ownership of the land on any one class, or fully to review 
the revenue operations of a single yciu% in the compass of one 
article, we believe ourselves to possess some information not 
incorrect, and perhaps not wholly uninteresting, which may 
thJow a little li^ht on the eftect of our revenue system, and on 
the possibility of enhancing taxation, introducing English land- 
lords, and raising the value of land. ^ 

The Kevenue Report of the Sudder Board for 1856-57, 
which lies before us, is like many of its predecessors, a clear 
and elaborate report. Men who delight in statistics will find 
themselves amply rewarded by a perusal of the sixty *nine4)a- 
ragraphs, and the twenty-four appendices, into which are pack- 
ed a great many things which we want to know regarding 
the collections, the remissions, the changes in estates, the sum- 
mary suits, the defaulters, the settlements and the sales, in no 
less than fifty-two districts, extending from tlie narrow point . 
of Sandoway on the one hand to the disturbed districts of Be- 
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liar'^ on the otlict, and from the most Eastern Frontier of As- 
sam to the unhealthy but profitable annexation of Sumbhul- 
pore far to the West of the Grand Trunk Road. We think, 
however, that more may be done by a closer examination of the 
working of the Settlement of JLord Cornwallis in one particular 
district ; and without discouraging such readers as honor us with a 
j>erusal, by alarming statements and undeniable figures, we hope 
to present them. with some facts and deductions which may help 
to set one or two speculations at rest. With this ’'intention we 
shall devote this paper mainly to the land revenue of one single 
Zillah. 

We have seen lately what a district in the North West Pro- 
vinces was like during a rebellion.* We now take a district of 
Ilengal, which during the same rebellion, remained undisturbed 
by aught but vague rumour. In many respects it is a fair 
sample of the rich and populous tracts included in the Perpetual 
Settlement. Extensive in size, traversed in one 2>art by several 
navigable rivers ; studded with numerous factories, productive 
of all the articles essential to the comfort and existence of half a 
million of natives, not overtaxed, not under-poimlated, with 
little or no jungle remaining for the axe to dis2)lace, with swamps 
that from natural causes are year by year converted into solid 
acres, it is, on the whole, as good a selection as we could make 
for illustrating some of the main i)ointa which characterise landed 
interests on this side of India. It yields a revenue little short of 
twelve lakhs in the year, European capitalists are concerned in its 
jiroducts. Influential Zemindars accumulate or disperse its wealth, 
and increase its litigation. The condition of its population, their 
{possible improvement, the security ctf real propeety^ and the 
maintenance of the various complex interests which have silently 
grown up with the growth of our administration, present a wide 
and seemingly interminable field of inquiry. But before con- 
sidering the present state of the rent and revenue there, we 
shall glance at the condition of the district abqpt one hundred ‘ 
years ago. ^ 

It is the fashion to talk of the Zemindar^tenure as the 
creation of Lord Cornwallis. But the truth is that the nucleus 
of the system existed in the days of Hastings and Clive. jWhen 
Shore was luminously expounding the principles on which the,,,^ 
revenue of Bengal ought to be collected, he note<^R as a 
fact, that a tract of country yielding one crore oVRupees, 
or more than one-half the gross revenue of the whole pif^vince, 
was held by some seven Zemindars. These wealthy individuals are 
now, most of them designated by the title of Raja, that is, wher- 

* See Article ‘'A District during a Rebellion” in No, LXI of this Review, 
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ever they still survive. the tract of country with which we 
are now dealing was, to speak roundly, parcelled out between 
two of the seven whom Shore enumerated, with the addition of 
a third. These three, between them, were liable for the reve- 
nue of a country which extended from the Ishainatti not forty 
miles East of Calcutta to the North bank of the Poddhu or 
Ganges. Of the three •families one is reduced from the receipt 
of rents exceeding half a million to a ])oor pittance of two or 
three lakhs a year. The second is represented by an individual 
on whom a liberal education, and the direct superintendence of 
watchful Guardians, Collectors and Commissioners, during a 
lengthened minority, have bestowed just intellect and capacity 
sufficient to enable him to squander a good patrimony. The 
third, though noted for careless management and consequent 
indebtedness, is a generous landlord, a loyal subject, and *<igcn^ 
tleman with tendencies somewhat in favour of the old school. 
All these have seen large portions of their Zcmindai'ies alienated 
to form new and independent tenures. Each, at the commence- 
ment of our rule, was admitted as the individual responsible 
for the Government demand over a very extensive area. Each 
even then, enjoyed some of those advantages which from use 
and "habit, we arc accustomed to associate with the status of a 
Zemindar, as distinct from that of a mere collecting agent. 

Time wore on. The temporary administration by Dewans, 
the limited settlements for five years, and the able disquisitiousofa 
crotchetty official like F rancis, a sanguine administrator like James 
G rant, and a clear-headed and well-informed Civilian like Shore, 
himself topped by Lord Cornwallis, resulted in the famous Set- 
tlement of 1793. But even in the above short period the 
number of distinct estates, that is of specific portions of land, 
on which specific jummas had been fixed, and for which separate 
engagements had been entered into by hidlviduals liable for the 
dues of Government, had very considerably increased. The in- 
evijable tendency of our administration, coupled with the mere 
enlargement of families, is against the permanence of huge Ze- 
mindaries. On the other hand the same rule has very largely 
increased the value of property, and has invested the original 
Zemindaries now split up into scores or hundreds, with a far 
greater measure of security than is commonly believed. 

In the middle of the last century there were thus three fami- 
lies, the heads of which were responsible for the revenue of one 
district. In 1793 the number of estates for which separate en- 
gagements had been signed, was three hundred and seventeen. 
Sixty-five years afterwards, or in 1858, the estates on the roll 
or Towjih of the collectorate, number no less than four thousand 
five hundred and fifty ; a number which will be found even 
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more accurate than that recorded the Board’s Report of this 
district for 1856-57. 

The causes of Ihis increase are not very far to seek. In some, 
cases families grew and expanded: the usual disputes about 
management and division ensued, and the estate was divided 
by tlie 3 fe venue authorities, after an amount of investigation and 
petitioning which would have disposed of one-half of the 
claims to colnpen^latlon arising out of the iMiitiny. In others, the 
head of the family made his own distribution before death, or 
gave, during his lifetime, this estate to a favourite dependant, or 
that to be an appanage for a younger son. In a third class of 
cases, whole Pergunnahs, which were then co-extensivc with vast 
and profitable Zemindaries, were put up to public sale not in 
the district, but in Calcutta itself. A 1‘ourth class arose out of the 
creation of Kharija or independent Talooks under the free will 
of the Zemindar, who marked oft* distinct portions of his Zeminda- 
rics receiving a round sum down to meet some linancial exigen- 
cy. We have good^ reason to believe that the relentless sales of 
laud for arrears of revenue, and the creation of distinct small es- 
tates by tliQ voluntary act of the landholder, went on at an 
alarming rate during the first ten or fifteen years of this centu- 
ry. All the above causes aiuTa few others may explain fully the 
multiplication of Zemindaries. lixtravagance and recklessness 
in the owners, as well as peremptoriness in the enforcement of the 
demands of the State, incredible mismaiiagexncnt, stupendous 
frauds on the part of subordinates, unparalleled litigation on one 
hand, or mere neglect of rights and responsibilities on the other, 
sundered and split up the immense tracts of country for the re- 
venue of which a few liad been liable, into hundreds of smaller 
and more convenient estates. AVe are anxious not to encumber 
this article with statements .and figures, but something of the 
kind is so suggestive of the peculiarities of our system, and of 
the tenacity of life which the Hindu exhibits, that we subjoin 
details in this place. 

The number of Mahals or estates we have stated to be 4,550. 
These, again, consist of 4,493 immutably assessed, and 57 with a 
revenue fliictmitiiig, but not likely to be largely increased. The 
above are held by men of different castes in the following propor- 
tion. 

Hindu Sudder Proprietors, 3,855 

Mohammedan Ditto, ••• ... 643 

European Ditto, ... ... ... ... 52 

Total, .•• ••• ••• ••• ••• 4,550 

The Hindu Proprietors again are sub-divided into the following 
list : — 
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Brahmins of various ranks. 

],328 

Kayast or Writer, 

... 2,20;} 

Baidya or Physician, 

... • ... 209 

Bunnia or Shopkeeper, 

14 

Teli or Oilman, 

10 

Mfiddak or Confectioner, ... 

r> 

Khatri or Military, 

5 

Kaibarto or Agriculturist, 

25 

Shaba or Vintner, 

32 

Karmokar or Blacksmith, ... 

8 

Tanti or Weaver, ... ^ 

... ... 5 

Bashtum or Mendicant, 

10 

Chandal or Outcast, ...%. 

1 

^I?otal, ... ... ... 

3,855 ’ 


From the above it will at once be seen that the ^ upper ten 
thousand’ still maintain theif ground. Property is still in the 
hands of those whom wc may reasonably, suppose to be alive 
to the advantages of education.. The money making shopkeep- 
ers, the retiul traders, the petty merchants, liave not completely 
dispossessed the rural families^ of respectability and worth. 
Estates have indeed changed hands or been cut into pieces, but 
ownership still runs in the olduchannels. The number of Hindus 
of the highest caste in the social pyramid are still more than 
double all the Mahommedans put together. The pen still mono- 
polises a large portion of goodly heritages. The scales and the 
yard measure have not won the day. Neither the Mahommedan 
invasion, nor the English rule, have resulted in the wholesale 
• transfer of ancient rights to new races. 

As to tlie actual revenue no single estate pays as much as a 
lakh of Rupees, and only two estates'rare assessed at more than 
half a lakh, one of which is a jiortion of a remarkably fine Per- 
gunnah, and the other is a very well known estate devoted, 
by the will of a former owner, to certain pious, and charitable, and 
educational purposes, under the immediate superintendence of 
Government. The estates pay revenue according to the sub^ 
joined list : — 

Number, .v 

Above 50,000 Rupees, 2 


Ditto 

10,000 

do. 


... 22 

Ditto 

. 5,000 

' do. 


... 10 

Ditto 

1,000 

do. 


... 88 

Ditto 

500 

do. 


... 84 

Ditto 

100 

do. 

• • • • • • 

... 419 

Under 

100 

do. 

• • * V ■ • 

... 3,925 


Total, 


4,550 Estates. 
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Considering that in some portions iDf the district the number 
of Mahommedans of the lower orders is to the Hindu popula- 
tion as three to two, or even four to five, the comparative failure 
of Mahommedans to acquire land is worthy of note. There is no 
positive disqualification under which Mussalmans labour, and 
often no lack of talent exhibited by them in particular lines. 
Equally good JShitivc Judges are to be found on the bench from 
those who have* studied Aboo Ilanifa and the Koran, as from 
the claFS brought up in the tenets of the Shastras. Some of the 
best of the Darogahs are Maliommedans. But it takes a long time 
to root out an ancient race. The Hindoo clings to his land with 
tlic love of a Ftighlander, and with the pertinacity of Kaboth. ^ 
The old tiimilies which partitioned out^Bengal from the Megha 
to the Hooghly, were principally Hindoo. Their jaumerous de- 
pendants, their local agents, were of the same nation, and these 
are precisely the men who in times of difficulty, rose on the 
ruins of a patron, and acquired lands for themselves. The 
spectacle of Gilbert Glossin, Writer to the Signet, purchasing at 
a public roup the estate of an Ellaugowan, Ins, we fear, been ex- 
hibited scores of times In a dozen ditt'erent Zillahs. But new men, 
whether Hindoos or Mahommedans, have became Zemindars and 
Talookdars by one inevitable process. Whether they collected 
rents on behalf of their patron for which they did not account, 
but allowed the estate to come to the hammer by a judicious 
failure to pay* its dues, or whether they took fair advantage of 
the absence of bidders and made lucky purchases at low prices, 
or whether in trade and 8i)eculation^hey amassed money which 
they desired to convert into acres, they have one and all, by 
various routes, arrived at the unpleasant but inevitable terminus 
of having to pay for their purchases. AVe have had a little too 
much of a very plausible outcry against Government as having 
discouraged the settlement of Europeans on the land. Govern- 
ment has no more hindered Englishmen in general from buying 
estates within the last twenty-five years, than it has specially 
singled out the 52 Europeans above noted for its protection, or 
lent its powerful aid to establish nearly four thousand Hindoos 
as landed proprietors, in preference to about some six hundred 
and fifty Mahommedans, who have stepped in by mere chance. 
If it be said that the time to have purchased at a low rate has 
long passed away, and that estates are no longer bought with 
the same facilities as they were at the commencement 6f this cen- 
tury ; the reply is that, at that period, Europeans were not even 
amenable to the ordinary Civil Courts, and their exclusion from 
land was a simple necessity, and we doubt much whether any 
European capitalist then thought about Indian soil as an in- 
vestment* At this clay, whoever wants a large and profitable 
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esta'^ must pay largely for^it by private conveyance. The best 
estates never come to the public hammer. The bare notifi- 
cation of such a possibility would brinj: a dozen rival Zemindars 
into the field. It was said by some of tlie unofficial Europeans, 
who gave their evidence before the Committee of 1853, with far 
greater candour and fairness than the Colonists of 1858, that 
men might wait for years, with the money in their pockets, be- 
fore they could sight even the chance of a purchase at public 
auction. The cry against the severity of the Sale Law, as detri- 
mental to permanency of right, like most other patriotic cries, 
has also been much too noisy. We have just seen that by fartlie 
greater number of estates are assessed at a very low figure, tad 
that only thirty-six pay* a good round lump of taxation. In the 
district We are treating of, only 8 estates were put up for sale 
in the year 185G, and only 65 in all the past five years. Of the 
whole number of estates put up to auction, tlirough the whole 
province in which the Peri)etuAl Settlement prevails, nearly one- 
half belong to the district of Chittagong, and any one who has 
taken the trouble to cast his eye over a Gazette containing ad- 
vertisements of approaching sales, will hardly be tempted, we 
think, to invest his money in the purchase of Mouza Kassimnug- 
gur, difficult to be identified, in a Turrnf with a hard name, and 
rated at a Sudder jumma. of 1 Rupee, 9 annas, and 9 pie per 
annum. The Sale Law, in its very harshness, has driven land- 
holders to look after their affairs, and has saved them from ruin. 
Tn only one district, throughout the whole of the Lower Pro- 
vinces, has there been aif^thing like active speculation, in the 
last year of the Board’s Report, for estates sold for arrears of re- 
venue. In the districts in the immediate neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta landed interests appear almost as secure from risk as they 
do in the allodial tenures of England. Not 5,000 Rs. were 
spent, by purchasers of estates, at public auction, in the year 
1856, in four metropolitan districts, one of which is the subject 
of our notice. 

To get at the Government revenue in any district is a mere 
matter of reference to reports. The gross taxation on the whole 
area of the land can be ascertained to a fraction of a rupee. But 
to say what proportion rent bears to revenue ^is not so easy. 
The following calculation may perhaps serve as a basis. By re- 
turns procured from departments other than the revenue, we 
have ascertained that the number of villages in our district 
amounts to about 4,500. In other words there is a geographical 
village for about every revenue mahal or estate. Most people are 
aware that geography and revenue have no regular connection 
with each other. Some estates, are, indeed, made up of a single 
mouzah ; many others are composed of pieces of half a dozen dif- 
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ferent villages : others are neatly rounded off, embrace four or five 
villages and form as compact a property as an estate in a ring 
fence ; and others again are still commensurate with a whole or 
half a Pergunnah. Taking then the number of cultivated and in* 
habited villages to be equal to the number of estates on the (jO*^ 
vernment roll, though they havc‘ no other reference or connection 
therewith, we have four thousand five hundred villages respon- 
sible for a revenue of twelve lakhs a year. In other words each 
village would contribute revenue to theainountof 2(i7 lis. a year- 
And taking ca(di village, on an average, to include sixty houses, 
the pressure on each house would be rather under 4 Rs. 8 
annas a year. liut we believe these statements to be less fa- 
vourable than census and measurement would prove. 

Resides the ordinary revenue derivable from taxed estates there 
is something levi<‘d from those Mahals which have been purchas- 
ed on ar-count of txovdhiment, and wlicre the right to revenue 
merges in the right to rent. The whole sum derivable from 
this source in both the Regulation and the extra- Reg illation 
l*ro^inces <»f Bengal, is about fifteen lakhs and a half, a sum be- 
low ^lat derivable from the Crown lands in England, which the 
late returns give at £270,000. In the single district of our 
article, the collections do not amount to 20,000 Rupees a year. 
K/mss mahals arc usually expensive parts of the re^ enue admi- 
nistration. (lovcrnment has to buy the estates which invite no 
jmrehasers. When it has bought them, it has to identify their 
sites and boundaries, and to resist half a dozen claimants who main- 
tain that their lainls arc being invaded to supply the deficiency 
of the purcliased estate, which has gone Into the river or taken 
wings and llowii away. And when it has identified and marked 
out the boundaries, the rent has to be collected by legal means 
from recusant or disreputable Ryots on inditfcreiit soils, or villages 
half ruined by fever, inundation, or notorious as the haunts of 
crime. Farming in the hands of gentlemen is usually a losing 
speculation. To be in charge of the Khass mahals ahd to work 
them efficiently was, in former days, the sure sign of a rising 
young officer. In the present day it is generally found that the 
safest and simplest plan is to farm out the estates at a moderate 
rent for a term of 10, 20, or 30 years, ♦ 

A third source of revenue are the resumed estates. They have 
been comprehended in the number of estates on the roll, and 
their revenue is included in the twelve lakhs leviable in the dis- 
trict, which revenue the resumptions increased by rather more 
than a lakh of Kupeos. The whole annual increase from resump- 
tion to the revenue, all over the Lower Provinces, may bo set 
down at about 37 lakhs. European officers have begun to forget, 
though natives still keenly remember, the irritation and discon*^ 
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teut caused by these inquisitive measures. We will venture to 
say that this is the one ^evance which educated or respeo* 
table natives still acutely feel. It surpasses any Vexation arising 
out of the law’s delay. It banishes speculation as to the con- 
.duct of the police. It eflectually bhuts out all sunnises as to 
the injustice the salt tax. We mucli doul>t whether the re- 
sumptions would ha\o been persevered in, had Government 
fully and clearly anticipated the limited increase to the revenue 
as compared witli the unUaiited amount of real dibcontcut. And 
we think that it would be possible to rai&c twice the amount to- 
morrow, in. tlic'-e days of iinancial exigency, by simply raising 
the salt tax through one stroke of the pen, without calling I'orth 
more than half a do/on letters in the newspapers, or engendering 
anywhere one quarter of the ill-will which arose out of the Coni- 
])any’fi attempts ^ to enjoy its own again for this is the exact 
equivalent to the well known and deteiited jdirasc baz-yaft 
The rcsiim})tions were, however, softened and toned down, as 
operations ])rogressod. Some cbtateb, by valid title or length of 
prescription, escaped the grasp of the otticial. Many werf 
settled with the old v(*nf-frce proprietor at a very low asbcssmcnt : 
an immense number of sin ill pieces of land were released at once, 
either because tlu» total of the grant was less than one hundred 
beegaks, or because no siugle one of the pieces making up the 
grant amounted to fifty becgalis. We can say little either in 
the way of praise or censure, on the very limited number of re- 
sumptions wliich are now instituted by Government. It blioUld 
I e clearly understood that all active inijuisition has long ago 
ceased. JJo per&on is* called on to show why he claims to hold 
rent-free land, unless the course of the survey (»r of '>ettlcincnt 
should disclose that lie is hoKling lands in excess of an estJite, 
witiumt any osiatbiblr title at alL Kveu with this, tlie operations 
of 28 districts are not marked by any iv-^umptions wliatever. 

But this is not buffitnent to bet at rest the anxieties of small 
rent-free pro])riet«)rs. The <*Liiiub of the GoYerniucnt arc foregone, 
but tho&e of tlie Zcmiudar lemniii. No lai)bc of time, it has been 
ruled, bars tlie rigid of tliib individual to rent, or iu legal phra- 
seologv, the mere existence of a claim to rent is in itself a valid 
caubCtof action whivh perpetually recurs. 'The Zcmiudar may sue 
to set aside a rent-tree tenure under the terms of the rcbump- 
tion law, or he may sue simply to assess a tenure at a proper 
rate, and may call on any under-tenant within his estate to 
prove the title by which he holds his property and the deed 
which fixes^his rent. There are thousands of small pieces, as we 
^ave said, held rent-free by men of all castes and occupations, 
Ipt over the country, to which, in the present state of the law, 
TOcre efflux of time gives no additional security. On the contrary 
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every additional year may be the catise of invalidity. A gene- 
ration passes away : documents are exposed to injury from damp^ 
heat, stofpas, and insects : witnesses die : a troublesome landlord 
becomes too powerful for his neighbours ;^a crotchetty Judge may 
require impossible i)roofs, or may uuhesitatinglj rule that title 
deeds are rank forgeries and that long prescripjife enjoyment is 
in itself no proof of right. It is high time thattlio Legislature 
should interfere to lay clown some jmsitive rule, above the chang- 
ing or erroneous data of Judicial ofliccrs*, in order to secure the 
comfort and conteniment of a large Imtiiot a privileged class. We 
believe that the 13111 for the Limitation ol’ Suits inirodiiced by our 
late Chief Justice, will effectually provide for this. It will not 
pass into law one day sooner than is absolutely nec^essary. llent- 
free land is rising in value. It is inr.aensely prized by all those 
individuals, half way between Zeuiindar and mere llyot, whom 
our rule in Bengal has called into existence, and who thrive by 
speculation, service, or trade. Tt is a more tempting invest- 
ment for a sqbatautial householder than a new loan, or a Trea- 
sury bill. It is just possible, too, that it may be the means of 
ameliorating the condition of the agriculturist, who himself ex- 
pects a lighter taxation when his Landlord is untaxed. To fix 
some definite limit to harassing and unexpected claims for rent, 
to promulgate a sharp and decisive clause through which no 
legal ingenuity shall be able to drive a hackery or a palanquin, 
will be one good step in the cause of progress to be followed 
by others of which we have heard something lately in the 
shape of Amended Procedure, Courts of Small Causes, and prohir 
bitions against Secret Trusts, and Rival Markets. 

We sum up the results of our survey of the revenue func-r 
tions in a single district. The Government demand is about 
twelve lakhs a year, including the increase.from resumed estates. 
Government as Zemindar collects rents, we will not say holds'^ 
lands, to the amount of 20,000 Rupees a year. In the space of 
two years not a single person was imprisoned as a defaulter, on 
account of revenue, and only eight small and insignificant estates 
was put up to sale, on the same grounds, within the year. The 
amount of taxation falls oti each house, taken one with another and 
including an immense area of cultivation, at the rate of about 
Rupees 4-8 a year. The security of Zcinindarry tenure cannot 
well be improved by any means short of the absolute extinction 
of the land tax, and the position of the Zemindar is quite as in? 
fiuential as is compatible with the freedom of the executive, and 
with the rights of other classes. 

An enquiry into revenue leads naturally ^to a consideration of 
other rights besides those of the Government at the top of the 
pyramid, and of the Zemindars immediately beneath ; wherefore 
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descending a step lower, we come to the under-tenants or midclle- 
men, of whose insecurity we have all heard. In the present 
state of our Revenue Law, we may aflBrm generally tlp^t no one 
class of under-tenures is specially protected by legislation with 
the exception of Jthose known as Putni Taloohs. A i^utni Talook, 
is, as its title egresses, nothing less than an estate* within an es- 
tate, a Talook m'eated, let fall, or established on the whole or on 

J art of the Zcmindarry by the voluntary act of the Zemindar.^ 
t differs from other under-tenures in this, that the holder thereof,, 
in consideration of a bonus, acquires a rent fixed in perpetuity, 
and every right which is inherent in the Zemindar. The te- 
nure can descend by inheritance, or be transferred by private sale, 
and the Talookdar lias the privilege of « creating similar estates 
under himself, subject always his own liability for the rent 
fixed by the Zemindar. These inherent rights can he devolved 
bn Putni Talookdars of the third or fourth degree, and the 
Putnidar becomes the regular rent collector to whom the Ryots 
may look for ail matters relative to their own engagements, and 
the Government for infoFmation when any practical emergency 
arises. But as a set off to these advantages, the Zemindar hav- 
ing.alienated his Zcmindarry rights to the Putnidar, stands to the 
latter somewhat in the relation in which the Government stood 
to the Zemindar himself. In other words, as the Government can 
advertise and put up to sale the estates of defaulting Zemindars at 
four periods in the year, so can the Zemindar advertise and sell 
the tenures of defaulting Putnidars twice within the twelvemonth. 
The sales are conducted under similar forms and with the same pe- 
remptoriness as those for the dues of Government ; and all subse- 
quent incumbrances created under the Putnidar of the first 
degree are avoided, unless such under-tenants choose to stay the 
sale by depositing the arrears. Practically, however, actual sales 
•are few in number, and they are liable to be set aside by the tedi- 
ous process of a regular Civil Suit. Piily one sale took place in 
the year 1 858, out of some scores of suits instituted, as the mere no- 
tice of auction had the effect of compelling payment. Many Euro^ 
peans hold lands as Putnidars of the first degree, in the district 
of which we are tteating, and it is obvious that if this tenure can 
be surrounded with adequate securities, it may become, for all 
practical purposes, quite as safe an investment as a Zemindarry 
itself. As regards facility of acquirement it is much easier to 
acquire a profitable Putni than a large estate. A Zemindar will 
not part absolutely with his estate by private conjeyance, and 
will take tolerably good care that it shall not be put; up to sale for 
arrears, but he will have no objection, on receiving a round sum 
of ^ n^oney, to create a subordinate estate and delegate hia entire 
prii^^es to another. Here then is the facility for investment : 
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what isj required is, ])rotection for* the man >who has paid hi& 

money, against the inexorable punctuality of the Government 
sale for arrears. As it is, the Putnidar has a definite existence. 
A special law defines his position, records his liabilities, ])oints 
out his danger, provides his safeguard, and proclaini.s his rights. 
But the law does not raise him above that indefinite dread of 
eventual extinction by the default of the Zemindar, under which, 
as long as , it. lasts, no, generous outlay, no permanent improve- 
ments, can well be expected. If the Putnidar acquij^s the 
rights of and succeeds to, the position of the Zemindar in connec- 
tion with the land and ita occupants, he ought to be placed in 
a similar position with regard to the Government ; that is, he 
ought to be .held responsible for no default hut his own. Every- 
thing that can be said on this subject with regard to Patnidars, 
applies equally to all under-tenures of every other description, in 
behalf of which no such special legislation has been framed. A 
few of these creations are protected by the sale law, and the sale 
law itself, as we have shown, very rarely comes into play. But 
where there is the way, it may be discovered by the corrupt yviU* 
An under-tenant, let his rights or denomination be what they may, 
(and if is usually something terminating in r/«r,) may be the most 
important man in the whole of one or two villages. His existence, 
though not formally rcioognised in our revenue code, is per- 
petually alluded to in a long scries of enactments. The Courts may 
teem with cases in which his rights are constantly attacked or 
assailed, and a great deal of the local law literature may be 
tinged by his claims. If a tank is to be dug, or a market esta- 
blished, or a road laid down, or a swamp to be drained, it may 
be that little can be done till liis co-operation has been ensured. , 
If crime is to be concealed and. offenders are to escape with 
impunity, his word may shut the mouths of the population 
against the enqurics of the most energetic detective: if the 
estate changes proprietors by private conveyance, it is as he 
wills it, whether matters go smoothly or the reverse. We admit 
freely that in spite of the legal right of avoiding almost all encum- 
brances acquired by a purchaser at public auctioi^ it is not so 
easy to eject or to annihilate one of these strong middlemen. 
The same stubbornness that confronts an auction purchaser, 
may equally oppose a purchaser by private sale, who comes in 
on a less advantageous footing. But if land does change hands 
and if puttuni Talooks are created, or estates are farmed out 
with profit both to grantor and grantee, as daily happens, why 
should we wish, under any circumstances whatever, that flourish- 
ing under-tenures should be rendered null and void ? Why should 
it be good policy to annihilate by law such creations in oi^ecase, 
and to let them take their chance and maintain themselves as best 
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they can in another ? Why invite purchasers to the Collector’s 
sale room by holding out a special inducement, when, without 
such special inducement, land is daily mortgaged and transferred 
in the private Cuteherry ? The law for the protection of all 
l)on^ tide. under- tenurevS, after rcgistiy and on summary enquiry, 
like most other necessary laws, lias been delayed from clamour, 
from timidity, and from the pressure of untoward circumstances. 
On the one side is the welfare of an increasing class of the 
nativ(%iiftmmunity, tlie frequent jiiveslincnt of moderate capital, 
and the wants of our real middle classes : on the other tlie 
increased selfishness and tlie alarmed cupidity of a few Baboos, 
who have |got up a ridiculous cry about danger to their own 
vested rights, and insecurity to the Jie venue. The issue of the 
contest, we trust, is at hand. '^I'he Kuropcan speculator, warned 
by the danger oi* asking for too much, will gracefully accept 
whatever may be tendered to him by an amended Bill. The 
timid Official may rest assured that by the insertion of a judici- 
ous clause or two, not one anna of the just dues of (lovcriiment 
will .be endangered, and the Baboos may write their jiens down 
to the very stumps in vain."* • 

A few words may here be not out of place regarding summary 
suits. Taking one district with another they average rather more 
than a thousand a ycar in each district of, the Lower Provinces. 
In some Zillahs tlie number falls to 200 : in one it rises to eight 
or nine thousand. A complete knowledge of the various motives 
with which neariy fifty thousand of these cases are yearly in- 
etitittod, would give a curious revelation of the ways of Ryots, 
Agents, and Zemindars. KSomc men sue because their rents are 
, unfairly withheld by the parties who ought to pay them : some 
ar6 sued because they will not pay without an injunction from 
the Revenue Courts, and because a mere receipt given by a Naib 
or Gomashtah can at any time be rjepudiated by the giver, whereas 
a decree signed by the Collector is good against the world : some 
men sue furtively and without duly serving the notices in order 
tliat thejr may come down on the luckless defaulter, who has 
shewn himself to be an ^ obstructive’ in the village, and so may put 
up his tenure for sale : and some carry on a long series of collu- 
sive actions with shadowy parties, who either confess judgment 
or allow it to go by default, with the sole purpose of acquiring 
documents which may substantiate a claim to real property, 
which after due preparation of deeds and diligent tutoring of 
witnesses, is about to be urged in the regular Civil Courts. 
But, for all this, the summary suit is a necessary part of our 
Revenue Code, and it will be just as necessary whenever all Ben- 

♦The above was written before the passing of the Bill, on which we congratulate 
nte Goreiiminent, and the community. 
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gal shall have been sold. The men ^ho are held to pay revenue 
under compulsion or who merely want their own dues, must 
have the means of realizing their rents. No rights are adjudi- 
cated on by the Collector. A year’s time, and not the preposterous 
limit of twelve years as in many other cases, is allowed to a 
discontented sufferer or to Jln intervener to establish his position 
by a regular law suit, if such have been prejudiced by a sum- 
mary decree. Occasional instances of unjust ov vexatious at- 
tachments occur all over ihe country : andilie cattle of (iopal are 
summarily sold for jndccs below their value, or the tenure of 
Faizoo vanishes from before bis eyes, but this, till Bengali na- 
ture change, will be unavoidable under any scries of laws which 
the wit of the statesman, or the earnestness of the philanthro- 
pist, shall be enabled to devise. Tn such an age aud country there 
will be oppression, outside tlu^ Courts, by violence ami rapine, in- 
• side tlicij^ by all the means which uuscrnpulous ingenuity can bring 
to pervert the Law. Wo may reduce the chances ol* success 
in favour of fraud and perjury, but wc shall no more extinguish 
this class of crimes than all the Peelers have been able to ex- , 
tinguisli or put down the practice of picking pockets on the 
Derby day, or in a large London crowd. 

It is impossible to discuss revenue questions satisfactorily 
without endeavouring to ascertain in some measure the definite 
position of Zemindars and llyots with, regard to ownership in the 
soil. Various conflicting and irrcconcileablc theories have been 
held on tins head, and it must be admitted that more than one 
party ai>pears to have co-cxisting rights in one and the same thing. 
Wo shall now try and define how far the rights of ownership of 
any person can be said to be marked out in broad and distinct 
lines cither by practice or law. 

We take, first, the Zemindar ; that is the person wiio has en- 
tered Into a separate engagement to pay a specific sum on a dis- 
tinct portion of land. At first sight it would seem that this in- 
> dividual were possessed of rights vesting him, like a squire, with 
the real ownership of the soil. He has the right to rent deriva- 
ble not only from the ordinary occupations of agriculturists over 
the cultivated area of his estate, but to all additions in the shape 
of jalhar, banJeaTj Plialhar and Talkar: that is to fish from the 
marsh, wood from the jungle, fruits from the garden, and droppings 
from, the trees, or waifs and strays in general. He has the en- 
joyment of all the rents of profitable Hants or open markets, and of 
Bazaars, and the privilege of establishing new ones, to Ins own 
advantage and to the detriment of his rival. He asks the permis- 
sion of no party if he desires to transfer his rights, and he 
pects that those subordinate to him shall require his permis- 
sion or concurrence before they transfer their own. Allitihe 
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^bove rights and privileges^ are recognised not only by the statute 
law, but by the common law and custom of tlie country as ex- 
pressed in mortgages, sales, leases, agreements, and the like. Not 
a lease is given by him without a stipulation that the leasee 
shall maintain the boundaries, shall make no excuses on account 
of drought or inundation, deaths or absconding, and shall not 
cut down the trees. If a railway station is to her established, or 
a road opened in a new tract of country, the permission of the 
Zemindar must be secured privately, or obtained by legal method. 
If a tank is to be dug, at which the inhabitants of four villages 
shall draw water, he may lawfully put in his objection because 
so much area of cultivated land as shall be swallowed up in the 
reservoir, tends to deprive him of so much of his rent. All these 
acknowledged rights are enhanced by the influence which his 
position has conferred. The legislation looks to him by express 
declaration, for the postal service on all cross lines in the district, 
for the detection of the crimes by which he occasionally benefits, 
and for this aid of tlie executive which he constantly opposes, for 
the prevention of the cultivation of the poppy or of the il- 
licit manufacture of salt, and as ruled by the Highest Court in 
tlie country, for the nomination, at hispleasure, of the village watch. 
If these last provisions impose certain duties, they also bring 
with them an increase of influence and weight in the country. 
The position is naturally* improved by the talents of the oc- 
cupant, and he rises or sinks in proportion as he attends to 
bis Zemindarry management. Under an energetic Zemindar 
the lands are carefully measured perhaps a dozen times in the 
course of a generation, and no excess can escape detection : if a 
lease or incumbrance is created on the estate, a considerable bonus 
is first paid down to him : not a Ryot will grow a beegah of in- 
digo without the permission of the magnate : not a domestic 
feast at the ‘ big house’ is celebrated, neither the marriage of the 
son, nor the weaning of the first child, without the levy of bene- 
volences ; to few lawsuits or fines do the tenants not contribute 
their quotas : and few local events of any importance are ever 
withheld from the knowledge of the working Zemindar. Take 
these rights to collect and to assess rents, to measure lands, to dis- 
pose of them in part or entirety, to provide places where the ne- 
cessaries and even luxuries of life shall be collected and exposed 
for sale : take, we say, the obligations to maintain the laws and 
to assist the authorities which can be enforced by penalties, and 
add to them the influence which arisea from increasing wealth, 
from knowledge of legal high roads* and bye -paths, and from the 
power to maintain a host of dependants and retainers : take all 
tlik, and what more is wanting to constitute that absolute owner- 
sbip in estates whi<Jb we are afl so familiar with in the squiregA'chy 
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of Great Britain,. or which we have ^ead of in the nobles of the 
Kussian Empire ? 

On the other hand, any such unqualified and absolute owner- 
ship in every tiling is not tu be found in any statute law. On 
the contrary, the language of the Regulations from 1793 down- 
wards expressly speaks of rights or ownership in land as inhe- 
rent in other parties, and of Zemindarry rights, however defined 
and to be respected, as not inconq>atible witli other claims to 
ownership in the soil. There is express mention of tJie khamar^ 
nljjote^ or nankar lands, which are termed ‘ ])rivate lands,’ and 
which are evidently distinct f^om those where the ownersliip is 
ownership in the mere rent We hold that though, by the word- 
ijig of the Regulations oi’ 1793, the jwoperty in the soil was hcl<l 
to be vested in the landholders, the language of the Code did not 
and could not annihilate the rights of others, nor create a 
proprietorship or a permanence in any rights other than those 
enjoyed by the Zemindars previous to that settlement. The 
( -ollcctors of revenue and receivers of rent, from being temporary, 
became proprietors of rent in permangnee, like hereditary State 
J^ensioners and nothing more; 

iS or is this language, distasteful as it may be to some parties, at 
all at variance with that established custom which is independent 
of written enactment, and strofiger than codes. A wide and well- 
known distinction exists between land held Ryotti^ and laud 
held nijjote or khass khamar. The latter is land which must 
be cultivated by hired labour or by those who are paid by one- 
lialf of the c.rop. It is on this land thsA a small proportion of 
our indlg<i is cultivated, and that the gardens which enclose a 
paternal residence are not unfrequently laid out. If ajunima 
is to be converted into private property, it must be royularly 
sold and hought If ground is required for a new Haul, even in 
the very centre of a large Zemindarry belonging to a powerful 
*I>aboo, it can only be procured by either acquirement of the 
tenure or by taking a lease. No Zemindar, even in the wildest' 
dreams of absolute power, ever deliberately holds that he can 
plant or build, erect or destroy, on any plot of ground which may 
take his fancy. No villagers, however abject, ever practically 
consent to such an abnega^on of their rights. Examples of forcible 
dispossession, constantly cited, support our -view, for they rest on 
illegality and brute force. Then as regards the lien held by* 
the Zemindar on trees and gardens, or as to his consent before a 
road can be laid down or a tank dug, such provisos depend real- 
ly on his indefeasible rights to rent. As one who engages for 
the revenue due to Government, he is most properly considered 
entitled to everything that furnishes or enhances rent^ and no act 
by which rent paay be lessened or imperilled can be permitted 

JCNE, 1859, 2 0 
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without his consent. If timber is recklessly and Ihe 

Ryot immediately afterwards dies or deserts, the lancK^, obvious- 
ly, less valuable in the eyes of the next tenant : if a cjjrtain area 
is* withdrawn frdin cultivation for public purposes or ^cial con- 
venience, the rent due on that area must be given up.* * It is in 
this view, as we hold it, that stipulations in favour of such rights 
run through the whole of the documents under whi^i land is 
everywhere held or exchanged. The right to rent is (^tensive, 
absolute, indefeasible : the right to the soil is not inherent in 
tlic Zemindar's title or position, is not so sanctioned by law, nor 
so grounded in practice, and eitJier resides in other palsies who 
can be identified, or must devolve on the Zemindar, whenever it 
does devolve on him, by an entirely distinct ])roocss. 

In order to support this view we shall consider the position of 
those men who are admitted by many theorists to have perma- 
nent riglits ill the soil, which neglect cannot obliterate nor cupi- 
dity absorb. Whatever denominations such tenant proprietors may 
hear in various parts of the country, seem to us wholly iumiate- 
rial. The tenure may ]jfc mourusi or mokurrari, khoodkhast 
or kadimi, jummaior nijjote or gantidari, or anything else in tlic 
endless repository of revenue terms. It matters little whether 
the land so held be ten liecgahs in extent or fifty, or one-half o(‘a 
village, nor what precise distinctions may characterise such inde- 
pendent tenures in Bengal or inBehar. If wo can light upon men 
who liold lands at fixed and permanonl rtates, cither under poltas 
of 60 or 70 years old, or under immemorial prescription, which 
lands they can sell, sti)let, devise, or mortgage and on which they 
can ]»lant and build, it is in such men that we ought^to look for 
distinct eviihnicc of something like ownership in the soil. Some 
men of considerable experience have been led astray into imagin- 
ing that they discovered a new kind of tenure because it is pre- 
sented to them under a new name. In a very able report on the 
Railway, No. IV. of the selections ^f the Bengal Government* 
compiled by one of tfie most practised Revenue officers, who how- 
ever has given the Indian world ample proof that the stu^y of Land 
Revenue does not make a financier, we find that a certain tenure 
termed Koor fa is “ confined to this part of Bengal and chiefly to the 
neighbourhood of Howrah, and Sulkea|j and Serampore.” The te- 
nure is clearly and fully described in pages 28 and 29 of the num- 
ber indicated, but as for its being confined to the line of railway 
or to tlie right bank of the Ilooghly, we have only to say that we 
have met with this very tenure, sometimes under the same 
name, but oftener*by a totally distinct one, in hundreds of in- 
stances, in two or three districts in the East of Bengal, absolute- 
ly identiealj^ in every respect, down to the minutest cha- 
racteristic, with the tenure said to be limite4 to Ilooghly and 
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J liuvi ah. The real faet w, that ail over India, there arc certain 
rij^httf of tenancy, enjoyment, and virtual proprietorship, which a 
close inspection will recognise as tlic same in Oude, in the Doab, 
and in Low er Bengal, however they may be modified by local 
fTeculiarities^ or distorted in provincial phraseology, or elevated 
to the dignity of a new and unheard of tenure by the wearisome 
ingenuity of a crack Collector, an individual sometimes as great 
a llui^ance now, as he w^as when Shore coini)ilcd his ^ JS' otos.’ 

Ownershij) in the soil means, to our thinking, that you are able 
to deal with the earth as you think fit. We contend that the 
Zemindar’s lien oii tlie^soil is only jjrecautionary, and lor the pre- 
servation of his riglits to rent. Unless lie holds private lands wdiich 
he cultivates by his* hired or domestic servants, his connection 
with the earth itsedf is absolutely nothing. He is never called 
on for landlord's repaiirs. No rows of neat cottages rise at his cost. 
Witli the succession of cro[)s, the direction of agricultuial opera- 
tions, the exlcnsioQ of date cultivation, or the laying out of other 
gardens, he has, as Zemiii([ar, nothing to do. If he establishes a 
factoiy, he must take a lease for the land on whitdi it is erected 
from a man who perhaps is not worth 20 Kupecs : and if he cul- 
tivates indigo, he must do so on liis own jirivate lands or get tho 
liyots, just on the planter does, to take his advances, and to grow 
the plant on their own. 

Again, the ])osition of a respectable resident villager with a 
jummti is linked to those responsibilities and advantages which 
we have seen do not belong to ihe Zemindar. 8uch a resident 
erects and repairs his own dwelling, cate his own bamboos, 
makes or mencLs his own fences, cleans out his own private 
tank, enlarges his date gardens, and establishes cultivators on 
j)arts of his tenure, who without being mere tenants at will and 
not being liable to cycctment as long as tliey pay their rent, 
are still \cry far removed from the *nc([uirement of any, right 
but that of occupancy, at a fixed rate, for a certain time of years. 
That there arc thousands of such small iiroprietors or tenant 
proprietors all over IJengal, is undeniable, and though they have 
lost all the characteristics of a village community, if they ever 
possessed any, and though neither a beneficent legislature nor 
a vigilant executive has surrounded them with those safeguards^ 
which, in Hindostan, witliout a mutiny, might perhaps have lasted 
a’ century, it is not the less to them thtit we must look for those 
distinct, positive, and pKictical acts by which reasonable men 
are content to recognise an ownership in the soil. Such an 
ownership is not paramount nor exclusive ; it is not incompatible 
with the exercise of large privileges on the part of the Zemin- ’ 
dar : it admits of other liens co-existent in other independent 
parties; but* it. comes as near to a tangible proprietorel^p in 

2 0 2 
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visible objects as perhaps we have any reason to expect in such 
a country of conflicting interests and of ill-distinguished claims* 

That the land was not the King’s in ancient Egypt which 
resembled ancient India^ but the tenant proprietors, we know 
from Holy Writ. Amongst other statesman-like projects of 
Joseph, when ruler of the Delta, we read that he bought all tlie 
land of Egypt for Pharoah.” That is to say, fie acquired by 
purchase for the sovereign, all the proprietai’y right in the lands. 
What Joseph did on a wide scale for a kingdom, is, now prac- 
tised according to his opjiortunities and abilities, by every Ben- 
gali Zemindar. Every rich and inflliential ])erson purchases a 
jumma, or buys up the land whenever he can. Generally the 
purchase is made in the name of a dependant under our detes- 
table system of Secret Trusts. Sometimes the jumma is situat- 
ed in the purchaser’s own Zemindarry, and sometimes in that 
of an adversary or rival. The object in any case is to give tlie 
purchasing party a firmer and more advantageous footing. 

^ It seems to us absurd, after this, to hold that the Zemindarry' 
right conveys everything in absolute proprietorship, or to suppose 
that rich Zemindars would voluntarily descend two or three steps, 
incur certain expense and probable litigation, were they not 
convinced that more was reciuisite to the consolidation of their 
power, and that the acciuirement of a Jmmn or tenant right’ 
in the soil did convey q something which neither the Perpetual 
Settlement, nor the entry in the collectorato Towjih, nor the 
ample resources of a Zemindaruy, had yet been found to convey. 
A squire in Englanlf does not think it worth his while to pur- 
chase the status or rights of a yeoman, unless he want a political 
vote. ^ A Zemindar of Lord Cornwallis, with all Ins power, does 
think it worth his while to obtain a jumma because it places, him 
in contiguity with the soil. 

There are, in fact, as it appears to us, three or more rights con- 
nected with the land. The Government, Lord Harris, has 
an immemorial right to'tax the land, without exercising pro- 
prietorship, as it might tax tobacco or silk to-morrow. The Ze- 
mindar’s claim is paramount over everything in the shape of rent, 
and extends to whatever facilitates or imperils its income and to 
all products from which rent is derived. But if there is owner- 
ship in the earth or its products, it is to be sought for in those 
men, by whatever denomination they may be designated, who 
reside on,, cultivate, and sublet a moderate tenure, and deal with 
It ^ they choose. This ownership however subordinate to other 
claims or weakened by neglect, or qualified by custom, or cir- 
cumstances, or borne down by the domination of a powerful 
is yet a virtual and tangible fact. Anything more definite 
We have been unable to discover. But we think it would takg a 
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good deal of reasoning to make out anything more, definite in the 
shape of absolute ownership, cither on the part of Government 
or on that of the Zeinindai, 

Whether the benevolept author of the Perpetual Settlement 
had *any very distinct idea pf the exact position of a Bengal Ze - 
mindar towards the soil and its cultivators, may by some be 
doubted. It is possible, however, that making allowances for a 
few differences in habits, lie did hope that an Indian landholder 
would diffuse similar benefits over his estates to those which have 
been so freely imparted by a resident gentry in England, be- 
tween whom and the peasantry there exists a traditionary and 
firm bond of union. We think that a residence of some years 
in this country may have possessed Lord Cornwallis with some 
knowledge of the real position of Zemindars here, apd may have 
prevented his entertaining those ludicrous conceptions of Eastern 
squirearchy which many members of both Houses of Parliament, 
as shown in the late debates on Oude, have eig:ertained to this 
day. Possibly bis ideas and those of his colleagues regarding a 
model Zemindar, whom the settlement was to develop, may have 
assumed some such shape as this. He hoped, we say, that one 
day some experienced and large-ininded Commissioner might 
write as follows : — 

Baboo Ishwar Chandra Banerji, ahigha^ste Brahmin, whose great grand- 
father held lucrative offices in the days of AVarren Hastings, is the owner 
of three profitable Zemindarries in the l^^Jrguiniah of Nirick-ba-hal. Hiig resi- 
dence is a comfortable pucka mansion in the centre of his principal Ta- 
look of Dhurmporo, on which ho resides with his family, for tJie greater por- 
tion of the year. The surrounding village is held mainly by him as a home 
farm and cultivated by his hired servants. The rest of his propcjrty is in 
the hands of resident llyots, or respectable middlemen, with Mocurrari or 
Mourusi leases created by his grandfatlier and rigidly respected by him- 
self. The manageifiont of his home farm has afforded him signal advan- 
tages for the introduction of two or three new kinds of produce : and by his 
practical example he has induced many Ryots to manure their lands, to 
thin out their over-luxuriant gardens, and to weed their fields during fallow 
time. He has also in correspondence with the Agricultural Society of which 
he is an associate, devised some means for checking the ravages of blight 
and insects, and has materially improved the breed of cattle in the vidnity 
by the introduction of better stock. In 1855 he cut a deep watercourse, 
in conceit with some of the larger tenant proprietors, which had the effect 
of draining the Hanspookria jheel and reclaiming some 500 acres for the 
plough, which he let out at moderate rates ; and in 1858, the yeaf of great 
scarcity, he generously remitted one-fourth and even one-third of the rents 
of his poorer Ryots. The collection of his rents is entrusted to the hands 
of respectable natives, mainly Hindus, and, his arrangements for the grant 
of Dakhilas or quittances are so admirably contrived lhat it is very rarely 
that either fraud.on the part of the ren^ayers or imposition on the part of 
his local agents can escai>e detection. Only last year he discharged' a Kalb 
who asked fpr Salami all round the village at the Pooja time, and who 
was keenly suspected of fabricating learn and agreements to hia own 
sfeciai advantage. As, however, principle is only to help tiiose who 
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\Yill help themselves and to inako the Ryots contribute their share to 
eveiy usoful work, he insists on tho payment of a moderate cess from each 
substantial Ryot to bo strictly devoted to his village road-fund, to the 
excavation of tanks, and to the establishiftent of his new Dispensary and 
of VornacLilar schools. It is admitted, however, that he found more 
difficulty in this at first tliaii his neighbour, iiie well known Mazbut- 
Al-iliik did, wh(5n he levded a round line all througli his estates to 
cover the expeTis{^s of a very. serious and ex]){jnsive aliraj'^, terniiiiati ng 
in a sessions case, but by a little, explanation and inanageineut everything 
was satisfactorily arranged. Ho has entirely succeeded in cxtirj>atiiiga nest 
of dacoits and l)Ui‘glars, w^ho inuhlled togcUicr in one corner of his estates, 
and after carrying a series of summary suits through one ([uarter of a recu- 
sant village of he has now no further troiiiile with bis collections. 

His litigathni has been chiefly continod to a few boundary dis))ute.s, aug- 
mented partly by the injudicious and irregular proceedings of the Survey 
department,’ and to some suits for the establish meat of iiis rights wJien 
e.ndaugerod by unjust as.suinj)tion or encroachment. 'J'lie rent-free iiolders 
in his estatt‘s reinaih tpiite uiniiolcsted. lie spends s^nno hours of nearly 
every day in ids Cutcherry, and is the arbiter of all disputes amongst bks 
Ryots relative to caste, marriage, abuse, and assault ; levying small lines 
iwoportionate to tie harm done, which arc usually at once paid over to tho 
injured party. He has a moderate ac(piaiutance with English, but writ(is 
arid reads Bengali and Persian, and ho was one of the foremost to get up 
the petition for the fate Hindu nurriago act, though Hic maintains his 
orthodoxy in other respects, and is liberal to Brahmins, Pundits, and the 
deserving i>()or.”‘ 

Will any caii<ticl person aseert that such expectations were extra- 
vagant? And can any person, really ac<iiiaiated withibe interior 
of the country, eonscbuidlously say ^that the above is a correett 
picture of any living ZemintTar in any half dozen Zillalis ? Or 
will liot the same wcil-iiiu)rincd and judicious person be ready 
to fit the subjoined description to a score of different Zemindars 
vvitliin his own personal knowledge ? 

** Muiishi Yaina Prasad retains the title prefixed to Ids name because his 
great-great-uncle was Munshi in the fandly of the predecessor of tlie pre- 
sent Raja. It is shrewdly suspected that during Ids incumbency the said 
ancestor found means in enrich himself at the ex]>cnse of his employer, in- 
ri.srauch as this family four or five goiiorations back had only a few bceghns 
of land : but what is (juite certain is, that by some means or other the pre- 
sent incumbent has succeeded to the possession of very considerable es- 
tates! In the management of these estates Jie displays an undoubted abili- 
ty of a certain kind. Not that ho is in the habit of visiting Ids villages in 
person, but lie holds office daily»aiid has reports regularly submitted to him * 
of all his collections of rent and of the pi'Ogrcss of disputes out of, and of 
cases in, Court. He is rigorously punctual in the exaction of his dues, and 
though immersed in litigation, has divers ways of recruiting an impoverish- 
ed exchequer. AVheuever a remarkable event takes place in his family, or 
when a law suit is fost, or a heavy fine inflicted, or a benevolent individual 
digs a tank or builds a bridge in liis neighbourhood, the occasion is wonder- 
fully impi'oved for the exaction of a Sfuzzicr. The sum taken in this way 
both by the Zemindar and liy his subordinates all through the year a- 
ittonnts to about 4 annas in tlie Rupee of rent. At the same time it is to 

admitted that Yama Prasad has set up Wo or three veiy jirofitablo Ba- 
«aa;rH, llauts, md Qunges in his Pergunnah of Zabar-o-zer, to the utter dii- 
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coiufitiire of iho proprietors of sevcrdl ol<l established tnai*kets who havt; 
been irretrievably ruine<l by the contest. To these new Biizaars the pur- 
chasers were only attractoil by the ]>reseiico of a number of lattiah who 
seized on passers by and bore them off in triumph, and it was not until a 
house or two had been ]ilunJercd, and two or three individuals had been 
r eported as missing for the better part of a year, that the rival or recusant 
villagers abandoned the field. An uniform pj'occss of exaction goes on at 
these Hants with the cognizance un<l authon’iy of the Zemindar. There is 
something to be paid to the Naib, sunu^thiiig to tbo inspector of Ghats, and 
something to a kind of r ustic jedile whose finictions it is to look after the 
weights aiul measurements. 8iill, l(»r ;dl this, the Liaziiar is much frequeiit- 
c'fl. 'J’he situation is adibiiably chosen. The shops arc large and well snp- 
]>lieib' Pnrcbasbs aiv ma<h more cheaidy there than at Bazaars of smaller 
jU'oportioiis. "fhe Zemindar is a great hand at leasing, subletting, and the < 
like, invariably driving a piofitablc bargain, but oven his opponents or 
eon.^dituents, the PlautcTs among.-'t others, admit that Vhon he has cnuai 
made a bargain, he sticks to it. Amongst the other parts of his diameter 
must not 1)0 omitted liis occiisional nninificencc. He has never given 
up one anna of his rent in any bad season, but lie has been known to 
spend as much as a lakh of Rupees at a SratUka^ the greater part of 
which went into the* pockets of sleek Brahmins and rcKspectable men from 
neighbonniig distiicts. And he has taken care to be mightily civil to the 
Editta* of a well known vernacular paper. He lin.s a capital eyt? for the tell- 
ing points in a law suit, and battles doubtful and uncertain claims with all 
the ingenuity and pei'sevcji'anec which his long training supplies. He does , 
not harbour dacoits, for that annoys rc'spectablo peo[>lc and alarms his good 
tenants, but he has fought his way into complete possession of two or throe 
villages w'hoi’e he had no rights whatever, by two affrays, a dozen minor af- 
fairs, some huinlre<ls of petitions in every imaginable (k)iirt in the country, 
and the eiuploymont of professional clubmen i n mimbei^ from ‘ down casters^ 
and ‘ browrx forestei s,’ to Brajbashis and men from Oude. His manners are 
rather prepossessing : his language and address good : and to listen to him, 
you would take him to be an energetic landholder in th^ miilst of an adverse 
population of oUstructive middlemen, and of impracti(’.able Europeans, doing 
nothing bc*yond battlijjg in fair play for his rights. As to any reliiicpiish- 
ment of rents to Eyots, who would only make a l)ad use of it, or to any inr- 
provement of agriculture by direct supervision, or to anymore inthriate per- 
sonal knowledge of the Mofiissil tliaii what is subservient to his own aggran- 
dizement, or as to ajiy genial intercourse with his tenantry, such as wo see 
in England and miglit have seen in the Kortli West in a less degree, it is 
not conceivable tliat such ideas ever tmtered his head. Ho once shut up a 
kfud^ at some expense, thopgh it was said that his object w^as as much to 
drown his neighbour’s lands as to preserve his ow^i ; he has established one 
good school on his estates, as a concession to the spirit of the ago, and last 
year, at the personal solicitation of the Magistrate, he gave 600 B,s. to the 
jiew Dispensary. On tli# whole he is a fair specimen, .not of advanced en- 
lightenment nor of profligate debauchery, but of the clever, cool, calculat- 
ing, pertinacious and grasping spirit of Bengali nature, which rftpidly dis- 
cerns its ow'u ends, and has few scruples about the means necessary for their 
attainment.” 

Of course all the above may be termed highly democratic and 
rcvolijtionary. But no one will accuse us of wishing to under- 
mine the Perpetual Settlement when wc assert that, for all the 
evils which it may have retained dr generated, 4|d for all the 
goqd which it may have left undone, we have no wish, for a too- 
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xnent, to advocate any other system for the Lower Provinces. 
We have seen the rottenness of the Village System thoroughly 
exposed. We have not thc faintest suspicion that the panacea for 
Bengal would be a direct settlement with a population of tenant 
proprietors. We are as ready to admit, as any member of the 
Bengal landholder’s association can be, the sterling advantages 
which have emanated from the great measure of 1793 : the light 
taxation, the accumulation of capital, the rapid spread of agri- 
culture, the extension of commerce, the creation and coriser vance 
of a dozen interests in the land, independent of, but perfectfy 
compatible with those of the Zemindar. But against the class in- 
tjerests and the selfishness clokcd under the guise of patriotism 
to which the Mutinies have given rise, we think it imperative to 
offer our decided protest, and when we have a body of wealthy 
men clamorous against any measure which shall reinstate the 
Ryot in the position which he ought never to have lost, and when 
we find their avowed organ coolly talking about the uses of 
lattialism” as a domestic institution, and suggesting, with charac- 
teristic effrontery, that the remedy for Bengal is to withdraw the 
polico altogether and liand the country over to the mercies of 
the Zemindars, we think it necessary to warn men, both here and 
at home, against that skin-deep civilisation, which imposes on us 
by language inflated indeed, though not unbecoming men if bred 
tip in the atmosphere of liberty and constitutional privileges, but 
which, in reality, would enforce the maxims of Macliiavel by the 
clubs and pikes of Captain Rock. 

We now come to the last part of our subject, the proposal to 
convert Bengal Zemindarries into rent-free lands. This plan 
which hitherto has found comparatively few advocates, may be 
considered as regards the extent to which it will be adopted, and as 
to the effect which it may produce on other landed interests ge- 
nerally. As regards the first point we 1‘rccly admit that Hindoo 
and Mahommedan have an insatiable longing to acquire a rent- 
free holding, however minute. The ^Legislature has already 
ratified the voice of the native public in this respect by declar- 
ing that, in estimating the value of property in litigation, lands 
which pay rent shall be valued at only t^ree times the Sudder 
Jumma, while lands which are rent-free shall be valued at 
eighteen: times the annual rent. This desire is so natural as to 
need little remark. When then it is proclaimed by Government 
that all Talookdars who desire it, may have the option of redeem- 
ing their lands, will there not be a rush of redemptors to every 
collectorate in Lower Bengal ? The answer to this app^rs to 
us to be,^ that much will depend on the number of years’^pur* 
chase whici||^may be fixed, and that the small estates will most 
naturally be the first to be redeemed. We should hope that no 
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lands /wrxll b6 sold outright for less than 30 yektd^ purchase^ and 
that the proceeds of the sale will be forthwith applied to the 
part extinction of the public debt Much also will depend on 
the power of individuals to pay down a ^ood sum, and it strikes * 
us that persons engaged in Irade, service, or speculation, and 
possessing small talooks of half a village, or of one, two, or three 
villages in extent^ will be the most likely persons to avail them- 
selves of the boon. Men, whose duties require them to be ab- 
sent in other districts or in Calcutta, and who must leave the 
payment of the revenue to crafty shareholders, or cunning agents. 
Will at once recognise the advantage of terminating all doubts 
and anxieties. Our list has shown a vast proportion of the 
estates to be paying less than one hundred Rupees a year. A 
successful venture in timber or rice, in silk or indigo, a first rate 
-<Jate season, the pickings of a lucrative appointment under Plant- 
er, Zemindar, or Government, or the mere legitimate savings of 
honourable office, may place an absentee Talookdar in a posi- 
tion to defy the vicissitudes of climate, the combinations of Ryots, 
and the rascalities of Naibs and Mooktars. For 2,000 Rupees 
or so his portion may be freed for ever. Whether aged talook- 
dars will like to hamper themselves* for the sake of their posteri- 
ty, or whether, where an estate is held jointly in many shares, 
it will be an easy matter for the shareholders to agree amongst 
themselves, is another question. But we should think that all 
Independent small Talookdars, in easy circumstances, will strain 
every uerve to acquire a rent-free title, and that gi:eat Zemindars 
will at least redeem the few score or hundred beegahs which 
surround their family residence. Possibly, balf a century may 
elapse before the revenue of Bengal can be materially affected 
by the proposal, and we think it tolerably clear that it will be 
some time before a Zemindar, with a large rent-roll which he 
manages to get through every year, will Ve enabled to redeem 
the estate almost co-extensive with extensive Pergunnah, 
which was merely a small part of a prosperous chukla, which 
was formerly included in a well known Sircar in the good old 
days of the Nawabs of Moorshedabad and Dacca. 

With regard to other changes which the redemption of lande^ 
may produce, sundry erroneous impressions appear to us to have* 
gained ground. It has been assumed that litigation will sen- 
sibly decrease, that rents will be got in on redeemed lands with- 
out any difficulty, and that there will be no such things as con- 
tests for boundaries or squabbles concerning nnder-tenures* H 
has also^heen surmised that small tenants may redeem th^r owh 
holdinigs and thus inundate Bengal with a breed of pe%y pi^ 
prietofs, the very last men ii> the world to ^xpedd eapitil oh 
improvements* Now, admitting that the rate ofrentv{hM % 
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cultivators of lands held ren^-free by proprietors at this moment, 
is somewhat lower than the rent of Zemindarry lands, we do not 
think it probable that because a Talookdar has freed himself from 
• the payment of revenue, he will consequently lower the rents of 
Ilia Eyots. We may depend on it that in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, he will exact them as punctually as ever. There will 
certainly be wanting the pressure from above and the fear of 
losing his estate by sale, but what guarantee have we that seasons 
will be more favourable, crops more abundant, or Ryots more 
ready to pay than before ? Do we never hear now of suits 
brought by rent-free holders, or attachments made, for the rea- 
lisation of their dues ? Again, incumbrances on the land, as we 
read the proposal, will not be avoided by redemption : existing 
rights must be carefully respected : nothing will vanish, except 
the Government demand. Nor is the proposal for redemption to 
•be open to all parties, as we read it. There will be no race be- 
tween Zemindar and Putnidar, Middleman or Ryot. An indi- 
vidual with ‘ vested Tights’ will not even have the chance 
of purchasing, which he now and then may have under the 
present sale law. The landholder will not be merely offered a 
right of pre-emption. He will be told, we take it, that it rests 
with himself to redeem the land tax, and with no one else. A 
substantial, resident, hereditary tenant proprietor, will obtain no 
hearing, unless his name can be entered, by conveyance other- 
wise, on the books of the collectorate. We may cast aside all 
fear of an invasion of mere petty yeomen without either the 
power to accumulate, or the intelligence to expend, money. We 
shall still have to keep open our tril)unals for the speedy adjust- 
ment of claims to rent, for summary redress to ejected indivi- 
duals, for division, inheritance, re-entry, and the like. A man 
with a redeemed estate, may still, in defiance of Survey and Set- 
tlemetit, endeavour to make its area as large as he can. A Ze- 
mindar in difiiculties or incapable of aittention to business, may 
still find it convenient^to give a planter or neighbour a seven 
years’ lease of his lakhjrdj lands. A new incumbrance may be 
actually created, in virtue of a bonus. Jheels and marshes will 
as hitherto be gradually covered with a fertilising deposit : the 
‘level of low land will rise ; the abrasion of one char and the ac- 
cretion of another, will proceed as hitherto, the old causes of stock 
disputes will be as numerous as ever, and if lands acquire a new 
value, this, of itself, will give a new impulse to litigation. The 
wealthy Bengali will still find in law suits and stamped.papers 
that source of excitement which men of colder climates seek for in 
field spirts, in travelling, or in the arena of politics. We no more 
believe that the proposed sale of Bengal will create a revolution 
m tihi Coliectorates, than we can believe that a proposal to, alter 
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the mere forms of judicial adjuration tan turn a Mofussil Catcher** 
ry into a Court worthy of the Kepublio of Plato. 

That good will result from the proposed redemption we have 
little doubt. TJneertainty and dread may be removed from the 
minds of small Talookdars. As large Zeinindarries become sub* 
divided, there may be a chance for their eventual redemption. 
The value of lands actually redeemed will indefinitely increase. 
The attachment* of rent-free* proprietors to the British Govern- 
ment will acquire a depth and permanence, which may efface the 
recollection of past resumptions, and which neither rumours nor 
risings will ever eflectually shake. Even if large capital be not 
immediately expended on local improvements, the springs of 
commerce, the sources of trade, the engines for speculation, will 
feel a new motive power. Men, with rent-free lands, will travel, 
will take service, with a quiet conscience. Men who have made 
money in honourable or lucrative employments, will end their 
career by the purchase of the great object of a native’s ambition^ 
a rent free estate. 

T'ully aware of the difficulty which surrounds important ques- 
tions relative to rent, revenue, and landed interests, as well as 
of the divers theories which, at all stages of our Indian administra- 
tion, have been broached concerning them, and very unwilling 
to lay down any dogma on a subject to which we have devoted 
considerable attention, we have endeavoured to discuss the posi- 
tion of different individuals, with reference to fjacts, customs, 
and Statute Law. A good discussion, in which all sides may be 
fairly represented, is our sole object. The prosperity of a great 
Emjiire, obviously, as much depends on the cohesion and perma- 
nence of agricultural interests, as on the extension of commerce 
and manufactures. The plough deserves as much consideration 
as the shuttle : rice and indigo are not second in importance to 
madapollams and to ilriule twist. This Review^ whilst earnestly . 
advocating the cause of the Eyot and the small proprietor, has 
never for a moment countenanced any proposal to subvert the 
Perpetual Settlement, nor do we wish to see an army of crack 
Collectors let loose on a lightly taxed district, to cancel engage- 
ments, to redress inequalities, atid to knock off*, dexterously, the 
heads of every poppy that towers above its fellows. The Corn- 
wallis Settlement, with all its omissions, has lairf the foundations 
of social prosperity with greater depth and solidity than any 
other mode by which the land tax of India, as yet, is gathered 
in for the State. Allowances may even be made for the temp* 
tations incident to the faulty education and the position of the 
Zemindar of Bengal. But he should act more and tcdkless. 
We are ready to concede, however, that even lip loyalty, in the 
late Mutinies, was worth a regiment or two : thatnoer^ s^^ 
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ly expected Bengalees jpers()nally to recruit our irregular levies, 
aud that while everywhere the mutinous and the disaftected met 
with no countenance or support from the native gentry, in seve- 
ral instances, the Government actually derived from the same 
parties abundance of carriage and supplies. 

In a future number we may perhaps give some further de- 
tails as to the held agriculture and the garden cultivation of 
those persons whom we ha'Ve endeavoured to indicate as the ac- 
tual owners of the soil. Classical readers will readily recall a 
graceful passage in the most exquisitely finished poem which 
antiquity has handed down to us, where the didactic poet calls 
up a contented old man, who had turned a sterile spot into a 
thriving garden/ covered it with herbs and flowers, colonised it 
with the murmuring bees, and lived on its unbought produce, as 
proud and as happy as a King. We fear that in spite of fertile 
soil, favouring seasons, and benevolent Governments, it may be 
some time before a native pastoral poet shall present us with a 
similar picture of a Bengali small proprietor, though the l-^ower 
Ganges may show crops which surpass the cultivation of Taren- 
tum, and rivers which roll on a flood far more fertilising than 
the clear and deep, though dark, waters of the Galaesua. But 
we Jo not despair of the future of Bengal. We may leave un- 
touched every positive jight or every lawful privilege which the 
Zemindars can claim, and by means of railroads, schools, acces- 
sible functionaries, strict laws, and cheaper Courts, cause com- 
merce and agriculture to go hand in hand in advancement, and 
we may cover our huge plains with a race of wealthy landlords 
and an improving tenantry, without setting labour against pri- 
vilege, poverty against ownership, and each class in native so- 
ciety against its immediate superior. 
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Art, IV. — Sabda Kalpadrum. By Eajah Eadjtakant Ba- 
hadur. VoL F. Artifile, Caste, Calcutta, 1766. 

Having incidentally mentioned the barber, in a comparison of 
‘professional temperaments/ 1 hope no other trade will take of- 
‘ fence, or look upon it as an incivility done to them, if 1 say, that 
‘ in courtesy, hujnanlty, and all the conversational and social grac- 
‘ es which “ gladden life,” I esteem no profession comparable to 
‘ his. Indeed so great is the good-wjll which I bear to this use- 
‘ iul and agreeable body of men, that, residing in one of the Inns 
‘ of Court (where the best specimeiv' of them are to be found, 
‘except perhaps at the Universities) there are Seven ol them to 
‘ whom 1 am personally known, and who never pass me without 
‘ the compliment of the hat on either side.” So said the witty 
■ Charles Lamb of the Kilglish barber, and so say we of his bro- 
ther of the craft in Bengal. And indeed “ so great is the good- 
‘ will which we bear to this useful and agreeable body of men,” 
that we have deemed it but just and proper to devote one whole 
Article to the delineation of -their manifold virtues. 

Our readers will have no difficulty in recognizing a Bengali 
barber, •In the Mofussil any person that is the owner 'of a merry 
face, and has, at the same time, a small bag under his arm, may 
be taken for one. In the “ City of Palaces,” his accompani- 
ments are more marked. Besides the bag containing the im- 
plements of his huml)le but useful trade, the metropolitan barber 
has a turban covering his head, which circumstance at once 
places him on a level with the members of native Keranidom, lie 
has, moreover, a few of his sharp-pointed utensils located in the 
regions bordering his auditory canal. It is proper, howev^fj to 
observe that every barber of Calcutta is not dignified with a 
• turban. That graceful appendage is worn only by the thriving 
members of the fraternity. But whether turbanned or not, he 
has a merry heart. From the time that he squats down on the 
floor on all-fours, opens his bag and sharpens his tools, to the mo- 
ment when Joseph Rodgers and Sons give their finishing touch, 
how delightfully do th<^ minutes glide away ! What stores of 
curious information ! What spicy anecdotes rarely told ! What 
peals of care-destroying laughter ! What delicious gossip I 

All Bengali barbers arc said to be descended from Hdrodds, 
The birth of this primitive barber, the father of all such as 
Randle the razor and the strop, is enveloped in the mists of my- 
thology. MahAdeva, the third person of the Hindu Triad, and 
the originator of all the arts and sciences, produced the first 
barber of the world from the garland of bones whi<^ encircles 
his divine neck. « Hence the H^odds^ or the servant that 
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is created -from bones. Tl?e Bengali barber is an influential 
member of ibc Hindu community. In tfie pyramid of caste he 
occupies a higher position than the millionaire of Cal- 

cutta. He belongs to the social section usually termed Naba-^ 
Sdkhds — a section inferior only to Brahmans and Kayastas^ 
while the Mnlliks occupy a position considerably below, indeed 
very near the base of the social edifice. A Brahman of the 
right orthodox stamp drinks a cup of water offered him by a 
barber, wliile he turns away with disgust from water polluted 
by the touch of a Mullik. JLh'ahmans and Kayastas smoke freely 
in the company of a barber, while they emjity their hookahs of 
W'ater if a MnlHh happens to touch the mat on which they are ^ 
seated. A Mullik is not dignified enough to have the privilege 
of serving a Brahman, while a barber’s services are thankfully 
accepted. 

Not unlike Brahmans, barbers in Bengal are arranged under 
two great classes. Bdrendra, and RdrhL The Bdrendra barbers 
inhabit chiefly the district of llajshayc and other places lying on 
the North and East of the (ranges ; while the Rdrhi barbers 
dwell in the regions to the West 'of the same sacred river. It 
is superfluous to remark that there exists no social intercourse 
between these two classes of barbers. Though both the classes 
are descended from Hdrodds^ they trace their immediate ancestry 
to two of his sons who, leaving their paternal thatch, took up 
their abode and scattered tho blessings of the Kouriahptic art in 
benighted Bdrendra. and rude Rdrh, A Bdrendra barber may 
not partake of the “pipe of peace” of his • brother ; a 

Rdrhi barber never takes the hand of a Barendra bride. Nor 
is tlie element of Kulinism wanting iti the ranks of the bar- 
berSn, Though forbidden to be polygamous, a privilege confined 
to the sacerdotal class only, a Kulin barber, dignified with the . 
ajipellation of a Prdmdnik properly so called, has his peculiar 
, privileges. When he graciously condescends to get married to 
a girl of an inferior rank, a bribe is offered him. At a feast he 
occupies the highest seat, and has the largest quantity of its de- 
lectables. He exalts, he degrades, whomsoever he chooses. He 
excommunicates a refractory barber from the rights and privi- 
leges of the trade ; he hugs to his bosom the offending brother 
when penitent. His presence gives validity to a marriage con- 
tract, and imparts solemnity to a funeral service. is the 
patriarch of the fraternity to which he 'belongs. 

Hindu confectioners or madaks are often represented to be 
a sort of barbers, as they pass under the name of madhu--napitm 
or hotiey^barbers. They 'are called honey-barbers because, 
though as confectioners they have to deal with all sorts of sweet 
things of which honey may be taken as the, type, their great 
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ancestor in times of yore once disclfarged the office of a barber, 
The story is as follows; — Bhagabati, the wife ofMahadev^, 
agreeably to the custom of purification observed by Hindu 
women, at the period of her first menstruation, stood under the 
necessity of the kindly offices of the barber to scratch the nails 
of her fingers and toes. She Requested her divine lover to pro- 
cure a barber^ for the purpose. The harum-scarum deity, 
recking with thS fumes of forgot liis wife’s request in tne 

company of his bacchanalian crew. In the meantime Bhaga- 
bati became im])aticnt. Tlie sun had climbed his highest, 
mid yet Bhagabati had not bathed ; she crmld not do eo unless 
the nails of her fingers and toes were scratched. In a melan- 
choly mood she hastxmed to a neighbouring stream, ftnd as she 
stood ill the water" not knowing where to get a barber, she or- 
dered a bubble which went floating by to be transformed into 
a barber. Bbnhadas^ or the bubble-born, not having barber’s 
inijilements within reach, caught bold of a cockle-shcll, and 
with it pared off the nails of the goddess. Hence Hindu confec- 
tioners, the descendants of Dtmbadas^ have obtained the mel- 
lifluous name of madh u-’napitns. 

Who that has had tlic misfortune of groaning under an un- 
shaven chin, but must have blessed in his heart of hearts that great 
benefactor who first taught tlie h^man race the art of shaving ? 
And yet we venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that the ^Pengali barber goes through a larger amount of work 
than his fellow-craftsman in any other part of the world. Your 
English barber of the nineteenth century only shaves the cliin, 
and crops the hair of the head. But mark the ponderous labour 
of his Bengali brother. The Bengali barber, before commencing 
operations, takes out his brass-cup and fills it with water. He 
then sits down on the floor and opens his razor-case wrajpped 
up in a bit of rag which, ever since it was tern from Its parent 
web, has not been submitted to the fuller’s soap. The razor of 
his choice is next picked out, and along with it theirhetstone 
and the primitive strop, which last is nothing more than a piece 
of common leather. drop of water is poured on the wliet- 
stone, and the razor is moved backwards and forwards upon 
it. When the razor is ascertained ^ to have attained a 
good temper, it is rubbed on the strop* and allowed to rest on 
it lifeanwhile the great business commences. The barber* 
puts his left hand on the crown of the head of his un- 
fortunate victim ; dips his right hand, often smelling of the 
fragrant reed,” in the brass-cup ; and plies the water large- 
ly upon the cranium, the forehead^ the cheeks, and the chin, 
rubbing them over and oyer till the parts are well soaked. This 
done, the razor is taken up, and a whole jungle of bushy hair is 
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ele^ed # The nails of the^ fingers and toes m next moistened 
with water» and their bony ajppendices are neatly pared oC 
and the nails tlicmselves nicely rubbed. All this is followed in 
some parts of the Mofussil by a regular shampooing of the legs, 
the hands, and the back. Nor is this all. The barber mrusts sharps 
pointed utensils into the ears, and^brings out of their depths any 
matter which may have accumulated there. aAnd yet for all 
tins labour,. and for all the anecdotes, the gossip, the informa- 
tion, the laughter, and the agreeable discussions,” of which 
Lamb talks, tliat are going on e\ery now and then, — ^fbr all these 
the worthy craftsman receives the scanty remuneration of only 
one ptre, ^ 

The an<‘icnt Greek barber had his Koureion^ the Boman 
his Tomtrina^ and the English barber ht.b liis Shop,” but the 
•Bengali barber has no “ local habitation” for the prosecution of 
his ponderous labours. lie goes about from street to street^ 
with no cry on his lips, anddistinguisshable In the crowd of his fel- 
low men only by the bag under his arm, and often by the turban 
on his head. Unlike other men he paces the streets leisurely, 
looks at every door, glances at every window, and is always on 
the alert for a call. Immutable though the Hindu is often re- 
presented to be, he is j et not entirely unaffected by the march 
of intellect and the advance of civilization. Hence some Cal- 
cutta barbers, in imitation of their more polished Eurweaii bre- 
thren, have begun to have, if not shops, at least, ajpiogles for 
them. Half a dozen brethren of the strop may not unfre(]uently 
be seen sitting at the end of long street or the purlieus of a Bazar, 
4md ridding pate after pate of their luiiry overgrowth with light- 
Ai^ rapidity, Luring the Bains and in Midsummer au umbrella 
^of wiiP Borassiis Fahellijormh or of the ^Ireca Catechu^ is often 
stuck into the ground to protect customers from the inclemencies 
of the weather. * 

No Bengali shaves himself, and yet he must shave, or else he 
ceases to^e a ceremonially clean Ilindu; hence a barber is a 
social necessity in Bengal, ills presence, besides, is indispensably 
necessary to the performance of certain religious ceremonies. 
Hence every family in Bengal has its own barber, just as it has its 
own priest and its ow spiritual director. And as the son of a 
Spia|tual director becomes the director of the son of hid^ther’s 
disciple, and tl^ son of a priest becomes the priest of son of 
him to whom his father ministered sacerdotally , so the son of a her- 
i|ecomes the barber of the son of him whose beaid his father 
mved. Hence it may be, easily imagined that one fam^y dF 
baibf»rs may be immemorially attached to one Beng^ hxm$f In 
a the btfber has a fixed annual wlaiy. roor iMlea 
vwkm gifeixiontiM&ibttr MUMS ay«wt»&ei^{amny ; &e 
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middle classes seldom more tlian aiKupec ; while rich men. Ze- 
mindars and Rajahs, present to their barber rent-free lands in 
perpetual settlement Wretched as is the pay of a barber in 
JBengal, it is eked out by tliw perquisites nc receives during 
the thousand and one celebrations of religious rites which occur 
in the annals of every Hindu family. 

From time out of mind, in Rongal the barber has discharged 
the office of a surgeon. While the disciple of Dhanyantari — 
the Indian JEsculapius, contenicd himself with the preparing of 
pills and tils practice of physic, the bold barber was alone initial* 
ed into the mysteries *01 surgical operations. The English doc- 
tor prescribes for fever as well as lances a boil. It is different 
in Bengal. The kahiraj cures the fever but does nothing for 
^ the boil. Surgery is not his fort^ That is the barber’s depart* 

* ment. Hence even at this time of day when, in a village, a 
wound is to be probed, a boil to be lanced, a tumour to be re- 
duced, a stone to be cut, or a blister to be applied, our brother 
of the razor is alone found com]>etent for the task. 

Births, marriages, and deaths are the three grand epochs in 
the histories of individual men, and in each of these seasons the 
barber acts no mean part.. When a Hindu woman is about to be 
delivered of a child, the barber, in order to catch the intelli- 
gence first, hangs round about the lying-in room. !No sooner is 
the child ushered into the world than the barber presents him- 
self beforp the father of the new-born babe, tind gives him the in- 
telligence. On such an occasion, e«ipecially in the case of a first- 
born male child, the father handsomely rewards the barber. 
Besides pecuniary donations, fjic rejoicing father not unfrequent- 
ly presents the messenger with the suit of clothes which be hap- 
pens at the moment to have on. But this is not the only gain of 
the barber. He runs with the intelligence to the relatives, 
friends and acquaintances of the father, all of whom make pre- 
sents to the messenger according to their condition in life, arid to 
the proximity of relationship in which they stand to the new-born 
babe. The perquisites which a barber, attached to a rich fami- 
ly? gotSj often considerable. Besides money, in the cold 
season he is rewarded with blankets, broad-cloth, and shawls. 
The poorest peasant that ever handled the plough over the pad- 
dy fields, of Bengal, on the birth of his first-bom child, gives 
some Reward to the messenger fraught with the gladsome 
Oe the fifth and twenty-first days after delivery, agreeably to 
the laws of Hindu purification, the nmls of *the finger of the 
tfaer must be scratched ; hence the services of the baker’s wi|b 
are had in requisition. 

In the celebration of Bengali marriages the barber plays ft 
conspicuous part The active interference of the 
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getiealogy*mo*oger is not metre necessary to the discovery of ei* 
ther a blooming bride or a wealthy bridegroom, and to the 
drawing up of the marriage contract ; the presence of a priest is 
not more necessary to make the sweet tie binding, than the 
humbler ministry of the barber to the consummation of the rites 
of Hymen. Under-servant of Madan — the Indian god of love, the 
barber does a great deal more than his senior brethien. With a 
light heart and a cheerful countenance he goes about whistling, 
and gives to friends and relatives timely notice of the approaching 
solemnity. The marriage oil and turmeric, without which no 
Bengali marriage can be celebrated, and with an infusion of the 
latter of which articles the parties about to be united, as well as 
their rejoicing friends, profusely rub their bodies and stain their 
clothes, the barber carries to i^ighbouring families. Who that 
has lived in a Bengali house a few days immediisitely before a 
wedding, and has witnessed the incessant noise, the agreeable 
confusion, tlie delicious disorder reigning everywhere, but must 
have marked the important part played by our brother of the 
razor ? He runs about from one apartment to another, answers 
every call, and gives animation to each scene. His is the loudest 
laugh, and his the merriest joke. On the wedding-day, and a 
few hours before the solemn celebration, the barber takes out 
his best razor and shaves the fore-head of the rejoicing bride- 
groom. Nor is the barber’s wife unemployed on so interesting 
an occasion. She gently scratches the nails of the fingers of the 
gay bride, takes the superfluous brawn of the soles of her feet, rubs 
them with burnt brick, and points them with lac. While these 
operations go on, what blessings do not both the barber and his 
wife pour on the heads of the bride and the bridegroom ? To the 
f latter the barber eulogizes the charms of the girl about to be bis, 
expatiating, with an eloquence which practised orators might enyy, 
on her gazcUe-like eyes, her vermilion lips, her elephant-like gait, 
and her slender frame, while to the former the barber’s wife holds 
out the prospect of heaps of gold, baskets full of ornaments, sons as 
handsome as Kirtik—\h^ Indian god of war, and daughters beauti- 
ful as the Apsaras of Indra’s heaven. The nuptial shaving over, tl e 
barber and his wife diligently busy themselves with dressing the 
bride and the bridegroom and oecking them with golden orna- 
ments, and rend the air with the marital exclamations of Ooloo ! 
Oolbo ! Ooloo 1” And in the eventful hour when the solemn 
priest goes through the marriage-service, and joins the handa of 
the happy pair, the barber Stands at their elbow as their guardian 
angel, it is hardly necessary to remark that for all these de- 
lightful services the barber is handsomely rewarded. 

Nor are the ministrations of the baroer of less importance in 
the season of death. His services are indispensably necessary 
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to the eelebration of rites which follow either ten, fifteen, or 
thirty days after cremation, according as the deceased a 
Brahman, a yaidya, or a Sudra. When mourning, Hindus do 
not change their dlothes, do uot partake of the dainties of the table, 
neither do they shave. On the 10th, the 15th, or the 30th day, 
as the case may be, the near relatives — the kith and kin of the^ 
deceased, assemble themselves, together, and call for the services 
of the barber Who, on such occasims, is rewarded with clothes, 
brass-pots, and money. Thus is the barber a ministering spirit 
in the critical seasons of birth, death, and marriage. What 
Hermes was in the Greek Pantheon, what Mercury was among 
the gods of Pagan Home, what Narad is to the immortals of In- 
dra’s heaven, that is a barber to Bengalees. Like Ahimaaz, the son 
of Zadok, the Bengali barber is a good man and com^h with 
good tidings.” Is a ceremony to. be performed in a village ? Is 
an invitation to be given to a feast? Is a child born ? Is a marriage 
to be solemnized ? On such occasions who carries the news but 
our swift-footed, clear-headed and light-hearted brother of the 
strop ? Happy men ! to carry about only glad tidings to the 
children of men, to announce to rejoicing fathers the birth of 
new-born babes, to add hilarity to marriage festivity, to put an 
end to the lamentations of sorrowing and bereaved relatives, and 
thus to scatter sun-shine on the path of life ! 

The Bengali barber has a merry heart. He talks everlasting- 
ly, discoursing on , all possible subjects, glancing from earth to 
heaven and from heaven back to earth, but delighting chiefly in 
gossip, revealing the secrets of the Zenana, and pouring sweet 
scandal into the ear of malignity ; — on such matters he would 
talk on to the end of the chapter unless stopped by the ne- 
cessities of his profession. His anecdotes, of which he has a - 
plentiful store, of things new and old, he relates with a naivete 
truly refreshing. His jokes — and he is full of them — arc none 
of the Joe Miller kind, stiff, unnatural, cold; but fresh, lively 
and piquant. His laugh is not of the sardonic kind, consisting 
of a show of the teeth, a raising of the upper lip, and a wink of 
the eye, neither is it what a Bengali .calls a wooden laugh, only 
lip-deep ; but it is the loud, clear, sonorous, silvery guffaw of 
jolliest mirth. In a word the Bengali barber, like the nymph 
in L’ Allegro, brings with him, wherever he goes, 

“ Jest, and youthful jollity,^ 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Suich has han^ on Hebe's qheck, 

And love to five in dimple sleek ; 

* Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides,” ; . 

^ SQ2 
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The shrewdness of the barber has passed into a proverb- 
Whether it be that the sharpness of the tools he uses for the 
prosecution of his humble trade has produced a corresponding 
sharpness of his mental powers, or that his prSfessional cojitem- 
plation and manipulation of the cranium — the scat of the brain, 
-and of the human face divine,” have quickened his intellectual 
perceptions, whether the one octhe other or both be the cause 
— and we leave the mattej to be decided by abler heads than 
ourselves — certain it is that a barber is a most intelligent being. 
The cunning barber” is a household phrase in Bengal. Cun- 
ning or canning (from can^ as Carlyle often tells us, is indica- 
tive of mental power. Says the homely adage, *Hhe crow 
^ is not more decidedly the most cunning of birds, the jackal of 
‘ quadi;upcds, and Narad of gods, than the barber of rational 
* bipeds.” In this respect the barber is said to present a striking 
contrast to the weavei*. Our friend of the shuttle, says vene- 
rable tradition, puts his hands round a post, fills them with fried 
rice, and does not know how to take his hands back except 
by removing the post. He sees*a field covered with the Saccha- 
rum Gylindricum^ and, mistaking it for a field covered with 
water, attempts swim, and comes home with a bleeding body. 
Our brother of the razor is no such simpleton. He passes a 
shuttle where a pin refuses to enter, drives a camel where there 
is not room enough for a needle to pass tKrough, makes any- 
thing of anything, and is, without all controversy, the cleverest 
animal that ever walked on two legs. 

The, barber’s wife, who, in other countries, is quite a sine- 
curist, exercises no less . influence in the parliament of women 
than her husband in the assemblies of men. We have already 
enumerated the services she renders to humanity. She pares off 
the accumulations of osseous matter on the nails of the fingers 
and toes of the ladies of Bengal, takes off the fleshy over-growth 
on the soles of their feet, and gives them the red paint. . On 
such occasions, she is ,as eloquent, (we should rather say ten 
times more eloquent, — for what lady ever yielded in fluency of 
speech to the other sex ?) as anecdotical, as jocose, as facetious 
as her husband. When pursuing her gentle avocations what 
jokes does she craclc ! What savage criticism does she make on 
the personal deformities of the betrothed of some throbbing 
maiden ! What glowing eulogies of the corporeal graces of the 
husbands of the ladies she serves ! What revelations of the 
nocturnal broils of ill-matched couples ! She is the ladies’ maid 
of honour, the ladies’ surgeon, the ladies’ messenger, the ladies’ 
gazette. ‘ 

We know not how it is, but it is a simple fact — and leave 
the matter be explained by professed ethnologists — 
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that tlie barber so universiJlf Uked by Bo^j^eof 
‘humaaity,aiid all the coBverSaticmalrad 

‘den life,” is thoroughly detested by Oonya Pdki bearers. Woe- 
ther it is that a barber is looked upon as a sort of scavenged 01 
humanity, or that his universally admitted cleverness* is a sort 
of reproach to the proverbially stupid Ooriya bearer, it is a 
simple fact that the worthy, gentlemen who bear us about 
on their shoulders will, for no inducement whatever, touch 


h Jalki with a barber in it. No doubt with the progress 
of liberalism and the decline of orthodoxy which charac- 
terize this free-thinking age of ours, Ooriya bearers may pos- 
sibly be found here and there, for high pecuniary consideration, 
to break through the time-honoured prejudice ; but we are cer- 
tain no orthodox bearers of the right Jajapura class will ever 
do it. Like Charles Lamb we ourselves arc rejoiced in the 


acquaintance of a truly polite and urbane friend” of the bar- 
ber-caste, though not in the trade. And it amused us not a little 
to hear our friend often say that he could never get a Palki for 
hire near his own house, for all tlie Ooriya bcUrers knew that he 
was of the harbcr-caste. Whenever he wanted a Palki he had 


to walk a ^great distance from his iiouse, and engage bearers who 
remained in blissful ignorance as to his caste. The oil-man and 
the washerman share with the barber the Ooriya bearers’ con- 


tempt. 

It is not a little remarkable that the members of the 


trade whose manifold virtues wc have *thus attempted very 
briefly to delineate, have .never risen to distinction in Kengal. 
While the provcrbiably dull weaver and llic socially degrad- 
ed banker have, in a hundred instances, risen superior to their 
natural . stuiiidity and social degradation, the barber, though 
})Osscsscd of quick parts and holding no mean position in» the 
fabric of caste, has never , distinguisliod himself from the rest 
of his countrymen. * In England a barber invented the spin- 
ning jenny and was created a baronet, and the son of a bar- 
ber not long since graced the woolsack. In Bengal, however, 
a barber is always a barber to the end of the chapter. The 
•reason of this is very likely to be found in the scantiness of the 
‘ remuneration he obtains in the prosecution of his humble caHing, 
and the little facilities it affords for the accumulation of wealth. 
But what matters it after all that the. barber has never risen to 
celebrity ? It is sufficiejnt for him that he has the hearty good- 
will of mankind, that he alleviates their sorrows, and tlmt he 
scatters cheerfvdness wherever he goes. Long may be pursijie 
his ileful avocations, long may he “ gladden life by bis coa. 
versatiiSnal and social graces.” 
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Aet. V. — 1. Standing Orders of the Department of Public 
Works; compiled under the authority of the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Dalhousie^ Governor General of Indiay in concert 
the Military Boardy by Lieutenant Colonel J. T. 
Boileau^ Superintending Engineer, North Western Provinces. 
Boorkee. 1852. 

2. Code of Regulations for the Public 'JVorhs Department under 
the Local Governments of Bengaly the North West ProvinceSy cmd 
the Punjauby and for the Minor Administrations under the di-- 
rect control of the Government of India. Published by 
thority . ' * Calcutta. 1858. 

One of the first improvements that may be expected to follow 
the assumption by the Crown of the direct Government of In- 
dia, is a more vigorous prosecution of public works. The fa- 
vourite agency for this seems at present to be the establishment 
of private guaranteed Companies; but however rapidly these 
may increase, there must still /or many years be left abundant 
room for the direct action of Government, even supposing that 
this is confined to works of necessity, and that the financial ad- 
vantages to be gained by augmenting the otherwise inelastic re- 
venues, through the Government itself undertaking the chief 
execution of works of a remunerative character, are not perceiv- 
ed, and adopted. At any rate the ‘‘ Public Works Department” 
already includes an enormous number of officials, and if it be 
not extended, it certainly is not likely to be diminished. Its 
influence on the general improvement of the country must be 
very considerable, and it becomes therefore of great importance 
that its constitution should be of ' the most economical kind, 
and its machinery as efficient as possible. Of late years its 
organisatioh has undergone many akerations, and many more 
are in contemplation, so that the present time is opportune 
for discussing its merits. This we propose to do. briefly in 
the following pageii, pointing out what we conceive to be still 
defective in existing arrangements, and what should be the re- 
medies. 

To comprehend thoroughly the present state of its organisa* 
tion it will be necessary to note the different changes t&ough 
which the department has passed, from its first formation to the 
present time, and to distinguish clearly between those changes 
in its economy which have arisen naturally in the course of things, 
and those which* have been advisedly made from time to time 
with a view to its improvement. This distinction, if kept ftear- 
ly in view, will be of much service in our enquiry, as we shall 
find that what is defective at present is generally a class of causes ; 
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and tills being so, it will be sufBAent to shew the defects to 
afford the presumption that they should be removed. While 
with those parts of the machine which do not work well, but 
which have been introduced as reforms, a more careful procedure 
becomes necessary ; it will be incumbent on the reformer in such 
cases, not only to expose the defects, but to offSr a remedy. 

The first thing, then, to be noticed is, that Public Works in 
their proper sense may be said to have had no place in India till 
within the last ten years. The department dignified by that 
name was in truth merely engaged in the conservancy of the 
various Government buildings. Military and Civil, scattered over 
the country, and which are only public works in the sense of not 
being privdte ones. A few roads had certainly been construct- 
ed here and there, but in a desultory unsystematic way, and al- 
- most entirely as Military undertakings. They were generally 
commenced, indeed, in the first instance by the Quarter-Master 
General’s department,, and were first avowedly made over to the 
Public Works Department in 1825. The embankments in 
Bengal form no exception to our^rule, since they were held to be 
of a strictly conservative character, not'a means for augmenting 
the Government revenues, but for maintaining them at their level, 
and they had been in use before we took possession of the coun- 
try.’"^ The title of Public Works Department” was therefore 
a misnomer. It \i^as in fact one of the Military establishments 
of the Government, its officers being chiefly employed in the con- 
servancy of Military buildings, and works connected with them, 
and having also the care of the Civil buildings in their reapec- ^ 
tive neighbourhood as an economical arrangement. And accord- 
kigly, even as late as 1854, when the principle of public works 
had come to be largely recognised, and the Civil element had 
been largely introduced among the officers of the department, 
this Military organization still existed, and its proceedings were 
all conducted through the Military branch of the Secretariat. 

The first public \rork in the proper sense of the term, was 
the great Ganges Canal, which was fairly commenced in 1848, 
and from this year may also be dated the introduction of Civil 
Ofificers into the department, a measure* which has greatly im- 
proved its organization, and has proved a great advantage to the 
service of the State. Close upon the Ganges Canal followed the 
inauguration of ji liberal scheme for public works in the Pun- 
jaub (upon the Annexation of that country), the good effects of 
which reflected upon the whole of the Bengal Presidency- Then 

* A,^canal department was certainly established in the North West as early as 
1820, ^nd with a view to benchting the people of the country, and augmenting 
the revenue, but its operations were chiedy confined, until the Ganges Canal was 
undertaken, to restoring and improving existing works of irrigation; \ j ^ 
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. followed the annexation of Pegu in 1853, when the physical im- 
provement of that country engaged the keenest consideration of 
the Governor General, Lord Dalhousie, and .with the happiest 
results. From this time the material progress of India has 
largely occupied the attention of the Indian Government both 
here and at honfte, and the prosecution of public works, in their 
proper sense, has become a recognised part of the duty of the 
State. 

’ In connection with this amended state of things, a thorough 
reform in the agency for conducting these works became obvi- 
ously necessary, and has been prosecuted steadily from 1854 to the 
present time. The 'first and radical change was the extinction 
of the Military Board, which was the managing head of the 
department, its organization as a professional and Civil branch 
of the service, and the creation of a separate bureau for public 
works at the seat of Govcrnnieiit. These changes bring as 
nearly to the present state of things, Imt before enquiring into 
this state, we must glance briefly back upon the old constitution, 
the leaven of which still largely pervades it. 

The Military Board, which was the controlling authority over 
all Public Worka, was originally constituted to manage the dif. 
ferent Financial Departments of the Army, of which the con- 
struction and conservancy of Military buildings was one. It 
was usually formed of four or five Members, who were the heads 
respectively of the Departments over which the Boftrd presided, 
but who had no control, otherwise than in their capacity as 
• Members, over their own branches of the service. The Chief 
Engineer was always liable to be overruled on any engineering 
question by the united opinions of the Commissary General and 
the Cojgimandant of Artillery, and the others were similarly 

E laced with regard to their departments. Moreover, the Board 
ad been originally established to audit and check expenditure, 
and air its traditions referred td economy sftd reduction rather 
than outlay, so that any thinfr like a jufKcious expenditure for 
future returns was opposed to its principles. In addition to its 
vicious constitution the Board was further ineifective from being 
overloaded with work; It provided the same machinery for con- 
ducting the enormous duties of the Empirqin 1854 that it pos- 
sessed in 1800,' and further, its position in a corner of the pre- 
sidency made the necessary references from the oflSoers subordi- 
nate to it excessively tedious and protracted. 

Under the Board came the Superintending Engineers, gene- 
rally senior officers of the Engineer Corps, whose titles suffici- 
ently describe their duties. These officers had nothing to da 
with the eatpenditure or accounting of money, and could thus 
^ive their undivided attention to their Engineering duties pro- 
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}»er, and they should liave formedithe most cfiieicnt part of the 
system. There were however too few of tlicm, tliei’o were only 
seven for the enormous Bengal Presideney, most of whom had 
enormous districts which they could with difficulty visit once a 
year; thus their superintendence hccaine too often merely no- 
minal, and themselves mere vehicles for correspondence. 

The last link in the chain was the Executive 1 Engineer. The 
cirvjlc of a Superintending Engineer was divided into a number 
of divisions, eacli und(ir the charge of an Executive Engineer or 
olficer. A division comprised a Military Cantonment, or a 
group of stations, or a lino of road or canal, and in tins division 
llie Executive combined the duties of engineer, builder, survey- 
or, clerk of works and contractor, and accountant. It was his 
duty to prepare, the debigns and estimates for all works ro([uireil 
.to be executed in his division, and on their being sanctioned, to 
construct them, having first in most cases*, and except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Presidency, to prepare the ne- 
cessary materials witli his own establishment. Jle had also to 
keep the accounts of all expenditure, for. the whole of which he 
was personally responsible, in a very detailed and complicated 
form, and until the account of each work was rendered by way 
of a bill drawn on the Government., and this Bill was passed by 
the Military Board, (whicli was never done unless it tallied satis- , 
factorily with the estimate, not only in regard to the total sum, 
but witli the different parts of the estimate, item i)cr item,) the 
whole of the money advanced to Jiiin remained at his personal 
debit. The Executive Engineer had occasionally the "^eervice.*^ 
of one or more Assistants if his charge was very extensive, but 
for the heavy and complicated accounts, which too often lormcd 
the most burdensome portion of his work, he had no better help 
||;ian could be derived from ignorant ill-trained clerks. The exe- 
cutive oliicers were either appointed from the Corps of Engineers 
or from the Artillery and Line. It was repeatedly ordered by 
the Home Government that the duties of the department should 
be confined as piuch as possible to the former, but as there have 
never been for the last forty years enough engineers tB fi.ll the 
appointments, these instructions have of necessity been disregard* 
ed, and indeed latterly the engineers formed only a ininority 
the Department- Of the line officers employed to make good the 
deficiency, some i^ere regularly trained to their duties, entering 
the department^when young as assistants and rising gradually to 
more important posts as they became fit for them ; some excellent 
practical engineers have been trained in this way, but frequently 
men of no experience or professional knowledge were put at once 
into importance charges, sometimes* from pressure of cirenm-* 
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stances, and the want of qiialffied men, more often of course from 
their having interest. 

The faultincss of such a system is made suflBciently clear I )y 
observing that it is the very last which any one creating a iieio 
department would ever think of establishing, but its defects 
were chiefly the growth of time, or rather the progress of the 
age had left it behind. No one in the present day would dream 
of proposing to entrust the management of a vast scientific dc- 
])artment to a board of gentlemen whose only qualifications 
were respectability and age, but when the Military Board was 
established, lioards were the favorite vehicles of Government 
for every thing. iSo also, the tendency in the present day 
is to require a special training for almost every employment, 
and the pursuit of an engineer is particularly held, every- 
where but in India, to require in those who follow it a regu- 
lar professional education, and the undivided attention of 
a lifetime to gain aptitude in it. But at the end of the last 
century, there was no such recognised profession as the en- 
gineer’s ; engineering works were comparatively of a very simple 
kind, and were generally executed in an empirical hap-hazard 
iashioii by those whom chance threw in the way of doing them. 
A few distinguished men there were, such as Smeaton, who might 
really claim to be called engineers, but generally the engineer 
or land-surveyor had little scientific knowledge or experience to 
distinguish him from any other class of men. It is not surprisr 
iijg, thyefore, that similar pursuits should not be hehl in greater 
resj)ect in India, particula^jly as the engineering Avorks construct- 
ed here were generally of a very simple character. 

But by far the greatest inconvenience of the system we have 
sketched arose, not from its machinery being defective in its 
working, but from its conservative anti-j)rogressional tendencies 
The Military Board being originally created to watch and con- 
trorthe expenditure of public money, and to check extravagance 
and unnecessary outlay of the departments subordinate to it, its 
traditic||iary policy was to retrench and stop expenditure, and 
this still continued to be its duty towards every other branch of 
the service. It was not unnatural, therefore, that it should exer- 
cise a similar feeling towards the Public Works Department. 
Certainly its method of })rocedure was entirely in consonance 
. with the existence of such a feeling, and all proposals for im- 
provement were only carried through the Board by dint of pres- 
- sure from without. Lastly, while the Board remained station- 
ery the Empire had vastly increased, and the mere circumstance < 
^at every reference had ,to be made from local Governments 
^ all parts of the Presidency a Board in Calcutta, was pro-^ 
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<luctive of most hurtful delay, independent of the vicious princi- 
ples on which that Board was organised. 

But a nuisance is often tolerated because no one secs th||ivay 
to remove it, and the Board might have flourished to thiWay, 
had not exp'erience in the Punjaub*she.wn how well it could be 
done without. The Board of Adminisl ration received authority, 
on the annexation of that province, to undertake the construction 
of their own Civil Works, and a large expenditure w«as sanction- 
ed for tne purpose. Tlic Punjauh Government undertook the 
duty in a thoroughly liberal and enlightened sj)irit, and having 
fortunately entvuisted the execution of tlndr designs to an en- 
gineer of enlarged views and rsire energy, the result far exceed- 
ed anything wliat had ever before been seen in India; in four or 
five years the Punjaub, in material progress, bad already out- 
strip])ed Bengal, onv oldest posscs.sion, and bade fair to overtake 
the North West Provinces. This shewed what could be done 
when the tedious routine of the Board system was nnnoved and 
a proper professional organisation substituted. ‘The other subor- 
dinate governments became eager for similar independence, and* 
a Commission was ai)])ointed by Lord Dalhonsle to prepare a 
scheme for the reorganisation of the Public, Works system. This 
Commission, which consisted of Mr. ('harlcs Allen of the Civil 
Service, Major Kennedy, formerly of the Jloyal Engineers, and 
Consulting Engineer to the Government of India, and Major 
Baker of the Bengal Engineers, sat in 1861 , and presented their 
report in the latter end of that year. 

The substance of that report is much what we have stated. It 
pointed out how completely the requirements of the ern])jre had 
out-grown the controlling })Ower of any one man or body of men, 
it enlarged on the anomaly of entrusting the sujierintendence of a 
,j)urcly scientific duty to a body of unprofessional men who, as a 
rule, would be wholly unable to judge rightly of tlie merits of tlie 
questions that came before them, and it particularly condemned 
the complicated system of accounts in force, and the false economy 
of working that system by the Executive Engineers, whose at- 
tention was distracted from their proper duties by their over- 
whelming office work as Accountants, a duty which, the report 
observed, they were not trained to perform, and which wo^ld 
be better done by a separate and less highly paid class of men. 
These were the three main defects commented on by the Com- 
missioners. To remedy them, they proposed two radical changes. 
First, the removal of the contjol over Public Works from the 
Military Board, and the appointment of a Chief Engineer fpr 
each province in the Presidency. By this" arrangement the 
business which overwhelmed the Board would be distributed 
among several different offices, and professional experience woijld 
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be brought to tlic aid of tfee Government, which it wanted at 
present. Secondly, they recommended the appointment of a 
l)roi|»sional accountant to every executive oflice, to relieve the 
enj^eer of the drudgery of accounts and set him free for his 
])roper enginceiing duties, ^riie Ooimnissioners did not offer any 
detailed i)roposals for a system of accounts, but confined them- 
selves to a few obvious suggestions for simplifying the procedure. 
They probably felt tliat though the engineers might b^ relieved 
in details, the accounts would still be best made up in tlic office 
where the money was disbursed, or at any rate that radical 
changes of this kind in a vast Department sliffuld be made with 
great caution, and \voidd require more timc^aiid space to cffecit 
than tliey could give. 

These recommeiidatioiis were warmly siqf[)()rtcd by tlie Go- 
vernor General, and sanctioned by the Court of Directors. 
They were (‘arried Into effect in 1854, or rather w e should say, 
a modified ibriii of them w^as adopted, lor between the publica- 
tion of tlie report and its adoption^ a change of views seems to 
liave taken place in those who were entrusted with the reorga-' 
iiisation, and the de])artmeut in its present form, which we now 
propose to examine, dilfers a good deal from the ideal recom- 
monJed by the Commission. 

And first ^Vith regard to the Chlel’ Engineer. fatal 

error, and one wdiieh the exercise of a very little know- 
ledge of human nature should have priiveuled, w’as made 
"at the outset. Instead of making liim the (ionfidciitial ad- 
viser of the local governor in the business of liis own depart- 
ment, rei)orting direct to him and taking his orders direct from 
him, he is forced to communicate through the Secretary of the 
local Government. We fail to perceive the smallest advantage 
to be obtained from this arrangement, while the disadvantages 
are obvious. Either the Secretary must consent to be a mere 
medium of coininunication, giving no opinions, and using no 
influence one way or the other, and such a Secretary no“ mortal 
man Avill ever make, or he will have opinions of his own, and 
will try to enforce them. In a difference of opinion betw^een 
the Chief-Engineer and the Secretary on a professional question, 
tl»e presumption is in favor of the former right ; but the 
latter has tlic best chance of carrying his point. Thus instead 
of being ea rapport with his Lieutenant Governor and enjoying his 
confidence, the Chief Engineer and the local government have 
too often been found in a state of chronic antagonism, the foi*^* 
mer being constantly put, as it were, on his defence to justify 
every thing he docs. That this state of things has operated 
vc^lr injuriously oii tjic working of the new system, no one who 
w^atched it can doubt. All this antagonism and the sore- 
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ncris so apt to be engendered and hard to avoid in any loniv 
continued official con*esiX)ndence between two departments, 
would be avoided by placing the Chief Engineer in direct com- 
munication with Government, and making him virtually its Se- 
cretary in his Department. 'Another great advantage of this 
arrangement would be a further saving of correspondence with 
the Supreme Government. At present the Chief Engineer 
reports to the Secretary of the Local Government, who general- 
ly forwards the report, with the opinion of that Government, 
to the Secretary to the Government ol* India in the Public 
Works Department, t^ince the amount ot relfcrcuce of this kind 
is very great, there would be a manifest saving of time and cor- 
resi)Oiidence if the Chief Engineer were himself the vehicle of 
communication between the two Governments, and we are unable 
to sec any corresponding disadvantage to be ai)[)rchen<led. 

The second necessary im])rovement is to relieve- the Chief En- 
gineer Irora fill matters of accounts. His present combination 
of duties is a relic of the old barbarous system. The Military 
Board which was primarily a Board of audit, came gradually to 
be the head professional authority in engineering, and I’rom 
their long contimiauoc in the iJerformanco of these dfitles, 
it seems at lust to be thought that some peculiar necessity exists 
for combining the two functions in one, |hat the liead engineer- 
ing authority must also be the Auditor. But if the point be 
considered without prejudice by those who are practically con- 
versant with the working of the machine, they will perceive that 
no prtmd fame reason exists for making such an arrangement. 
On the contrary, the presumption is all tiie other way, now that 
the economy of division of employments is better understood. 
Therefore to 'bind down the Chief JOnginecr, who it is sup])osed 
is the fittest man for his post, with a mass of exti'aneoiis accounts 
which might be dealt with equally well by men of less acquirement 
and on smaller salaries, merely because the confessedly ineffici- 
ent board was so constituted, is merely to bring into the reform- 
ed system some of the worst defects of the old. 'Die Chief En- 
gineer must undoubtedly have a control over the expeliditure of 
his establishment, but there is not the smallest need to make him 
on that account the responsible accountant and book-keeper, 
'which he virtually is at present. A separate and independent 
Auditor should be appointed for the accounts department; and 
the Chief Engineer’s share of that part of the work confined at 
most to the issue of assignments to the Executive Engineers ; he 
may then have sufficient leisure to devote to his proper duties as 
an Engineer, which he has never had yet. We can imagine that 
many Objections will be made to our proposal, on the score of 
the (iangcr to be apprehended from conflicting departments, btit 
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we are persuaded that siicli^a system may be framed to work far 
better than the present one ; we sliall notice the main point to 
be attended to when we come to the question of accounts. 

The Chief Engineer, even when relieved of the accounts, will 
still have a large quantity of office business to work through* 
l>is is one great misfortune in many other departments as well 
as in this, tliat when a man has made himself valuable by his ex- 
perience in the field, wc put him at a desk, and never allow 
him to employ his practical knowledge again. Of course the 
head of any large deparfhient must have a great deal of corres- 
pondence to get through, and no system can be framed which 
will stop' it, but it would be somctliing gained if it were placed 
on record by authority, that the corres[)i>jidence and office works 
are not the main object ajid end of a man’s duty, as tliey arc too 
often thought to be, but necessary evils; and that^tlic Chief 
Engineer should make it liis aim to occupy as far possible the 
relative position held by the leading Civil Engineers at home 
with reference to the work under iheir supervision, and to con- 
sider this jtart of his duties as more important than the routine 
of the bureau, whicii at iirescnt usually takes the place of every- 
thing eke. 

Associated with tlie Chief Engineer arc the Supcrintciiiding 
Engineers. We have already remarked that these officers arc 
better placed than any others in the dcparlincnt. "i'hey have 
neither the overwhelming business of tlic chief nor the w'carying 
accounts of the Executive Engineers, but their time is available 
for their proper functions as Engineers, to supcj’intend the 
designing and execution of works in their circles. Unfortunate- 
ly, their value is destroyed by the enormous extent of their 
circles which contain each from tw(d\ e to sixteen executive di • 
visions, many of the latter being larger than an English county. 
Thus, each executive writes one letter a day to the Superin- 
tending Engineer, a very moderate allowance, the latter has at 
once a fair day’s work cut out for him in mere routine business, 
while he cannot i)ossibly visit all his stations within the year. 
A buildhag may be sanctioned, and built, and have tumbled 
down again, before the Superintending Engineer has time to 
inspect it. In point of fact there is uo superintendence at pre- 
sent 

, Formerly, Superintending Engineers lived at some central 
point of their circles, but in order to save loss of time in passing 
references from the Executive Engineers tlirough thcm to tlio 
Chief Engineer, it was ordered on the reorganisation, that they 
i^hould reside at the sam<j station with the latter, and form a part 
of his office. Their duties were thus confined to ‘^adri sing” 
the Chief Engineer on the points tJiat came before them, but 
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all correspondence was addressed tci the Chief Engineer ; the 
Sujierintending Engineers had no authority but what they might 
acquire by force of character, and in fact they were too often 
mere cyphers, or vehicles for passing on correspondence. The 
defects of this arrangement were found so great that a reac- 
tion has set in the other way, and we understand it has lately 
been ordered that the Superintending Engineers are to live again 
in the centre of their circles, and to have sjiecific powers of their 
own. Here again will arise the evil of too many cliannels of cor- 
respondence, delay in retercqcc, and divided authority, while the 
main defect of the overgrown circles remains as before. 

But it may be safely predicated that no admimstr«ative scheme 
will work well which starts with a ehiof and two depnties. If the 
latter have independent jiowers, and refer only difficult points to 
their head, there will not bo sufficient references ironi the two to 
keep him properly cmiiloyed, and the burden of the work will 
fall on the deputies. If on the utlicr hand they are only to re- 
cord and report, they save the chief of the department scarcely 
at all, every question lias to be settled ultimately by him, and 
they have served only to delay business. This last has, ive be- 
lieve, been the predicament of the Public Works Department dur- 
ing the last live years^ the work would have been done quite as 
expeditiously and efficiently had there been only the Chief En- 
gineer, while the superintendence has been too scattered and oc- 
casional to be at all cfficctlvc. But the numbers speak for them- 
selves. To have one man looking after two, and the two lools^ 
ing after thirty, is primCi facie a bad distribution of force. 

Nor is the distribution of the Executive b]ngineers a more 
economical one. It will be readily understood from what has 
gone before that the duties of an Executive Engineer are pr|Jtty 
much alike in every division. Each Engineer has to desigti^and 
construct the works of every description tliat are required in it, 
and although there is to a certain extent a division of employ- 
ments, as roads and canals are kept as distinct charges from the 
districts through which they run, and have separate establish- 
ments for tlieir superintendence, still in the ordinary executive 
divisions which form the bulk of the department, the duties of* 
the Engineer vary but little. An Assistant Engineer usually gets 
his promotion to Executive Engineer after from one to four 
years^ service, and he will probably remain in that grade from 
15 to 20 years. As a general rule certainly the heaviest divi- 
sions are given to th§ older men, and the lighter charges to th^ 
younger, and in this way only does the Engineer get an iner^ute 
of work and responsibility in proportion to his experience ; 
this is by no means always the case,, and of late yes.rs it has been 
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Dot nnconiiDOii to t^^ce the hf?avlest divisions, such as some of tlm 
large mllitaiy stations in the Piinjaub, held by young officers of 
five or six years’ service, while old Captains on the eve of pro- 
motion were occupying the older stations where there was com- 
paratively little to (lo : anyhow the plan which gives the old and 
young officer exactly tlic same hiitd of employment cannot bo 
judkiious. It would plainly be undesirable, even if the latter 
Iiad received the best preparatory training, for he must constant- 
ly be meeting with difficulties for the mastering of which he has 
no exfiericncc to guide him : hut it must he still worse when men 
have had little or no pro])cr training. On the present system 
the Executive Engineer, no matter who he may be, is ex})ectcd 
to he capable oF designing and constructing every work in his 
division, and to he an expert and accurate accountant, and all 
without any assistance, for the Superintending Engineer, as at 
present constituted, is almost powerless to help him. 

The evils of such a system arc great. First, faulty designs 
must he the consecpience of unqualified designers. It is true that 
those for buildings which have been savrtioned^ are submitted to 
the cdrrection and alteration of the Chief Engineer ; but that 
designs should first he yuepared by competent persons would 
manifestly be preferable.* liut besides the regular business of 
a division, there must be always a great deal of building going 
on of an emergent nature for which there is not time to submit 
regular designs, and in these cases there is at present no guaran- 
tee for their being good ones. Moreover in regard to the execu- 
tion of works, wdmever the designer may be, we think it hardly 
necessary to enlarge on the importance of frequent inspections by 
yiersons of experience. 

In addition to these objections there is to. be added the great 
(Icli^ in every kind of work done by a man new to it. Few men 
like to confess that they don’t understand their business, and cer- 
tainly not those who owe their position to chance or favor rather 
than right ; and sooner than seek advice on professional subjects 
from others, or set to work to master rudimentary difficulties, 
many novices prefer to remain ignorant, though the admission of 
"want of knowledge must be the first step to remedying it. “VVe 
have known numbers of men in this position, to whom it would 
have been no discredit to allow that they had still to learn every- 
thing connected with the profession they had adopted, but we 
do not remember to have ever heard the smallest voluntary ad- 
i^^sion that they felt any sense of deficien|y, and We "believe that 

Oiir remarks do* not hold good for barracks and buildings which are the same 
everywhere. For these stjmdard plans are issned to all stations, but they fonn 
only a snmll part of the business of the department. 
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this reticence is connected with a sr^eat deal of the delay in en- 
gineering operations so often complavned of, especially in the de- 
lay in preparing preliminary designs and projects. 

But if men are too4ioon pla<*ed in the position we have been 
describing, the system is equally faulty in keeping them^oo long 
in it. After a short apprenticeship as assistants, ofHcer§ fre- 
quently remain twenty years without any promotion in position, 
(they do get prt)motion in pay) performing the sam^ kind of 
work. Their duties , become at last very wearisome, especially 
the accounts, and so they are apt to lose their professional zeal 
as they become Old in the department ; instead of seeking for 
the posts of difficulty, they too often settle down in the places 
where tlierij is least to do, content to take tilings as easily as 
jiossible until their time comes lor promotion, for which when 
- it does come, they are then too often unfit. 

The changes which we propose to make in tlie present system 
will therefore be already gleaned in part from the foregoing re- 
marks. The executive divisions should remain as at present, 
but over every three or four, a Superintendent .should be ap*^ 
pointed, who would be able from the limited extent of his circle, 
to giye a really efficient supervision over every work going on 
in it. The Executive Engineer wduld be the Resident En- 
gineer,” to construct the work in his division, and. to keep th© 
accounts of his expenditure, but he would have notliing to do 
with the preparation of designs, a duty for which no man can 
be qualified at first starting. He will be sure of having the con- 
stant advice and direction in all difficulties of one mure experi- 
enced than himself, and he will have the cheering prospect of 
becoming a Superintendent of works himself in from twelve to 
fifteen years, when he will be quit of tlfe drudgery pf account 
keeping, and have all his time available for real engineeji^ng 
duties, instead of having as at present to look forward to twice 
that number of years without any change, to be followed by 
promolion which takes him away from his profession, and puts 
him at the head of a mere .office for correspondence. 

The advantages in the change we propose appear so obvious, 
that we are surprised it has never been thought of and adopted 
before. At present you may often see a young novice of a few 
months’ stanffing holding one division, and a grey-headed Cap- 
tain the next, each doing exactly the same kind of work, and 
each receiving an infinitesimal quantity of supervision from a 
functionary five or six hundred miles off, with a Chief Engineer 
who ^ has nothing to do with the engineering operations of his 
province except on paper, hopelessly attempting to get through 
an amount of business which only an admirable Crichton comd. 
accomplish. 

JcNZ, 1859. ? 2 S 
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With our plan the drudj^ery .would be chiefly at the outsof^ 
as it ought to be. The Engineer would certainly have still to 
keep accounts. For this there is no help, the man who spends 
the money must be the responsible person, but hc'will be better 
looked alter and helped than at present, he will not have 
duties, placed 4)n liim for which he is unfit; while in time, as his 
SCI vices become more valuable, he will be raised into a higher 
position where the exi)erlence he gained will have a larger 
sphere to act in, and where the relief from account^ will give 
Jtim more time for the pracjtice and study of liis profession. 

►Such a plan as this will go far to obviate the crying want for 
more engineers, since the services of those in the Department 
wilt be much more economically ai)pricd than at ivcsent. It 
will be essential that the siiporintcndeiuiies are not made too 
large (these, by the way, will be most aptly called dtnlsionsy and 
the present diA'isions dhtrictii) otherwise tlie old evil will be re- 
newed. In our view of tlie case, no Su]>ei'inteudent should have 
T^ore than five, and generally he should have only ihi'ee or lour 
executive divisions under him. Thus, lor example, the North 
West Provinces are divided at present into 17 executive di- 
visions, but of these many should be sub-divided, as they com- 
prise out-stations which would better placed directly under the 
8upermteiid(jnt, since the* functions of an Executive Engineer 
involving constant presence at his own works and otiiees, are 
altogether opposed to elfective suporintcndeuce of a distant out- 
station. , These 17 divisions are midcr tvv^o Superintending 
EngineerKS, in place of wiioin we AVould have seven Sui)erinten- 
dents. One for linhileuiid, comprising the disti icts of Bareully, 
Shahj chan pore, JM<mi<labiul and Nynee dal; one lor Meerut, the 
hill stations and Dehrah, and lioorkcc; one for Agra, Allyghuiv 
Mynpooree and Futtehgurh ; one for C'awnpore and Allahabad ; 
one for Benares ami the -districts in the Civif divisiop of that 
name now in charge of Assistants ; iuid one for Bundlecund. 
The different divisions of the Grand Trunk Hoad sliould be un- 
der one Superintendent, to ensure uniformity of management.’ 

Again iii Bengal there are 28 executive charges (exclusive 
of the embankment divisions which would remain a separate 
superintcudcncy us at present) which would be distributed 
among seven or eight divisions. Of these the five executive 
divisions at the Presidency, viz., the Fort, the Civil Architect’s 
charge, the Iron Bridge Yard, the Circular Canals, and the Soon- 
derbun Roads, would naturally make* one; the overgrown Bar- 
rjmkpore division which has the large stations of Dum-Dum and 
l^insurah attaclled to it, another, and so on. The Bunjaub 
j^uld be conveniently distributed into six seven divisions, and 
when road making is set into full swing again, into four. 
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SuperinienJing ICngineera, us :it present constituted, would be 
no longer required. The new ISiiperiiiteudents might advan- 
tageously divided into two grades, on 700 and 800 Rui>c6s siail' 
salary respectively^ and as there would be so many more ol* these, 
giving ijKTcased pnnnotioii, tlie present grade oi lirst class engi- 
neer might also be aholislied. ^ 

'^le (diiot' Kiigiiicer, as* will be ^)re-ently explained, is no 
hniger to liave the non -proiossional duty of auditing accountB 
on his haifds, and will thus liave his whole time available for his 
jiroper work. Jle ^vi]l be also in direct comm unieat ion with 
the < Government oi* the ])rovince, and its organ of cginmunica- 
tiuii with the (iovennnejit of India, whereby a large amount of 
ct>rrcsj>ondence and a great saving in office establishment vvill 
be made, l*(n* at present each local (lovermnerit has a large Pub- 
lic Woj-k olfie.e, whiidi hils pretty much the relative position to- 
wards that of tlie Cliict Riiginccr that the Board of Control 
occujiied in regard to the old Court of Directors. At the same 
time the Chief l^higiiicer will not he in the position ol‘ a Secreta- 
ry, in respect of being an irresjKinaible agent to convey and re- 
ceive the <^>pmioiis of otliers, but will have tlie control as at pre- 
sent of his depariment within certain defined limits, beyond 
winch he will liave to take the orders of the (xovernment. Doc- 
trinaires may doubtless be found to object to this plan, as oppo*s- 
ed to the customary ideas on the relations of departments, but 
if the ])ow'ers ol' the Cliief Engineer, are distinctly laid down at 
the outset, tiiere should be no practical diificulty in working it, 
while the saving of time will be immense, lo say nothing of the 
advantage of siqipressing the state of chronic irritation tliat has 
before now characterized the relations of the local government 
and its engineer depjirtmenl. 

In those jirovinces which would have, under the proposed sys- 
tem, .more than five Superintendents, it would still be necessary 
for the Chief Engineer to have some assistance in working the 
machine effectively.^ The reports and jilans that would come up 
from half a dozen of the new divisions, would be very numerous ; 
these, as there would be no {Superintending Engineer, would 
come directly to the Chief Engineer and would be probably 
more than he could manage, since his general business, however 
mucli it may be lighteuetl by relieving him from the audit, 
must always be very considerable. Whenever, therefore, the 
number of divisions under him amounts to jtij? or more, ho should 
have the assistance of a Deputy. This officer should be strict- 
ly a deputy;, that is one to whom certain powers are deputed, 
and not as at present a vehicle of communication. His orders 
would have the same authority as those of the Chief Engineer, 
to whom alone he would be i-esiKjnsiblc for tlie exercise of that 
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authority in such limits the latter might delegate. He 
would jiave no separate office or records, nor even separate 
numbers of office letters, and no official communication with 
the Chief Engineer, In practice, the latter would probably 
make over to him the charge of three or more divisions of su- 
perintendence,^ in which he would perform the functions of the 
Chief Engineer, referring' such points as the latter might direct 
him to do ; it being understood however that the duel Engi- 
neer’s decision is supreme and Anal in every case, as he should 
also be wholly responsible. We should thus have the advantage 
of a Board in the means of getting collective opinions, witliout 
its concomitant drawbacks of divided counsels and absence of 
respgnsibility, and we should have to a certain extent the dlvij* 
sion of* labor which exists in the present system witliout its ag# 
company ing delays and expensive establishments for corr^pou- 
dence. 

We can fancy that objectors will be found to such a scheme. 
They will urge the liability of the higher authority to be com- 
promised through the irresponsible acts of his Junior, or that 
a man jealous of power may keep the business too much to him- 
self, or that if the chief is indolent, the deputy may obtain the 
virtual direction of his duties, or generally that a clashing and 
jarring is sure to arise where the duties of two officials in such 
constant contact are not clearly deliued. Wo rejdy to the last 
assumption, that their relative positions are perfectly well flefiiiecL 
The deputy will have authoriiy only through its being placed 
in him by the chief; the latter will have in his records immediate 
access to the acts of the former, and the power of immediate 
check and control over them. Undoubtedly then he is respon- 
sible, as he deserves to be, for all that the former may do, and 
further, we mav remark that the majority of official men have 
learnt by the tunc they reach such situations, to exercise for- 
bearance and good sense. • It will be obviously for the interest 
of the Chief Engineer to distribute the work fairly betweeu 
himself and his deputy, and to take care that the views of the 
government of which he is the agent are carried out by the lat- 
ter. The good sense of the deputy will lead him to conduct the 
work agreeably to his superior, while his honor will make him 
give effect to the intentions of tha Chief Engineer in good faith. 
Undoubtedly it may happen that an indolent chief will suffer 
an improper share of his authority to slip out of his control, or an 
oyer-zealous one may fail to exercise a generous confidence in the 
acta of his junior (and it may be r^emarked that the latter is likely 
to be the commonest failing of the two,) but such cases will be ex- 
ce|)tional, general rules must be framed for the generality of men. 

We have already observed that a main feature in our scheme^ 
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the separation of the accounts from tl^e duties proper of engineer- 
ing. This may be done entirely as regards the Chief Engineer’s 
oliictf; but with the Executive Engineer the relief can only be 
partial, though it still may be considerable. To explain this we 
must briefly touch on the question of accounts, though the sub- 
ject is such a large* one that we cannot do more that! briefly notice 
its main points, and we fear that by no treatment can we make 
the subject very interesting. 

We have already stated that the Engineer, under the Military 
Board and its system, had the whole management and care of ac- 
counts of his expenditure ; he was debited with all monies receiv- 
ed on account of a work, and eventually got rid of the liability by 
drawing a bill on the Government for the cost, u])on its comple- 
tion. It will readily be understood that any accounts involving 
large dealings with Ay laborers, aud of materials which are con- 
stantly undergoing a charge of value and form, must always be 
of a complicated and intricate character. Recounts of work will 
indeed be usually more intricate than mercantile ones, for while 
the goods of the merchant remain invariable in form, a hogshead 
always a hogshead, a bale of cotton always a bale of cotton, the 
materials on the Engineer’s books are constantly going through a 
process of change. The mud worked up into a sun-dried brick gra- 
dually becomes transferred, after mixture with other materials, into 
the finished masonry wall. The tree purchased while growing in the 
forest is first enhanced yi pri^'e by the cost of felling it, and further 
by the cost of transferring it tq the place where it is required. 
When sawn up into logs or planks, the fraptional cost of the 
tree which represents the value of each log or plant, is to be 
increased by a part of the sawyer’s wages, of the wear and tear 
of his tools, andTurther by a sliare of the cost of the shed built 
to protect it from the weather, and of the watchman’s pay who 
looks after it. After this, it will probably be worked up for 
use with other materials, the prices of which have been deter- 
mined in an equally complicated way, the pride of the whole 
combined into a manufactured state being further increased by 
the cost of the labor to do so. So with lime, cements, paints 
and all otlier materials. To keep exact accounts of them through 
all these transitions, and to be able to shew what they are worth 
at every stage of the operation, involveiiaccount-keepmg of. a 
very complicated and difficult character^ Heavy cash accounts 
with contractors and day laborers, though simpler than stock 
accounts, require method and attention, aud it will therefore be 
readily understood that ^Ub every Engineer his accounts come 
to be considered a very important, often the most important, part 
of his duty. Now anything which takes him aWay from his pro^ 
per duties as an Engineer, especially if it be something of a 
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mechanical kind which co\ild be equally well performed by a 
less educated person, is to be deprecated, as causing a loss of in- 
tellectual power, J)ut to a certain extent the system is unavoida- 
ble. So Jong as an Engineer has to execute works, so long he 
must pay for tliein, and paying for them, he must account for his 
pri} uK'iits ; there is no way of evading this, but a good deal may 
l>e done to lighten the burden, and make it more endurable than 
it has been hitherto. Nor again is it possible to simplify the 
accounts; in the sense of making them shorter, or carrying tliem 
through fewer bot^ks and forms. If they are to be accounts at 
all, they must always be complicated and voluminous in details, 
rliough tl>e general jirimaplcs may be, as they sliould be, perfect- 
ly simple. Jiut several causes have heretofore rendered them 
complex and tedious beyond what was eitlier necessary or desir- 
able. • 

Firstly, the rules of tlic department required that the bill 
rendered on the eompJ|^llon of a wt)rk should correspond minute- 
ly with the estimate suluuitteil before -its commencement, no 
reasonable latitude being permitted for variations in the design 
while the work was constructing; or perhaps it may be more 
correct to say tliat such deviations were jiermitted, but that they 
necessitated a tedious explanation in a tabular Ibrm which it was 
exceedingly difficMilt to frame. Thus the iireparatioii of a l)ill 
came often to be looked on as a dreadful t)perati()n, to be avoid- 
ed as long as possible. Further, a mosj unfair rule was main- 
tained that a bill should not d^ily be witlfin the estimate for a 
woik in its total sura, but that it should also be less than the 
estimate in every sejiarate item. Thus if a work consisted of ten 
different pai ts, each forming an item in the estimate, although the 
Engineer might construct it altogether for considerably less than 
the estimate, tod shew a saving in nine out of the ten items, he 
would still be responsible if the tenth item of the bill was in ex- 
cess, and be liable to make good the excess out of his own jiocket. 
But while this absurd rule prevailed, it was tacitly admitted by the 
authorities that the item of a bill might be adjusted^ so that 
those which were under the mark might be made to help those 
which were not. Thus while the total amount still represented 
exactly the total cost of a work, it was usual, with the tacit con« 
sent of the Auditors, to prepare the different items comprising it. 
with reference to what it was thought tliey should have cost, be- 
fore they were commenced. This system was of course produc- 
tive of exceeding delay, because after the actual accounts of a 
work had been closed, the artificial process called, the making 
out of a bill had still to be gone through. 

Aaotlier prolific cause for trouble arose from the necessity for 
keeping back the bill until the work was completed, though its 
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coiisirLictiou might extend over ficveral years. This wuuld have 
been chiefly mischievous only iji augmenting tlie mass of ac- 
counts in an office, and die money resiioiislbilit^of an officer, had 
he always remained to finish the work himself sHRi submit liis bill, 
but of late years especially, the exigencies of the service have led 
to frequent transfers of ,oflicers at short intervals, and it has 
not been uncommon to meet men who have large outstanding 
debits against them for unclosed accounts in three oi* four differ- 
ent offices. Jt is true that the regulations of the dcjiartment 
required an officer on quiting a division to juepare bills for the 
purtions of works constructed by him up to date. But in many 
cases he was ordered away suddenly for emergent duty, and 
even if he were not, to prei)are such bills suj»poscs that the ac- 
counts were closed up to dale, which by the very nature of ac- 
counts was ail iirif)()ssi bilily.* 

Bujb the principal reason for the delay and embarrassment 
which the accounts generally occasioned arose, we believe, from 
the majority of. officers not knowing how to keep them. The 
maiiagenieut or rather mismanagemcat of accounts, like every 
otlicr business under the old Indian system, was supposed to 
rc([uire no special knowledge or training, and as men are slow to 
confess themselves uiiabic to do what the majority of those about 
them profess to find perlectly easy, it was scarcely to be expect- 
ijd that any cry for rvlonu shotild come from within. But 
Book-keeping, though not a science of iiidcJinite extent, or having, 
liko-MaUiematics, difficulties which only certain iifuids can over- 
come, has yet its mam priiicijiles which cannot be \ iolated with 
impunity, and those few men are likely to find out by them- 
selves ; most of its ojierations admit of iieing done in one definite 
best way, and to know this way is to be saved a great deal of 
useless labor. The Miliniry Board, Avliich was only a iioard of 
Audit, kept no books, and it laid down no system c»f books for 
the oiiicers of the deiiurtment; it hail indeed established a 
set of forms for the dilferent returns to be made to itself, 
but it did not instruct the department how to keep books 
which should afford the means of exhibiting these returns in 
a simple and efficient ^manner, and any one attempting to keep 
accounts by the use of the Board’s forms, and no otlwrs^ would 
iiit'allibly have got into a hopeless mess. Each officer was there- 
fore left to himself to establish his own system of book-keeping, 
and the result was what might have been expected. Some few 
went to principles and did well, some hit upon plans wliich gave 
them correct accounts exhibited, and all necessary detaijis, but* 

* Tlio Public Works accounts m^vti always be in arrears, to what extent is an open 
'question, but those who look to any system to prevent the accumulation of ^tne 
arrears, cannot understand the subject. 
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with vastly unnecessary complication of books, and requiring 
the constant attention of Ihe officer himself; while others, in 
whom flie bumj^of order was probably imperfectly developed, 
never succeedeo^u establishing any system at all. la the lat- 
ter case the preparation of the bill after a work was finished, 
was of course an almost hopeless task, and if ever accomplished, 
involved an amount of mental^ lalxu’ tKat, properly applied, 
would have made the unhappy officer a finished accountant. 
Lastly, we must not omit the aggravating circumstance that, 
from press of work, the Board was greatly in arrears in auditing 
such accounts as ever came before it. 

This explanation has been necessary to understand how mat- 
ters stand at present. The Commission knew well that in In- 
dia the man who s[)cik1s the money must be the one to account 
for it, that the Engineer must also be the responsible accountant, 
however uneconomical the distribution of labor may appardcntly 
be ; but assuming this to be fixed they suggested several means 
of lightening his labor. The principal of these were ; — 1st, a more 
rapid audit, which they proposed eft'ecting by having a separate 
audit office for each province, and by permitting a greater lati- 
tude in the diftcren(io between the estimate and bill, thus ren- 
dering the prejjaration of the latter *casicr; 2iid, that every exe- 
cutive officer should be properly instructed in the principles of 
account-keeping ; 3rd, tliat a responsible accountant should be 
attached to every office to relievo the Engineer from the main 
drudgery of the books and give him more time for his engineer- 
ing duties. The first of these proposals has been carried out 
under the present system ; as regards the second, tilings remain 
much as they were then ; the third rcl’o;nn has been sought to 
be effected in a dift’crciit way. * 

Lord Dalhousic, in sending the report of the Commissioners 
home, supported warmly all their projiositions, but suggested 
whether it would not be possible, as a more economical arrange- 
ment, to appoint an Accountant to every tw'o or three executive 
offices, instead of to each one. This proposition took off* the 
Commissioners at a tangent, and their original scheme eventually 
resulted in the present system of a central office of accounts 
for each province in the Presidency. Tlie plan is merely an 
expansion of the principle of Lord Dalhousie’s suggestion, in its 
details the system of the Ganges Canal has been adopted. The 
central office* consists of a complete establishment of accountants 
mMl^ok-keepers, who receive through the Executive Engineer 
,^np|^'iginal accounts of each subordinate disbursing Agent serv- 
hSn, and work them up into the eventual bill, which 
central office then draws against the Government. All the , 
stock accounts of the Executive Engineers are also kept in the 
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central office, who has thus only, to deal with the numerical 
quantities of the articles under his charge ; the Contractors’ ac- 
counts are also ledgered there, and the Jlngineer’s expen- 
diture is audited month by month. We have not space to 
discuss here the respective merits and demerits of the new 
system as compared with the old ; there is a great deal to be said 
on both sides, itnd to do justice to*thc subject, which is a highly 
important one. and on which depends in great measure the effi- 
ciency of public works’ management throughout the country, 
would require an Article in itself. We may remark however 
that by the new plan a uniformity of system must of necessity 
be established, and the accounts are dealt with and worked up 
by an efficient well trained office, so that the bungling and con- 
fusion which characterized the executive offices of former days 
will be prevented. Undoubtedly too, a more rapid audit will 
be practicable than used to obtain. On the other hand it must 
bo admitted that the old school has some grounds for prophesying 
iailure, or at any rate that the system of centralisation will not 
produce all the advantages which its admirers expect, though 
this may happen from their expecting too much, not becausS it 
is not an advance on fonqier practice. Under the old plan, the 
Engineer virtually audited the accounts of the disbursing Agents 
subordinate to him. This duty is now performed by the central 
office, the original accounts being forwarded to it through the 
Engineer, and as a mere question of audit the alteration is plain- 
ly objectionable, since the central office has not the same means of 
comparing the accounts with the work done which the Engineer 
on the spot possessed. Those who anticipate from the new sys- 
tem as a set off against this, that it will give the Engineer entire 
relief from accounts, will be disappointed. No system that can 
be devised will remove responsibility from him who has to spend 
the mi.ncy ; it may save him from the worry of stock accounts 
and bill making, but as long as he has heavy running accounts 
with contractors, so long must he keep ti ledger, and to be pro- 
perly informed on the state’ of his division between the intervals 
of receiving the different statements of his accounts from the 
central office, he must keep at least a number of office memo- 
randa, which will be little less troublesome than regular books. 
Those too, who look for au immediate audit as the first of the new 
system, will certainly be disappointed. Such a thing is impossi- 
ble. With tne large extent of most divisions including many 
out-stations where the disbiirsements must be in the hands of 
subordinates, often ill-trained and frequently changed, it is hope- 
less to expect that the returns should always be made with 
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puilotuality and exactness to ensure their being so, an in- 
creased establishment would be necessary, costing more than 
the gain would be worth* A delay or irregularity in the sub- 
mission of the accounts from one sub-division, throws out the 
accounts of the whole division, and delays their audit ; in such 
cases we believe it is intended to keep to the letter of the rule, 
by auditing only the accounts^that are sent up properly, and re- 
trenching the remainder, but this is of course merely the shadow* 
not the substance of an effective audit. WC think also that the 
new system is fairly chargeable^with not being carried out in its 
entirety, and so being unnecessarily complicated. At present 
all retrenchments* in the accounts of a subordinate are made in the 
first instance against the Executive Engineer, who recovers 
them from the former, so also all credits passed for works in the 
division go through the Engineer’s books, and his office is thus in 
IH)int of fact a central office itself for the collection of the ac- 
counts of his subordinates, and we confess we can perceive^ no 
insuperable objection to extending the principle of the new sys-* 
tern to its logical result, by dealing directly between the central 
of^c and the original disbursers, and limiting the Executive 
Engineer’s share to advancing cash Xo them and checking their 
abstracts. 

Still, on the whole, the present system must be admitted to be 
an improvement on the old system or rather want of system, 
though we conceive it to be very far from the best that couIH be 
framed, and we think it to be regretted that an attempt was not 
first made to reform the latter on the plan suggested by the 
Commission, of, making each executive office thoroughly effici- 
ent in itself, since from the necessity we have explained of still 
partially keeping up a double set of books, and the increased lia- 
bility to .multiplicity of reference which must accrue as the ac- 
counts go farther from the fountain head before they are worked 
up, the present system must always be an expensive one. 

Another reform whidh remains to be introduced, is the conso- 
lidation of all the clerks in the public works offices into 6ne es- 
tablishment through which promotion should go according to 
merit. At present each executive officer entertains his own 
clerks and can dismiss them at pleasure, a system full of defects. 
Of course where the tenure .of a situation is so uncertain, a pro- 
portioxially higher rate of pay must be given. Also, since there 

* We doubt the expediency of the late penal regolatioiia exacted on this head. 
When the good men of the department fall into arrears with their accounts it wiU bo 
from force of circumstances to winch the rules do not apply, and surely there are al- 
luady sufficient means of coercing the idle and inefficient wllhout makisg general 
rules to wound the amour propre of the whole department. 
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iS no certainty, nor even any definite prospect of promotion for 
the clerks^ they will on this ground also require comparatively 
higher pay on first taking the situations, just as no Ensign would 
come to India for two hundred llupees a month, if he had only a 
chance of becoming a Lieiitenant. But the worst part of the 
present hand to mouth plan is that all the offices in the country 
are bidding against each other, and there is thus a constant ten- 
dency to a ri?*e of wages without any corresponding increase of 
efficiency. This is not the effect of free trade in baboos, or of 
unlimited competition, but simply because Government is con- 
btantly bidding against itself through its own officers.*. 

We have known the head clerk of an office on 40 Rupees a 
mouth, enticed away to be head of the office of an adjacent di- 
vision where the duties were not a whit move difficult, but 
where the pay had lately been raised to 100 Rupees, without 
the smallest reason, and we could mention a dozen similar cases, 
where nothing has been gained in efficiency and no new men 
brought in, but where the wage# of those have been increased 
who were perfectly satisfied wuth what they were getting be- 
fore.* This lias been going on until now the rate of clerks’ pay 
is not only relatively, but actually higher than in England, and 
d half-educated baboo who is incapable, of drafting the smallest 
letter, will often be met with in the receipt of a better salary 
than a well-educated gentleman in a similar capacity in London 
receives, to say no tiling of the ordinary income of a curate. 

We would therefore classify all the clerks of the public works 
offices of each province into one list, having a few good prizes 
(which would be chiefly in the audit offices,) and with such in 
prospect for men to obtain with some degree of certainty, there 
would be no difficulty ig getting able candidates. The esta- 
blishment might be divided into an upper and lower grade, con- 
sisting of accountants and writers respectively, and superior can- 
.didates might be allowed to enter the upper class at once, though 
generally it would be supplied by deserving men from among 
the writers. Since the number of writers must constantly i 
fluctuate with the work to be done, it would be undesirable to 
fix too particularly the numbers of each grade ; all that would be 
required to eflect our proposed reformVould be to fix the «wm- 
ber per cent, on each scale of pay, which would leave the esta- 
blishment sufficiently elastic and would stop the irregularities, 
and anomalies that are now common. , 

This proposed amalgamation of offices into one establiBhmen;t 

♦ 

* Thia kind of com^titioiitgoes on a groat deal between different department$, a$ . 
well as within tlie Public Works Bepartinent itself. The late increase of aalai^ in 
the Conu&issariat offices has attracted several meu from the former, much to its detri- 
ment. 9 
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would be of great service to ^officers who have to undertake sud- 
denly the construction of new stations. At present an officer 
so circumstanced has to pick up his clerks the best way he can ; 
at first, when he wants them most he has no one, and thus it 
often happens that before he has organised a proper establish- 
ment, he is already hopelessly in arrears, which embarrass him 
as long as he continues to hold the situation. The only objeo- 
■ tion we can imagine being ‘made to our proposal is that if the 
clerks were formed into a department, and their promotions were 
to emanate from the central office, they would be too indej)en- 
dent of t^jpsir immediate chief. But such an objection would be 
quite groundless. The head of the office will still have ample 
authority, as th^ promotions must be dependent chiefly on his 
recommendations. The present Draconic regime of dismissal at 
pleasure, tends rather to make men reckless than careful in their 
behaviour. 

The executive offices being organised as above jiroposed, the 
central office of audit and a'Rcount would be separated entirely 
from the Chief Engineer’s office; The first essential for an au^ 
dit department is that it should be to a great extent independent 
of the disbursing department. The Auditor, who should be an 
officer of experience in the department, must correspond with 
the local Government through some Secretary, wlio might be the 
Chief Engineer in his capacity of Public Works Secretary; and 
to ensure harmonious working vrith the executive ofliceft, it 
would perhaps be desirable that the Auditor should be to a cer- 
tain extent subordinate to him,, but it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the Auditor is himself responsible for the accounts 
department, in all matters relating to which the Executive En- 
gineers should be bound to take his^)rders. Some will object 
to this proposal on the score that the Engineer will be unable to 
act effectively under two superiors, but w'e doubt if such an ob- 
jection be a practical one. The Magistrate and Collector may. 
be said to have two Masters, the Judge in criminal and the Com- 
missioner in fiscal affairs, and he has to supply returns to half a 
do2eti other departments besides. The canal officers in the 
North West are s^bordmate both to the Commissioner and the 
Director ,of Cands, and also to a certain extent to the Judge, but 
we have never heard the slightest whisper against the practical 
efficiency of the Canal system. 

The appointment of Auditor should be filled at first by a man 
of metbed and ability, and the salary should be higher at first 
that it is intended to be ultimately, as the work of construction 
wifi require far higher powers than are necessary to keep the 
machine goin^ when once it is set fairly in motion. It will not 
be enough to a of forms, but the men in charge of divi- 
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sional officea must be taught how to J<fecp their books in such a 
way as to enable them to exhibit sucli forms quickly and easily.^ 
In fact the whole department has to be taught book-keeping, of 
which it knows very little at present, and great care and con- 
stant inspection by the Auditor of the executive oflSces in his 
circle will be required to render the system well underwood and 
effective, and for th^ next three or four *years the Auditors 
should be the hardest working men in India. * ^ 

Although the reform in accounts cannot be introduced too 
soon^ it is quite essential that it should be introduced gradually^ 
or the change will cause inextricable confusion. A great mis- 
take was made in this way in the Punjab in 1857. A “ new 
system” (one of some half dozen that have been tried in as 
many years) was ordered to be commenced' on the 1st of May, 
on which day every executive officer was to send in a general 
balance sheet, shewing his stock and all other liabilities brought 
up to date. The order was issued about a week before the re- 
turn was required, and being addressed to offices which where 
alt months and many, years, in arrears, and where in many cases 
it would have been im|J0S8ible to take stock or close the ac- 
counts under weeks of unremitting labor, the result would have 
been^ plain. Not a tithe of the information necessary for opening 
a new set of books would have been received at the central office, 
while the unfortunate^executives would have lost in the effort 
what little method they possessed before, and the whole depart- 
ment have been thrown into confusion. The Mutiny hapj>ened 
in time to prevenf the attempt. A similar effort was made in 
the North West Provinces in 1854, to transfer every description 
of account in one day from the divisions to, the central office, and 
the result was that up to May 1857, when all the accounts were 
fortunately swept aVay, not a single audit had, we believe, 
taken place except for establishment pay bills. * 

The proper way to effect a reform of this kind is to take up 
each division separatel)# and to transfer the accounts to the books 
of the central office, division by division. By concentrating at- 
tention on one executive offwse at a time, visiting it, if necessary, 
frequently, to see that the instructions given take effect, and 
gradually transferring the accound to the new books as they are 
brought up in the old, a few weeks will probably suffice for the 
transfer of even the heaviest divisional account ; the !AuditoPs own 
office will also be gradually and methodically organised, and in 
four or five years the accounts of the department really placed 
upon a satisfactory footing, are inestimablebenefit to all concern- 
ed. This may seem a long tune to wait for reform, and perhaps 
we have made rather a large estimate, but it will be cmeap ^ 
that rate \ five years jjiaye already passed since theorigincd chimge 
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was made which was to settle everything, and yet almost every- 
thing remains to be done. 

Lastly, in order that a uniform system, may be maintained 
throughout the Presidency, a central authoKty will be necessary, 
to control the Jproccedings of the provincial auditors, and to be 
the head of the department in the accounts branch. The same 
official would have* the preparation of the budgets and the ma- 
nagein’tent of the general financial business connected with the 
Public Works.* He would be subordinate to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, and the title of Deputy Secretary would 
best indicate his functions. • J^^or the next few years,* until the 
new system is well established, the situation would be an oner* 
ons and Important one, and with the constantly increasing finan- 
cial business connected with jiublic works, it would scarcely be- 
come less so hereafter^ 

We trust oiu’ proposals have been sufficiently clear, though 
we cannot hope they 'have been very interesting to the general 
reader. Briefly to recapitulate ; wc propose a Chief Eugine£r 
as at present, at the head of the department, but really an En- 
gineer, relieved from the most burdensome of his present duties, 
in direct communication with the Government, and its medium 
of correspondence with the Supreme Government. A Deputy 
Chief Engineer for the larger provinces, aatually deputed by the 
Chief to act for him with his powers.* Sif[jcrintcndents, men of. 
some standing and experience over divisions wliicli they can real- 
ly superintend. Executive Engineers, with^ simpler duties and 
a more efficient because more organised office. An Auditor or 
Superintendent of accounts, subordinate generally to the Chief En- 
gineer, but responsiblq for the duties of his office. Lastly, a De- 
puty Secretary with the Supreme Government for the financial 
and accounts business of the department. Wb conceive also, that 
we have ^hewg these alterations to be desirable. 

We cannot quit the subject without a few remarks on the con- 
stitution of the Engineer establisbmentif The development of 
this, like most other services in India, lias been gradual. Origi- 
nally, or at least in the times of Warren Hastings and Lord Corn- 
walus, the earliest of which we can get any authentic infor- 
mation, the proceedings of the department partook of the lax cha- 
racter which distinguished those of the Indian and indeed the 
English, public! service generally. The usual n^de of executing a 
work in the Mofussil was to commit it to an officer appointed 
temporarily for the duty, who received no salary but made his 
prc)hts from the difference between the cost of the work and his 

* The Chief Engineer should still hare an Assistant, as at present, for however 
great the refon^ made may he, there must always he a great deal of busiaess detail 

to aealwitUiniisoffipe. 
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estimate, and’we may be pretty sure tljat the latter was not fram- 
ed too low. At Calcutta the Chief Engineer of the Army con- 
ducted the engineering works, and approved his own proceedings 
in his capacity of member of the, Military Board. Later on, when 
executive oflBcers or superintendents of buildings ^ere appointed 
on fixed salaries, it seems to have been coinmon for them to have 
a sliare in the contracts for their own works. This was appa- 
rently a 'permissible transaction, as we find it i>rohibited in 
future by. a General. Order of the y^ar 1789. As time passed 
on the departnfent gradually became purged* of the im- 
purities which in the last century infected every branch of the ‘ 
public service both at Jiome and abroad, and for the last fifty 
years its proceedings have been conducted in the high spirit of 
honor which characterizes them at the present day. 

.. . The executive oflicers and assistants were at first principally 
taken from the Engineer Corps, the greater part of which from 
ltd first establishment has always been employed in civil duties 
d^ing peace time- The Engineer officers had however no special 
training, they came out like otlibr Cadets appointed direct to the 
service, and made choice of their branch of it after arriving in the 
coimfry. When the Military College of A ddiscombe was establish- 
ed, .and the Engineers became a special corps, its ranks being 
henceforth recruited there, appointments to Addiscombe were made 
by nomination, and only a very low minimum standard of quali- 
fication was required for admission, but the appointments from 
the College to the dittcrent services were entirely by competition. 
From one- twentieth to one-fourth or one-fifth of the Cadets of 
each term gained appointments in the Engineers ; the competi- 
tion has always been exceedingly severe, while the standard of 
education has been constantly rising, till now with the excep- 
tion of the Polytechnic* at Paris, the acquirements of the suc- 
cessful candidates are probably higher than at any other Mili- 
tary School in Europe, and, considering the youth of the Cadets, 
are certainly very remarkafle. The successful candidates go to 
Chatham where they pass through a very excellent course of 
practical Military Engineering, and also a course of Civil En- 
gineering which, though useful, is capable of being greatly im- 

* Admission to the Polytechnic is open to a very severe competition among all 
the youth of Franco ; the Cadets wiio enter it are therefore all well educated, and 
their general qualiticadons much more equal than at Addiscombe, where a consi- 
derable number never*make an effort to compete for the Engineers. The newly 
modelled senior or scientific department at Addiscombe will prqbably not come far 
short of the Polytechnic. The system at Woolwich resembles that at Addiscombe, 
but the advanta^s of entering the Royal Artillery or Engineers are so closely ba- 
lanced that many of the Cadets choose the former. The proportion of appointments 
given to the En^noer Corps is usually also larger than at Addiscombe, which 
tends to dimihish competition, and, probably from these causes, ||»e standard of 
education at Woolwich has been for some years much lower than atliddiscombe* 
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proved. On arriving in }!ndia, the young officers enter the de- 
partment as Assistants, occasionally fir^t passing a few months 
with the Sappers and Miners. 

3’he Corps of Engineers, as already remarked, has always been 
numerically ii|adequate for its duties, and the want has been 
supplied from tlie .Line. Many of the Line officers attached to the 
department have entered it yoiing, and’ obtaining a fair practical 
proficiency in their duties in subordinate posts, have risen gra- 
dually to more irnportaift ones as they became qualified ; but 
more often they have been placed at once in charge of divisions 
without having any previous knowledge, theoretical or practical, 
of thcif duties. 

This anomalous way of providing for the department is of 
course a relic of old times when there were no public wof ks wor- 
thy of the name, and when the practice of Civil Engineering was 
supposed not to require‘*any special training. The Court of Di- 
rectors certainly rec(u'ded their opinion on several occasions, thffct 
this anomalous system should be regarded as a temporary expe*- 
dient to be altered as soon as ’it could be, and in tliis view the 
Corps of Engineers has from time to time received small aug- 
mentations, to render it large enough to manage tlie whole* Pub- 
lic Works Department. The Court however seems always tp have 
nourished an idea that public worlcs were a temporary evil, that 
a time would come when there would be no more required and 
the department reduced, when all but Engineer officers might be 
set free for regimental duty. Thus in 1839, the Court sanction- 
ed an increase in the Engineer Corps from 67 to 87 officers, 
under the hope* that, although they would still be 1 1 short in 
number for filling all the appointments of the department, yet 
^as some of these arc temporary in their nature, on their 
‘cessation, and by a careful attention to the employment of tlie 
‘ Engineers, the (xovernment will be relieved in a short period 
‘ from the necessity of confiding such duties to officers who have 
‘ not been specially educated for thi#branch of the service.” 

Even !pord Dalhousic appears to have* been infected with 
this idea tha# public works would soon have a definite* end, for 
in 1852, in his minute on the subject, when alluding to the un- 
satisfactory state of the department from the pauci^ of Engineers, 
he observes that the completion of the Ganges Canal will soon 
set fi^ee several and thus. partl;|^ meet the defidenoy, as if all im- 
provement centred and ended in this one worS. 

In spite however of a conservative policy, pubUc works slow- 
ly advanced, and the number of persons engaged upon them in- 
^eased. In 1840 the Engineers formed about two-thirds of the 
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Letter of Court of Directors, dated aoth March, 1839. 
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whole department^ in 1850 they were a little less than one-half,, 
and in 1856 they were less than onfc-third, there being seventy- 
one Engineers out of two hundred and forty men holding ap- 
pointments. Of the remainder the majority were oflScers of the 
line (with a few from the Artillery) and the rest were Civilians- 
The Civil element was first introduced by Sir Proby Cautley on 
the Canges Canal, from the* utter lin})ossil)ility of getting a 
sufficient numbeV of military men for proper superintendence Cf 
his enormous works. The majority of the persons thus in- 
troduced were young gentlemen educated in the country, or 
who had come out in hopes of obtaining cadetships and had fail- 
ed to do so. Several have thus served an excellent apprentice- 
ship on the Ganges Canal and on the Pdnjaub roads and canals, 
where Colonel Cautley’s plan of organisation was soon adopted, 
and latterly many of the men so appointed have lir^t received a 
very fair education at the lloorkce College. It must be added 
that these gentlemen were .placed on a \ erv unsatisfactory and 
uncomfortable footing ; their pay was very small, and an increase 
could be got only after painful ajijiiication to the borne Govern- 
ment; their prospects of promotion and pension were vague and 
uncertain ; they were a])parcntly held to ])artakc of thq, intcr- 
lojiing” element, and altogether their position was much inferior 
to what^tlieir general attainments and services merited. 

Later still a fresh element was introduced into the service, 
when the home Grovernment with a desire to press on public 
works, (about the time when the renewal of the charter was un- 
der discussion) appointed a number of Civil Engineers direct from 
England, who entered at onue on the footing of executives. Some 
valuable men found their way India in this manner, but as 
these appointments were a])j)arcntlj||left to the choice of indivi- 
dual directors, and no sort of qualliications seems to have been 
required, it would be strange indeed if all those so appointed 
had been of equal merit. 

In 1856 however the <(p€stion of Public Works was taken up 
in a truly enlightened spirit both by the home and Indian Go- 
vernments, and under the admirable superintendence of Colonel 
Baker, the late Secrefary, the macliinery for developing tlieir 
views was remodelled on a thoroughly liberal basis. The incon- 
sistency of considering the unoovenauted and line officers as mere 
temporary occupiers of their situations, was abandoned, the cer- 
tainty that the service would continue to increase instead of de- 
creasing was first publicly admitted, and provision for its ex- 
pansion made by an amalgamation of the officers of the depart- 
ment into one general list, with equal salaries, privileges and 
prospects. The class of Executive Engineers was divided |nto 
four grades, with gradually rising rates of pay, promotion through 
June, IS59. * 2 U 
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■which was to be made solely Jby merit, thereby giving a great in- 
centive to zeal which was wanted before ; and admission to the 
service was thrown open without restriction to both Civil and Mi- 
litary men of all grades, proof of respectability only being retiuir- 
cd in the case of the Ibwner, and a professional test from both. 
The department therefore now contairls four classes of men ; 
the officers of the Engineer Corps, officers of the line, Civil offi- 
cers appointed in India, and Engineers who have been sent out 
direct; the last class will not be renewed. 

We conceive those arrangements to be exccllcnf as far as tliey 
go. To insist that Engineer appointments should be confined to 
those* who had entered the corps at 19 or 20, and that every man, 
whatever tastes and talents he might afterwards develop for the 
profession,* should be debarred from entering it because he once 
missed the opportunity, would be the worst kind of pedantry. 
The present scheme provides for the admission of all who have 
a real taste for the profession, while at the same time it prohi- 
bits tbe reckless abuse of patronage by which line officers Vised 
to get appointments, and really good men can now earn as a 
right what before was matter of favor. Ecpially glad are \vc to 
find the. merits and claims of the Civil officers recognised. The 
new scheme is then a thoroughly liberal one, but we still doubt 
if it will meet the recpiirements of the tlmo. 

We have alluded to the examination to be {Hissed before en- 
trance. This, though very considerably easier tlian what the 
Engineer corps has to pass, and certainly not more tlian should 
bo required from candidates, is still a tolerably stift* one ; and 
what we doubt is that enough men ^11 be found able to pass it. 
And first with regard to nie army. The candidates from this 
source will be either from ®ddiscoinbe, or direct Cadets. If the 
former, they’ will have already been unsuccessful competitors for 
the Engineers or Artillery (we exclude the 8up{)Osition of Artillery 
officers entering the department, as only a very small number 
can possibly be spared do so) anedre tbocefore not likely to 
succeed in acquiring much purely scientific knowledge after- 
wards, when they are removed from the emulation and discipline 
of a college, and are surrounded by the distractions of military 
life, or the direct Cadets, the majority leave school comparative- 
ly young, certainly few sufficiently advanced in Mathematics and 
Mechanics, to continue the study of them with success. Easdy, 
in both cases, another important source of elimination arises from 
the numerous other fields for distinction open to officers \ civil 
and political employ, to say nothing of actual military staff ap- 
pointments, will generally offer greater attraction^to promising 
men than the public works line. While then, we should 
wrongly deprecate any lowering of the test for admission, as tend- 
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ang to injure the character of the servicOy we believe that the num- 
ber of admissions from military sources will never be very nu- 
merous. The last two years have certainly been exceptional, from 
the pressure of military duty, but since the test came into ope- 
ration we understand that no jofficcr has succeeded in passing it. 

With regard to the civil clement the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Undoubtedly there is no better opening in India for a 
young man not- in the service” than the department we are 
treating of; it is far better than tlie uncovenanted civil service 
or the customs, the pay at stai^ting is sufficient for comfortable 
sup[)ort, tlic jn'ofcssion is of an engaging, not to say fascinating 
kind, and i)romotion waits on merit. This branch of the service 
will therefore attract in future most of the young gentlemen in 
India who arc seeking for a livelihood.* But this class will al- 
ways -be very small, and those who compose it are not likely, 
from the A^ery fact of being in India, to have had the best ad- 
vantages in education, therefore the number of julmissioiis to tlie 
department' from this source can never be large. Hitherto it 
has been customary to ai)point all who have succeeded in passing 
the minimum standard ; in this w'ay there have been about three 
or four admissions a year, usually from lloorkce, and these 
form such an admirable provision for the sons of officers who 
cannot not get commissions, that we hope they will always 
continue^ to be made iji the same liberal way, especially as men 
on the spot may be held to have a kind of prior claim to dis- 
posable patronage. At the same time we may observe that with 
the *mcans of selection available in England, this would not be 
llie best Avay of filling up the whole department. 

If on no otlicr ground then, simply from the absence of other 
means, an extension of the Enginee^Corps comes to bo the best 
available vehicle for supplying the wants of the service. But 
this is the lowest ground to take. Theoretically indeed the 
whole department should obviously be supplied from that Corps 
alone. If it be admitted ^Jiat the service of engineering requires 
a high standard, of proficiency and acefbirements, and Avhen men 
who possess that can be got ny severe (competition to any extent 
required, it does seem at first view most short-sighted policy not 
to avail ourselves of it, but tor apply it to the extent of about 
one-l^ird of our wants, and to supply the rest comparatively at 
random. Yet this is just what has been done hitherto. With, 
obvious means of recruiting the Engineer department in a most 
efficient way, they have been only partially adopted, and a^^con- 
fessedly secondary makeshift channel used instep. At the pre- 
sent time, the Engineers’ corps forms less than a third of the de- 
partment, aifd this when strained to the utmost ; the Military 
wants of the service having been sacrificed to the Civil, and the 

3U2 ^ 
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tUorps of Sappers and Miners reduced to inefficiency from the 
want of officers. 

But on the other hand we should be sorry to see this reason- 
ing have its full force, and the department .ever made a close 
service. Tliere should always be room for the admission of any 
line officer who exhibits a taste and talent for the profession. 
8uch men entering it at mature age from sheer love of the work, 
.as some have done, will always l)c valuable additions, and any 
system which made tlicir admission impossible, would be bad. 
Also the mixture of the Civil and Military elements is likely to 
produce a wholesome 8X)irit of emulation with the dei)artment. 
All close boroughs are bad, and any body of men, no matter 
how carefully they are selected in the first instance, is liable 
to become rusty if left too much to itself. Every one has ob- 
served the healthy stimulus which the Civil Service derived, by 
the iutroduction of Military men into the Punjaub Commission. 
Therefore we conceive a x)erfcctly open service to be the best 
one for the Public Works Dexmrtment. But as already explain- 
ed, the ‘ majority of the men reejuired can never be got in In- 
dia in this way ; the field of supjdy is too small, nor would it be 
desirable to entertain more than enough of ' those who can just 
pass in to keep up the miscellaneous character we have recom- 
mended; the majority should evidently be got from the best 
market, especially as they all <?ost the same. At present, it must 
be remembered, there is a large number of men who entered 
under the old lax regime, without any claims or qualifications. 
This door is now' closed, and as these men X)ass away, there will 
be none to supply their jdaces. The number of those of a simi-- 
/fir class who will be able to get admission under the new test 
will be, as already cxjilaiiHRd, but limited. The only plan there- 
fore is to get a sux)ply from home. 

Addi&combe offers the means of supplying the want. The 
number of Engineers which that College could turn out an- 
nually, used certainly be limited*, and bore a tolerably fixed 
ratio to the number or Cadets trained at it ; if that ratio were 
exceeded the standard would have to be lowered. But under 
the new arrangement by which the Cadets have to compete for 
admission, the standard of acquirements will be generally much 
higher than at present, and the number who will quaJ^^fy for 
Engineers will be greater in proportion ; it will be practically 
unlimited, with reference to the number of vacancies to be filled 
in India. Or, in place of choosing from Addiscombe, a class of 
young Civil Engineers may be elected. The home authorities 
J§ve apparently determined upon the latter plan. A late ad- 
^Rrtisement^in T/ie Times announces that on the fbtb May last, 
^ competitive examination ' would be held for twenty-four ap- 
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pointments^to the Indian Engineer Service. This is the first 
germ of a new Corps of Civil Engineers, which appears to be 
called into existence chiefly from the resdess desire of novelty 
in education* so actively exhibited in England at present. We 
believe the step to be an enth*e mistake, and we proceed to give 
our reasons. 

The rules relating to these appointments prescribe that the 
Candidates must be under 22 years of age, and have served at 
least three years under some Civil Engineer ; tlie examination 
comprises Algebra and Geometry ija the ilatliematics, Mecha- 
nics, Surveying, Plan and Architectural drawing, preparation of 
estimates and specifications, the drawing up of projects for en- 
gineering works, and lastly English and Anglo-Indian History 
and Geography, for which four subjects together fewer marks 
are given than for any other subject alone. The total number 
of marks in all is 1000, and 600 marks must be gained to 
qualify. The first 24 of those who gain more than 600 will be 
appointed in order of merit, and will be allowed clioice of Pre- 
sidency, provided that not more llian 12 proceed to Bengal, and 
not more than six to Madras and Bombay respectively. They 
are required to sail withfn six weeks of being appointed ; they 
are provided with free i>assages and receive pay from the date 
of sailing at the rate of 170 rupees a month. On arriving in 
India they will be sent to one of the Colleges of Civil Engineer- 
ing, to acquire a knowledge of the language, and to receive fur. 
ther instruction in their profession. On being reported (jualified 
by the Principal of the College, they will join the department. 

AVe may observe in the first place that the test fof qualifica- 
tion is considerably lower than that required from Candidates 
for the Military Cori)s of Engineers ; this is doubtless necessary,* 
for only those educated iii a first rate School would be able to 
undergo it; still the fact remains that the men coming out in this 
way to be admitted to the department on exactly the same pay 
and privileges as the Military Engineers, have got {heir appoint- 
ments on easier terras. Secondly, we think the test may be ob- 
jected to as being of too purely a profession^ character. The 
marks for drawinj^ and surveying, to a great extent mechanical 
accomplishments, form a Large proportion of the total ; a person 
may therefore stand very higt whose general education is of a 
very limited nature, or indeed who has had no education, in the 
proper sense. At Addiscombe not only are the Mathematical 
tests much severer, but languages are fairly represeutedi and 
the Natural Sciences have a place.* 

Ag^un, th% rules provide that Candidates must have serv- 

* At Addiscombe, hoTvever, the Education is of too special a chaiaoter. 
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ed three years in a Civil Engineer’s otfice. Now no Civil 
Engineer is likely to reedmmend his best pupils t8 leave him ; 
he looks to ihem to become his assistants, and the jroung 
man so situated who gives promise of future exeeUpnce in his 
profession, is generally provided for by. his master as soon as his 
articles have expired. We shall therefore only get the second 
best men whom the Engineers do not care to retain at home. 
The age of the Candidates is another objection. At twenty-two 
a man has generally a pretty good notion of his own merits, he 
has had time to. compare himself with his fellows, and to esti- 
mate bis chance of success in life, and a man who feels within 
him the capacity for a career at home, is not likely to be tempted 
to India by 170 Rupees a month and a free passage. We have 
proof for this in the Civil Service, the competitive examinations 
for which have failed al yet to attract a single distinguished 
scholar from Oxford or Cambridge ; though the prize is so much 
higher, the heads of the list have been usually men who have 
either failed to get honors at all, or have taketi the questionable 
ones of Senior or Junior Optime. 

In fact, to obtain first rate men for any branch of the Indian 
service, which offers none of the ^rand prizes to be gained by 
successful services at home, it is essential to choose them young, 
before they have found out what they are fit for themselves. 
Only lads care to enter the navy ; at sixteen an appointment to 
India is often thought a fine thing; but at twenty-two a clever 
man will probably regret in his exile that he did not stay to take 
iiis chance in the battle of life at home. 

Another cause to deter many men from competing for these 
appointments will be the fear of failure, and its concomitant loss 
of reputation. At Addiscombe there is nothing of this, since those 
who fail to get the Engineers are provided for in other branches 
of the service, but here there is no alternative offered between 
success and disgrace. 

The proper way of securing the best talent for the Civil Ser- 
vice would be’ to hold a competitive ^examination for admission 
to a College like Hailey bury, among lads of from 15 to 17, and 
to give appointments to all of these who gain admission who 
may succe^ in* passing a severe minimym test after a CQuple of 
years or so spent tliere, and lest the risk of failure to pass this 
second examination might deter some candidates from coming 
up to compete, the unsuccessful collegians might receive com- 
missions in the line. Similarly if the appointment of young 
Civil Engineers is to become a regular thing, in preference to 
excluding Addiscombe, a far preferable plan to the present, 
would be to select them hy a general eduoational test, when 
boys, and either to apprentice them for a term of years among 
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different Civil Engineers, or to organise an establishment for 
their instruction together. By sucfi a system, and *by such a 
system only, will a really efficient body of Civil Engineers be 
over obt|(|ned for India, and even then they will be inferior as 
a class to the Military Engineer, for the simple reason that the 
prospects and advantages are greater in the one case than the 
other. The pay^ of the two classes is certainly the same, but 
th'fe commission tvliich the one holds is in itself a prize of no 
mean kind, and will always make the military service the most 
valued of the two. Independently of the military rmik wliich 
is a tangible reality, tlierc is also the chance of military distiuc* 
tion and honors, distant and un(‘.crtain, it is true, and seldom 
realised, but.it is just these distant prizes whic.h human nature 
nature finds so attractive. Not one barrister in two thousand 
becomes Lord Chancellor, not one in a hundred becomes a •fudge,* 
but strike off* the Bench, and how many men would enter the 
bar h In our argument we have said nothing of the value to a 
Government of the esprit de corps in a body of its servants, of the 
value of that honorable pride engendered in a service which has 
never been wanting to the state either in war or peace, and which ^ 
shares with its sister service, the Indian Artillery, a reputation 
unsurpassed by any Military Service in the world ; these feelings 
and associations arc not to be ac([uired or purchased, they are a 
noble heritage to be transiriittcd unsullied and u ml i minished from 
one generation to another, and they give the possess<n*s an ines- 
timable advantage over any other body of men, their ('([uals in 
other rcs[jectH, but wanting this bond of union, and these enno- 
bling associations. Setting these considerations aside, however, 
and arguing on mere utilitarian grounds, we maintain that unless 
the value of military rank is made up by a rate of j)ay not far 
sliort of tliat enjoyed by the Civil Service, tlie class of men that 
will be forthcoming under the new system will be assuredly 
inferior as a class to the Military Engineer, for the simple reason 
that the service will be a less attractive one. 

It may be objected to our reasoning that there are distinct 
duties to be performed in India, which call fof the separation of 
the Civil and Military elements. Further in connection with 
this view there is an. opinion frequently propounded, though in a, 
vague and shadowy, way, that Military Engineers are by the na- 
ture of their employment disqualified from the management of 
Civil works, and as a good deal has been said about this lately, 
particularly in the late report on Indian Railways, and as the 
speakers have been hitherto unanswered, it will be as well to 
examine the question. Now, setting aside altogether the class of 
njen to whom every educated gentleman is a standing reproach 
to themselves, we believe that this mistaken impression arbes 
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partly from the irregular and often unsatisfactory manner in 
which even the better class of Civil Engineers are brought up to 
their profession. From the want of a good scientific foundation 
on which to rest their practical knowledge, the acquisi^n of the 
latter often becomes a matter of painful labor, ana each fact 
acquired is regarded as^n isolated acquisition leading t#nothing 
else, from the inca[)ability of such a mind for generalization. What 
is so difficult for themselves they conclude to be equally difficult 
for others ; they conceive that because they have with difficulty 
mastered a special branch of a speoicl subject, it must be impos- 
sible for others *tu do more. We,” these gentlemen argue, 

know nothing about building forts, how then can those who do 
build forts, know how to do any thing else.” To say no- 
thing of the transparent fallacy in the reasoning, a reply is sug- 
gested by the foregoing remarks. 

Another reason for this mistaken \ icw lies in the ambiguous 
meaning given to the expression “Military Works.” If by this 
term are meant the buildings prepared for the use of MiUtary 
or the roads and bridges wliich connect Military Stations, 

^ we should be glad to know in what rcsjiects the (‘onstructive 
principles of such works difier from those of ordinary Civil Ijii- 
ginceririg. We imagine that the ])rincii)les involved in the con- 
struction of a roof are pretty much the same, whether it be intend- 
ed to cover a barrack, or a warehouse, and that the merits of a 
road are not affected by the (piostion wliether it is undertaken 
for political or commercial considerations. And if to Jl)c engaged 
on Military works, taken in this sense, debars a man from the ^ 
right of being considered a Civil Engineer, then most of the 
eminent Engineers of the day arc in this predicament, from hav- 
ing been employed by the Government for such works at some 
period or other of their careers. And yet, from sheer haziness 
of mind, some such ideas arc often entertained. Colonel A. de- 
signs and sets up the elaborate machinery for boring guns in 
Woolwich arsenal, and Mr. B. that for turning blocks in Cha- 
tham dockyard, yet forsooth the one is, a mere Military Engineer, 
other a distinguished Civil Engineer. 

If, on the other hand, it be urged that the Military Engineers 
are actually engaged in Military duties w;^ich take them away 
from engineering pursuits proper, the refutation is made by a 
simple reference to facts. At the present time, out of 120 offi- 
cers composing the Corps of Bengal Engineers, seven are actual- 
ly engaged in Military duty. In fact the corps is, and has been 
during the last forty years, entirely engaged (with a very small 
number of exceptions as in the present instance^ in Civil Engi- 
neering duties during peace time ; to draw a distinction there- 
fore between the profcssiojial duties of the Civil and Military 
Engineers employed in this country, is mere balderdash. 
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It may perhaps be objected that the present state of things is 
oxceptionai, that the efficiency of the Military service has been 
sacriticed to the exigencies of the state, and that we are describ- 
ing what ijp, instead of what ought to be. Unquestionably the pre- 
sent system has been carried /too far, and the neglected state of 
the Sapper Corps calls loudly for reform, but it is altogether a 
fallacy to suppose that there is any military duty in peace time 
calling for the presence of a lai'ge body of Engineers. The fact 
is that Military Enijlncering proper, as distinguished from Civil 
Engineering, that is, the more technical details of it which are 
not met with in ordinary constructions, are all to be learnt in two 
or three years of industrious study. It is in short in its present 
state a finite art, the end of which is soon reached, and a clever 
man will know as much of it in five years as in fifty, during 
peace time. This indeed may be said of every branch of the 
military service. There is nothing in the technical details of it 
that may not be acquired by any man of ordinary intelligence in 
five or six years ; after that, he spends the rest of liis time, like 
a farrier or a cobbler, in doing the same thing in the same way 
over and over again, year after year. 

Ileal experience in the military profession can only be gained 
in war ; one month’s cami)aigning is worth a dozen years of 
parades, and he is the real veteran who has seen most of bat- 
tles, not he who has the greyest hair. Tliis is peculiarly the 
case with Military Engineering in which all men must start as 
tyros. Still, Military Eugineers, must be kept up in peace 
to be in readiness for war, and must be prepared in the best way 
that peace time admits of ; and for tins purpgsc, after the ele- 
mentary principles of the science arc acquired, there is nothing 
better than Civil Engineering, since it involves a constant prac- 
tice in getting over much the same kind of difficulties as occur 
in war. So likewise the Civil Engineer will find in war the 
finest exercise for all his skill and talent, and an occasional cam- 
paign will amazingly sharpen his powers of resource. 

Then, it may be said, would not the most efficient establish- 
ment consist rattier of a body of Civil Engineers, sufficiently dis^ 
ciplined to act together, and trained in the elements of Military 
science, than, of a special military body organized and employed 
only fia such ? Precisely so ; and such a body, military in war, 
civil in peace, far too small indeed for the duties required of it, 
but admitting from its organization of indefinite extension, and 
paid partly in money, but ^partly by rank and by the honor of 
sharing in the reputation of the service to which they belong, 
such a body is to be found in the existing corps of Her 
ty’s Indian Engineers. 
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Art, VI. — 1. Brjfort of Iler Majeati/s Civil Service Commis- 
sionei^s. 

2. — General Orders of II, R. H, the Commandcr~in^ Chief of 
the Ihdtish Army. 

3. — Regulations for conduct of Exaruinations for Apjwhitnients 
In the Indian Civil Service, 

4. — Middle Class Examinations, 

6 . — General Orders of the Govei'uor General in Council unfit 
regard to the Examination of all Junior Members of the Civil 
Service, 

6 . — Papers on the subject of the Instruction of Native Employes 
in the Civil Department, 

Examination is the order of the day ; it is the particular 
feature, perhaps snare, of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
In* its two developments, either as competition based on a maxi- 
mum, or rpialifications based on a minimum, it has gradually 
inserted itself into every department of the State, civil or mili- 
tiiry, homl! or colonial. We expect before long that the principle 
will invade even domestic privacy, and that servants generally, 
Ijartncrs probably, and wives possibly, will be selected with ro- 
lerencc to teats, evidenced by certificates, and that all mankind 
ill the great arena in the world will be docketed as good, indif- 
ferent, or bad : a great many false outward shows will no doubt 
be unmasked, but on the other hand mucli modest, but unpracti- 
cal, merit will thiTs be trampled on. 

W c are of that party who never o[)pose the idea of the age, so 
long as it not opposed to morality or religion. The real revo- 
lutionist is your obstinate conservative, who, Ky opposing inevi- 
table progress, briitgs on a catastrophe : — by floating on the ad- 
vance wave of reform and progress, but with the rudder firm in 
hand, much may be done to prevent a popular idea being exag-^ 
gerated into a burlesque, or shrivelled up into a dry form. Wo 
cannot lay this monster, which is the result of the educational 
fervour of the last fil'ty years : let us try to control it We may 
find a good servant, where there would certainly have been at 
bad master. 

Is competition then a snare ? Is the trouble taken by Gov9rn- 
ment to secure qualified employes thrown away ? Have the fool, 
the inert, the nephew of my uncle,^the brother of my wife, the 
^ood sort of young man to whose relations I am indebted, the 
fellow who i>luys tlic flute, the younger son who has outrun the 
constable, a monopoly of the good things , of office ? These are the 
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questions bctore us : if you deny the right alluded to in the lat- 
ter question, you must affirm mo/e, or less, tlie principle laid 
down in the Ibrmer, for there are but three roads — seniority, pa- 
tronage, merit. Now seniority implies a beginning from one of 
the two other sources, it can only deal witli men in office, and 
no Government could be carried on on its principles only. Patro- 
nage soon degenerates into nepotism ; it has almost become sy- 
nonymous for it." Merit can only be ascertained by some sort of 
test, that of examination for aspirants, and of practical officiaf 
life for employes. 

There is nothing new under tlic sun, and the opponents of the 
new principle, failing in argument, have been glad to attack it 
by making it appear ludicrous ; and a volume upon the Chinese, 
published by Mr. Meadows in 1856, in which one finds scores 
-of things discussed which have no connection with China, gave 
them the opportunity. It appears that in China there is a regu- 
lar system of examinations for public posts, which arc in couse- 
(picnce monopolized by a certain literary caste, and moreover the 
tests arc not practical, but dogmatical. Commissioner Ych boast- 
ed that he knew Taoli,” and that that was enough, Now this is 
the exaggerated phase of the system, and is useful only as teach- 
ing us what to avoid. 

At any rate the idea was not borrowed from the Chinese : 
if ever^ there was a popular movement, it is this. In every so- 
ciety, in every variety of human .affairs, there are always two 
parties — thgsc who arc in, and tliose who are out; only a cer- 
tain portion of mankind can enjoy the good things of the w^orld, 
and to those who are in possession it aj)pcars the simplest tiling 
that this should be the case. But to those that are out of pos- 
session, it is always a mystery, a grievance, and a secret thorn, 
and periodically causes a great up-heaving of discontented spi- 
rits. In former days the out” party were content to do their 
best to get themselves ‘"in,” but the spread of education has 
produced another cry, and at a meeting held in London in 1857, 
under the patronage of the Prince Consort and the President of 
the Educational Board, it was openly asserted that it was a 
right of the people to have all posts under Government thrown 
open to public competition, and the abuse of Parliamentary in- 
iluenco once and for ever abandoned. Tho benefioial effect, 
which such a measure would have on the spread of education, 
was mentioned as an incidental advantage, but the posts under 
Government were claimed as the inheritance of England’s sons, 
without favour or prejudice* and it was pointed out that Go- 
vernment would be better served by tho introduction of better 
men. 

Many things have combined to strengthen the general feeling s 
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the disft^ers in the Crinw^a eicpc^ed ^ond power of defence tie 
tmaatirfafetory mode in wffich appointments in every Depart- 
ment in England were filled up; the increase of Parliamen- 
tary corruption was tmced to the same cause: — unfit men were 
appointed, because a pressure was brought to bear upon Minis- 
ters by their supporters. At the same time the patronage of 
India had to be disposed of, and a very different cause produced 
the same result. By degrees the Army has^beefi infected, 
and all the professional branches have been thrown open, and, if 
this state of things continue, for the fools who are now in course 
of gestation, or who are still under age, it will be no easy matter 
to win a livings for hereafter if a man’s wits do nof help him, 
he may be ])rctty certain that his friends cannot. Now as it is 
a received fact that every family has one fool at least, if not 
more, we must expect that there will be a large body of malcon- 
tents with the new idea. 

But there ‘ is no peace for the wicked, even after they have 
eptcred their profession ; for the spirit of the age has not only 
embittered tlie sweets of a nomination by insisting on a certified 
efficiency, hue it has fenced round jiromotion in the junior grades 
in a most ins^ufferable way. The Coramander-in-Chief in Eng- 
land, and the Governor General in India, have done this wrong 
to the Army and Civil Service, ’and most unpleasant and irksome 
it is to have to study, when a few years ago the only duty was 
to draw pay. But as yet open comiictition has not invaded the 
ranks of any service, and a minimum qualification isjtill deemed 
sufficient, but in a speech last year in the House of Commons 
Lord Stanley, who, if his life be spared, is destined to exert a 
great influence during the next quarter of a century, openly assert- 
ed, that he had great faith in the system of unrestricted com- 
petition : though of comparatively recent origin, it had steadily 
^made its way: every year brought over some new converts from 
^the ranks of those, by whom it had been at first opposed: — he 
•believed that it would prove itself eventually to be stronger than 

• all Parliaments and all Governments, superior in short to all 

• the influences which could be brought to bear against it.” 

So think we also: — and this has induced us to place before 
the public what has been done in tliis matter, and some remarks 
on the advantages which may be expected therefrom. 

At the time when England was excited by the mismanagement in 
~ p Crimea, a motion was made by an independent meni^r of the 
fcuse of Commons, Viscount Goderich (now the Earlof Bipon,) 
8n this subject, but was not pressed, as the Government undertook 
to make a forward move themselves, and accordingly an order, in 
Council dated May 21, 1855, was passed, appointing a Civil Ser- 
vice Commission to conduct examinations of all young men propos- 
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^ to^ be appointed to Junior situationa in the Civil EataJblishments. 
Nomination was to remain as before with the heads of depart- 
ments, but dependent on a certified qualification, and more- 
over a period of probation would be passed in all cases, during 
which cdnduct and capacity were to be submitted to tests. Pro- 
vision was made, that when persons of mature years and special 
qualifications were appointed, the Chief of the Department must 
formally i^ecord the fact, which would justify an exemption 
from examination. In March 1856 the first Kcport of the Ci- 
vil Service Commissioners was presented to Parliament, and 
the copy is now before us. Their report most entirely justifies 
the measure, and it presents a curious insight into official life, 
and a sufficient exposure of official prejudices. The Commis- 
sioners had great difficulties to contend with in tlieir desire to 
keep all departments in harmony, for, though the Chiefs were 
all with them, the hungry underlings with tlieir imperfectly 
educated sons and nephews, opposed, as far as they dared. The 
cry was raised that there would be a risk of not getting such 
gentlemanly men, and that school proficiency was not the only 
test : this was especially amusing, as the very vsarne cry was 
raised by the opponents of the principle of competition as re- 
gards the Civil Service of India ; from which we gather that 
all those who are in possession of place and power, are, by cour- 
tesy of official parlance, gentlemanly. However the small end 
of the wedge was got well in, and out of 1078 persons nominated 
to hold places under Government, 309, or nearly one-third, were 
rejected, for bad spelling, bad writing, and bad arithmetic, and 
the Commissioners in the appendix supply some charming spe- 
cimens of the proficiency of Parliamentary nominees. xhey 
remark, that tlie frequent occurrence in candidates of deficiency 
^ in the simplest elements of knowledge arises from the fact, 

* that many of the inferior appointments are made without per- 
^ sonal knowledge of the fitness of the party, on the recommen- 
^ dation of. some person, who is desirous not of supplying the 

* public with a useful officer, but of making a competent j^rovision 
^ for a friend.” This reads like bitter irony and hidden satire. 

The order in Council expressly excluded competitive exami- 
nations, confining the measure entirely to the certified minimum, 
but some of the Chiefs of Departments were more liberal than 
the collective Council, and Mr. Labouchere, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, esmressed a wish that when vacancies occurred for 
a writership in Ueylon, several candidates should contend, that 
the best qualified might be appointed. The Commissioners re- 
mark that both in the competitive examination for clerks in 
their own and other^^ offices, those who had succeeded in obtain- 
ing the appointments possessed higher attainments than those 
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who liad come in on nomination, and that if it were adopted 
the usual course to nominate several candidates to compete for 
each vacancy, the expectation of the ordeal would act most be- 
neficially upon the education and industry of those young men, 
who were looking forward to public employment. 

These examinations were conducted both in^London and the 
provinces : the age of candidates was fixed with reference to 
the nature of the duty: the health was certified by Medical 
Officer, and the character by some respectable person, but the 
responsibility of this last most difficult subject rested witli the 
head of the particular department under the system of nomi- 
nation. Each department submitted their own scheitie of exa- 
mination, yet in the opinion of the Commissioners, after making 
every allowance for difference of standard, a common ground for 
one general examination might be attained, which should be indis- 
pensable to all, and which should serve as a species of matricu- 
lation, tending rather to exclude candidates who do not possess 
necessary qualification, than to designate absolutely the candi- 
date considered to be best for a ])articiilar vacancy. All 
that the Commissioners require of the candidates, and really 
tliey could not ask for less, is 

1. To write a good hand. 

11. To spell correctly. 

III, To write a simple letter grammatically. 

IV. To be conversant with tlic elementary portions of 

Arithmetic. 

The “ spccialites” of each department would only be enquir- 
ed into, when the indispensable qualification standard had been 
reached. We really think that the Commissioners could not 
have required less, and might well be blamed for not having 
demanded more, of the elegant and dapper young men who 
fill the public offices in England. They certainly are not 
paid highly, nor do they work very energetically. We have 
viewed with admiration, in some of the public offices, the calm 
and self-satisfied air of the official, the smoothly shaved 
chin, the neat necktie, the irreproachable costume, the easy way 
in which he tums over the leaves of his book, or deigns to com- 
mit his views to foolscap, with occasional refreshment from his 
sandwich box, a glance at the broad sheet of the Times^ or a chat 
witli his neighbours in the adjoining curtained partition, and we 
wondered how such a man would comport himself, if his destiny 
had doomed hiqi to grow a red beard> while hunting down re* 
bels in Oudb, or to sit in shirt sleeves with the thermometer at 
one hundred, judging the subject millions in the Punjaub. We 
confess that we have been puzzled in England to find out 
exactly the limit betwixt the mere copyist, the Baboo of the 
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Indian office, and the intellectual workman. In India tl^e 'official, 
defined as a clerk, is, however respectable, admitted to be so- 
cially inferior, can be sent for, and, if necessary, kept waiting, 
but the roughest and readiest of non-regulation ofliciiils could 
not have the heart to keep standing, or speak curtly to, one of 
the gentlemanly young clerks of the home offices. 

We now proceed to notices briefly the (jfeneral Order of the 
Commander-iii-Chief on the subject of qualifications. There 
can be but one opinion on the merits of this order, that when a 
young man has" entered a profession, he should qualily himself 
for the proper performance of his duties, and as human flesh is 
weak in the Army as elsewhere, the only way to lest that quali- 
fication is by examination, which is to be strictly imacticaJ and 
professional, and to take place on the occasion of rising from one 
grade to another. There is no pretence that an officer should be^ 
a bookworm, or a Scholar, or a mathematical genius : all that 
is required is, that he should be in reality, as well as name, a 
soldier in the same sense® as his contemp'oraries arc lawyers, 
clergymen, and sail#rs. It is an index of the perverted state 
of public opinion in some quarters, that even this proposition 
encountered opposition. Louder and deeper were the expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction against the rules with regard to filling up 
all staff appointments in future. The exposure in the Crimea 
has at least been productive of some advantage. 

We pass over with a brief notice the movement made by the 
IJnivei’sities in favour of what is called Middle Class Examina- 
tions, and the examinations held by the Society of Arts. However 
jnnch they are abused and laughed at, they will not be laughed 
down, for their object is to certify merit and qualification. The < 
great majority of the world arc not dispensers of patronage, and 
they know not therefore the pressure brought to bear by inter- 
ested parties, sind the difficulty experienced in selecting fit men, 

A young man has no antecedents to refer to, and he has but his 
ingenuous countenance, and the too partial recommendation of 
his instructor, to bring forward, until these opportunities were 
offered him of submitting his qualifications to tlie test of an im- 
partial examination. It is another strange sign of the times, that 
such benevolent and unselfish exertions in the favour of friend- 
less youths should have encountered censure. The only real 
objection is a political one, and one which is honestly entertain- 
ed by those who regard the movement from a different point of 
view. They dread the disturbing effect on the national charac- 
ter, they deprecate the idea, that the poorer classes should Jjje 
tempted to leave their own sphere and their own callings, aisd 
consider a petty (rovernment office as the summum bonum of 
existence. No measure indeed could be more degrading to tlie 
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independent spirit of a nation^ than that the posts of nlerks and 
tidewaiters should have thd character of an order of merit. ^We 
know how completely the independence of the French people 
has been swamped by the legion of small civil posts in the gift 
of the Minister, and in the East Indian community we have ano* 
ther notable instance of the degeneracy, which is the heritage 
of a race which has nothing but official servitude to look to, and 
the monopoly of suckling clerks, and docketting despatches. 
However the object of these, voluntary examinations is different : 
they are correctly described, “ as mere matters of business, and 
‘ it is simply proposed to find out, and certify who are really 
‘ educated for the duties of certain known positions in life.” 

We turn now to India. We have dwelt so long upon purely 
English subjects advisedly. W e are of those who believe that the 
mother country furnishes the very best example to us, that the 
more Anglicized we are, and the less that we have of Anglo- 
Indianism, die better. In every measure we seek for the fresh- 
ness of the English* opinion, and not the prejudice of the Indian 
bureau. We really regard with pity th^e amongst us, who 
have never visited England fora quarter of a century, and who are 
as antiquated in their ideas as in their shirt collars. It should 
be the policy of Government to insist upon a furlough being 
taken by its servants after each decade, and on the veteran mak- 
ing his bow when he has served his tiihe. It is positively as 
dishonest for a Civilian to cling to India after his term of twenty- 
five years is past, as for a lessee to refuse to vacate a house 
when his lease has expired. 

Now as regards the subject of examinations in India, we have 
the great advantage of the example having been shewn by the 
Government of England. In spite of the inveterate nepotism 
of the upper ten diousand, and the deep-set corruption of constitu- 
tional Governments, the battle has been won ; the qualification 
minimum has been asserted, and the competition maximum talked 
about. The necessity of a probational term after appointment, 
and the demand for increased proficiency at each grade of official 
rank,havc been established, and epeciall;^ in the Foreign Office, as 
rpgards attaches, and consuls. In India we have no permanent 
interests to combat, no electioneering services to reward : we 
have the pick of the native educated classes looking to nothing 
better* than State employ : if Government will but prescribe the 
rules, there will be no trouble in carrying them out. 

And as the higher offices of the State nmst in a conquered 
cQuutry he held only by genuine Englishmen, the Imperial Par- 
liament have decided, that in the Civil and Medical Departments 
the animal vacancies shall be filled up by open competition of the 
flower of the English youth. Since the assumption of the Govern- 
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ment of India by Her Mqesty, tbe Civil Service Comittii^ii^rii, 
whose report as regards the Uotne Civil Service we have noticed 
above, have bee|i entrusted .with the duty, and we have their 
regulations before us. 

No mere pedagogues, or Assistant Secretaries were consulted 
on the best mode of churning the intellect of England, and 
extracting its cream; no harrow ^^curriculum’’ was fixed, neither 
a happy knack of stringing together . Latin Hexameters, nor a 
stupendous and - instinctive grasp of figures and syfhbols, (which 
is one of the most wondrous gifts conceded to man) nor a facility 
of appropriating a foreign idiom and pronunciation, nor a power 
of philosophic reasoning, were to be the sole stepping stones 
to success : by a nice graduation, and careful valuation of 
each particular accompli^ment, it was hoped to discover in 
what quarter could be found the good intellects, improved by 
good education. A limited number will be selected acco^ing 
to the number of marks which they obtain, and at the encrof a 
year of probation they will have to undergo a second examina- 
tion in the specialities of the service, into which they have been 
introduced. The subjects, in which they will be examined are 
four. I. Oriental Languages ; II. History and Geography of India ; 
III. General Jurisprudeiice and Indian Law ; I v . Political Eco- 
nomy. Those who i)ass this second test, and have reached the age 
of 24, and satisfy the Commissioners as to their being of sound 
bodily health, and- good moral character, will be admitted to the 
Civil Service of India : one only omission is that every candi- 
date should have to pass through a Riding School. 

The second test will be applied from the present year, but 
already numbers have arrived who have passed the first test 
only, and present a marked contrast to those who came out 
under the old regime. No impartial person can doubt aa 
to the success of the scheme. Though not born in the purple 
of Leadenhall Street, or sprung from the loins of a Direc- 
tor, we admit in our own case the original sin of nomination, 
and we regret it. We could have wished to have deserved, 
as well as to have borne off, the palm. We look with unmixed 
satisfaction on the 

Juvenura recens 
Examen, Eois timendum 
**Partibu8” 

ai^d of the detractors of the new birth, and the fdnd regrettora of 
the old families, we iosk ; — “ cet sang etait il si pur” ? — is there anV 
virtue in a clique of relations spreading over a country ? Lool:\ 
around, and mark how some families have sat down like loouste,difi;^ 
a province, how every official change indicates a move on the" 
family chess board ; even the miseraWe pawns, which wem mly 
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memt to be taken ofF^ are pushed forward into places where 
they never ought to be, were they not. covered by parti*colour- 
ed knights, or smiled upon by queens. Are men the worse 
because they have graduated at the Univei’Sity, or been called 
to the Bar ; because their intellects are strung and their faculties 
developed ? Must India be governed by a succession of lads 
brought up under a coop, and thrust unfledged into the market, 
trained in the narrow groove that suited the views of the exa- 
miner or th% trainer, instead of the broad groove of the intel* 
iectual education of the day ? 

Under the old system it was a strange sight tliat met the 
gaae of the youth, whose career was suddenly diverted from the 
great arena of the English world to the narrow path which 
is trod by the Indian Civilian ? What a strange collection of 
half-men half-boys were assembled at the India House to under- 
go, what appeared to a public school boy a farce, but to many 
th^c present was a serious passage of arms ? They appeared 
with their trainers, and knew a little of everything. Then 
came the more lengthy farce of Haileybury, where men were 
by courtesy styled Highly Distinguished,” who certainly have 
never been considered so since. Lastly the mockery of the 
College of Fort AVilliam, which was only passed when the stu- 
dent had become indebted to every Calcutta tradesman ; he 
then proceeded up-country, and found to his surprize, that he 
had every thing worth knowing to learn. 

And perhaps (but wo write doubtingly) those who have 
thus entered into the land of Goshen by their own merits, 
by the test of election, will be inclined, as far as in them lies, 
to w«r against the prevailing sin of the age, nepotism. They 
have tasted themselves of the sweetness of bread earned by their 
own labours, let them not deny it others. It seems so just 
to provide for relations, forgetting that it is well to do so from 
your own resources, but not at the expense of the public : this 
is the weak side of most men, but we have no patience with 
those, who exercise their amiable feelings of pity, charity, and 
general benevolence at the cost of the people. While the credit 
attaches to themselves. The evil is known in many phases. A 
late Commander-in-Chief openly stated, that the patronage of 
the Army was his private property, forgetting^ that it was a 
trust. A late Governor in his farewell address said that he had 
never attended to the claims of patronage, yet his warmest ad- 
mirers admit, that they could not have said so for him : he used 
to say that it was not an abuse of patronage to provide for rela- 
tions, if ^ey were fit : but are they fit ? that is the rub. As it 
is now, with each new local potentate ug springs a new clique of 
relations : eons and daughters marry, and the Gazette notes the 
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fact^ as well as the column of domestic pvents ; lrs|f n get pi^motidiih^ 
because their wife is sister to the wife of some body at Head^ 
Quarters — degrading for him, if he has any proud feeling of 
self-esteem, and depressing for the enthusiastic and hard working 
man who has no friend at Court. At one time every body in a 
locality answered to the name of “ Mac at another time you 
might fancy, from the prevalence of the Doric idiom, that you 
were in Tipperary. 

We write not as those who have a grievance, who have been 
disappointed in the ^ttle of life, and therefore look at snug fami* 
ly arrangements with a jaundiced eye ; but at the commencement 
of a new system, we write deliberately, that there should be a 
self-denying ordinance : if there is any merit in Government 
from home, it should be to destroy class interests, to' place 
Trojan and Tyrian on the same level, to polish by instruction, 
.to test by examination, to promote by merit ; to elimfinate the 
fool, the dotard, the worn out, and hoist the flag of “ Detur 
Digniori.” If a close service is allowed to continue, it must be so, 
only because it is fit to do so. Recruited by competition, kept up 
to the mark by periodical tests, encouraged by judicious patro^ 
nage, it should be weeded by the compulsory removal of those 
who are fit for nothing, the very halt and lame of the profession* 
Pity them not. Every profession abounds with such men, but 
they do net bear the light — they shrink away into obscurity. Who 
pities the high and dry Divine, the bloated half-pay Captain, 
the briefless Barrister ? We have swept away the sinecure, but 
left the men eminently calculated to fill such posts, and no 
other : out of every ten there is at least a third ** fruges consu* 
mere nati,” and we have heard a Governor express the very 

S eat difficulty which he had to provide for such men. The 
injaub has flourished, because the system of Government is 
strictly eclectic, and because the Governor was strong enough to 
eject every man who failed to maintain the required starnfairid, 
and because he had then an abyss into which he could plunge his 
rejected, namely the Agra (xovernment, and the native line 
regiments. How matters will now be managed, we are anxious 
to know, when each factory will have to consume its own 
smoke ? 

Vested rights are no longer spoken of, and there is a subdued 
feeling on the subject of the claims of seniority. Matters are 
changed since the time of that famous Civilian, who offered to 
compromise with the Court of Directors, and take £500- 
annum to do nothing in England, instead of £1,000 on the aanole 
terms in India, thereby being a manifest benefactor to the pea* 
pie of India. But m. 4 truth we believe that the time is oome to 
throw open service entirely : it is not wise to make anodier 

s.W s 
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olose guild, and^faut out men of mature intellect^ and approred 
capacity in other walks of life, who find that India is their call- 
ing. We instance especially barristers who have acquired the 
language, and merchants, but there must necessarily be a limit 
with regard to age, and, as is the case in the English offices, 
such an appointment must be made very deliberately, on Certified 
qualification. To those public servants who have a real interest 
in their duties, how welcome would be the co-operation of men 
with wider experience, more special knowledge, and enlarged 
English views ! For one class of public servants the new order of 
things will be fatal: we allude to the present uncovenanted em- 
ployes, who are for the most part educated in this country, or 
East Indians by birth. They have helped to raise a storm, and 
will be caught in the whirlwind : as Tong as the ranks of the 
Civil Service were recruited by patronage, and as long as seni- 
ority kept all to a dull level, there was room for a grievance, 
and a pemblance of liberality in the proposition to substitute 


alleged efficiency for certified inefficiency. But the class of 
men whom every ship now lands in India, owe nothing to fa- 
vour : — ^they are strong on the very points in which the un- 
covenanted thought themselves strong, and strongest where the 
uncovenanted are necessarily weak — in the advantages of English 
education. If these men are kept up to their promise by pe- 
riodical tests, and promoted by merit, it will be a hopeless task 
to compete with them, and the more that India is governed 
from home, the more numerous will be the supplies of men qua- 
lified for employment. As yet the value of the appointments, 
and the nature of the duties, are but imperfectly appreciated in 
England : the cotton of the Company's bales still sticks in our 
beard, and socially the Indian employ^ has to yield to his bro- 
thers in the English Bar or the Church, though the advantage 
is on his side as regards income. But this cloud will soon clear 
up, and things will appear as they really are. 

In the dawn of life what visions Boat before the youth, at that 
halcyon time when his intellect is expanding, and the treasures 
of his mind axe being unlocked I The world with all the good 
things, to be dug out by perseverance, to be ravished by talent, 
and proudly won by success, is at his feet. At one moment 
float before his fancy the quiet and lettered retirement of 
the manse, the porch covered with honey-suckle, the loving 
lie].pi]iate— in his youth before years have added to his 
material wealth, but diminished the intensity, the foolishness, 
of affection, for we love not in after life, as we loved then :-x 
a vision rises b^ore him of children, like olive branches round 
his table, his pride, and his care ; of lab^pirs of the week among 
his people in their homes, or in the church on the Sabbath ; of 
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ft quiet^ world-forgetting path, leading under the shade of trees 
to happiness and to God, 

Or he may labour to win applause in the senate, or gmn a 
name in the Forum — dearly, sadly bought: how many an hour 
of hope deferred, of drooping melancholy, of painful labour, of 
penurious want I but all forgotten. No — all friendly, thankfully 
remembered, when the name is won, or the eye is closing in 
death. Or he may abandon his native country, and go forth, as many 
have gone betbre him, to rule people and subdue them, to 
spread England’s arts, and England’s laws, and England’s virtues. 
Thrice happy ! could he but appreciate at its real value his 
own glorious vocation! We' read in Tacitus, and in Cicei*o, of 
those Boma# who t^andoned the smoke and wealth of Impe- 
rial Borne, let fall tft toga from their shoulders, flung the 
pilum from their hand, turned their backs on the Baths and the 
Circus, and went forth to rule the Daci and the Egyptians, the 
dwellers on the far Euphrates and the Orontes ; who bridged 
streams and composed the strife of nations, taught subject peoples 
to bow to the rod and find it a blessing. To have done thus, 
and died immaturely, was better far than to have spent long 
days lolling in the Biga down the Alban Way, or drinking 
wine before sunset at Tibur or Baiae ! 

* Such are they who now labour in India. They envy not 
those who fill at the curule chairs, or return home exalted by 
bloody triumphs ; for their profession is to be missionaries of or- 
der and peace. From their earliest day they learn 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 

Noctes atque dies magno certare labore. 

Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potlrl. 

From their 'youth upwards they are in possession of that 
amount of moral and material power over their fellow mortals, 
which falls to few in Europe. Power, patronage, the means of 
favour and disfavour, are thrust into their hands under such 
circumstances, and over a people socially and politically so 
widely separated from themselves, that the meanest is never 
tempted to use the sacred trust to his own paltry benefit, and 
the more enlightened -are able to indulge in the proud ambitidb 
of striving to be the benefactors of their species ; for the elevai^ 
tion of their position enables them to look on power from a 
philosophical point of view, and to desire it for no other puiv 
pose t^n to be of use to their fellow men, and no longed, 
than, when that advantage can be permanent. Man — vain 
drest in brief authority, may indulge in capricious tricks, but 
such is not the case, when from ^e dawn of manhood to the 
period when the faculties ^commence to decline, tlutt authority 
has been wielded, not a t^ng desired, but as a necessity. ^ 
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Thus is taught the art — ^|ihe noble trade — of rule, the power 
of swaying subject millions, the faculty of surmounting every 
obstacle, of ' meeting every difficulty, from the clamorous strife 
of a petty village to the dismantling of an imperial fortress : 
thus is acquired the readiness to open out any question, the 
^rasp of details, the self-reliance and proud confidence, that a man 
in the full power of his intellect can sway and rule thousands. 
While his contemporaries in England are rejoicing in horses and 
dogs, the youth, sent out to India, has already held a responsi- 
ble charge, and tried his own metal : he has felt his heart melt 
with pity for unredressed woe, his ambition burn high, and 
schemes • of benevolence, schemes of refornj, develop them- 
selves, which sooner or later it may be 1 m to carr^ out. There 
are moments of depression, hours of siSness and sorrow, dis- 
appointed plans, unrequited merits, the feeling of insufficiency 
for such things: but on the other hand,* even when yet in mid 
career, and unattained as yet the half-way house of life’s jour- 
ney, he can feel that he has done something, that he has left 
some trace in the sands of time, and that in some distant valley 
his name is quoted affectionately as a household word ; that he 
has stood forth to hundreds as the representative of his nation, 
as the embodiment of a great idea, the idea of justice, the ge- 
hius of order, that he has been the teacher of equality betwixft 
man and man. While those things are most valuable, he has 
tasted the sweets of a proud independence, has emancipated him- 
self from the shackles of parental economy : his eye has glisten- 
ed with the power of the stern order, the rapid execution, the 
tremulous obedience, the feeling of control over'H)ther and 
weaker minds, the superiority of the intellectual and educated 
being over his fellow creatures, savage, and unrefined. 

Many have fallen by the roadside ; though strong and eager 
for the fight, like young Malcolm they have perished early, and 
sleep in some forgotten grave, marked by some voiceless obelisk : 
they were of the same English seed, but their flower was npt 
given to blossom. Others have spent the best of their lives, 
and then fallen, as they were about to enter into their reward, 
fteep they soundlv, for their work is done ; at the great Judff*- 
ment seat it will be known whether they have judged ^^he foUs: 
righteously who were prostrate at their feet, whether they allowed 
mercenary feelings, or prejudice of nation, prejudice of caste, preju- 
dice of dogma, to warp the pure dictates of justice, whetheyr they 
mistook tbsir duty, and allowed self to obscure riiem from the peo- 
ple whose interests were oOnfided to them. Bound us, as we ad- 
vance, the battle field of life is strewed with the memorials 
of the departed. By that trophied urn lies he who was em- 
baluned in tm conventionallv exnressed re^rrets of the Govern- 
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ment: bdbeath that thorn-covered mound sleeps one who 
•made his solitary moan in the jungle, full of noble promise 
which it was not his to iulhl. Busy memory recalls to us, 
as we write, the assassin^s blow at Delhi, the beleaguered hos* 
pital at Lucknow, the stream where, with his young wife and 
intaut ohildr fell poor George Christian ; the solitary outhouse, 
where Englishmen solemnly shook hands, and were led out to 
be shot like dogs: the nameless sack at the bottom of the ocean. 

Some few, strong in purpose and frame, climb to the summit, 
and grasp the sceptre of -Government, because no Lordliug from 
England ha{)pened to be available at the moment, or because the 
post appeared too dangerous to be pleasing. But to them the ele* 
j^ation has proved t#be a burden too heavy for them to bear, 
a vanity and vexation of spirit, ending in an untimely retreat, 
or an immature grave. Some return home, their labours done, 
the work of their lives exhausted, and find their contemporaries, 
their school friends, still on the lower rounds of life’s ladder, 
as rising advocates and promising divines, and life appears to 
have moved snail pace at home, while in India it has advanced 
with the speed of a Bailroad. They return home to wile out the 
remnant of their days, the residue of their faculties, ingloriously 
at the LoiUbn club, or obt curtly in the Highland valley : but 
often and often, in dreams of the day and dreams of the night^ 
will they live over their past lives, and think of the dark people 
whose fortunes they have swayed for good or for evil, will re- 
gret much that they omitted to do, and much that they might 
have done better, and long for renewed vigour and fresh youth 
to devoto;<ilo the same cause. 

One man — one only — has in these last days retired amidst the 
plaudits of England and India, and as on the eve of his departure 
the great Proconsul was about to resign his Dictatorial wreath, 
he received from his fellow labourers an ovation, far transcending 
the vulgar strut up the Sacred Way, or the blood-stained tri-- 
urnph of the Capitol. He had no more favours to bestow, no more 
patronage to dispense, but he was the pilot who had weathered 
the storm, and he deserved the acknowledgments whoh he re- 
ceived. There he stood, firm on his legs, square in his shoul- 
ders, dp.untless in his aspect, built in the mould of a CromweHj 
ready to look friends or foe in the face, incapable of guile, reed 
or implied, and yet so strong in his simplicity and straight-for* 
wardness that he was not easily deceived. Age had silvered 
his hair and dimmed his eyesight, since thirteen years ago we 
met him ba he crossed the Siitlej, but nought had been 
nished of his energy, or of his firmness of purpose. Good for^ 
tune, and a* wonderful coincidence of events, secOnidMrhie 
exertions, and rising from the ranlui of his profesdon fae %edi^ 
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%U ow rough way carved oi|t an European reputatidl, received 
Wry honour which a eitizen could wish for,*the great Civil* 
Order of the Bath, and the thanks of the Commons : but amidst 
the applause of all parties he had not contracted one spark of 
conceit. Elevation had not spoilt him. 

He was equal to all things — a good man and true, who did 
the work that was set before him, strongly, and thoroughly ; 
who, when experience failed, drew on his own judgment, trusted 
to his own firmness, and was never found wanting. Indomitable 
in adversity and restrained in prosperity, he has left the Bepub* 
Ho a train of followers, who are proud to be deemed of his 
school. In the United States such a man would have been Presi- 
dent of the people ; in England, had the arStocratic element beeut 
less exclusive, he might have been like the elder Pitt, a great 
War Minister ; in the Middle Ages he would have carved out a 
kingdom. He knew and remembered after a lapse of years the 
minutest details of one administrative system, still he grasped, 
and at once adopted, the general view of a subject which so many 
bureaucrats miss. Unrivalled in rapid despatch of business, he 
never tolerated delay in others, but he knew when to relax and 
when to slack the rein, and he was the master, noLthe slave of 
his work, and never sacrificed ends to means. So f^eat was his 
|irestige, that all, military or civil, older or younger, tendered 
to him the willing homage of obedience. He rose to ennoble the 
last years of the rule of the Company, as if to prove that the 
system of nomination could by chance produce a man, as a set 
off to the scores of dullards with which India had been oppress- 
ed : he all but efiaced the stain on the Company’s Aield, that 
during a century of rule she had never given one servant to take 
his phme for Indian services among the hereditary senate of his 
country. 

Such men have been. And doubtless circumstances will pro- 
duce many such another, for we have confidence in the English 
chig:^ter, and especially in India no sooner is the want felt than 
the right man appears. It is a highly honourable feature of the 
Indian services that so many individuals have devoted themselves 
wjth success to scientific, literary, and antiquarian pursuits : in 
i^otany. Numismatology, and Philology we have had worthy re- 
presentatives, and such labours are highly to be encouraged ; but 
when individuals devote their whole l^e and talents to such stu* 
di«^ tmd'jQegleot the prosaic duties for the discharge of which 
they, are paid, we have no hesitation in saying that they depart 
the strict path of honesty. There have^ been some notable 
itjatanced^ Col Sieeman narrates that a Magistrate, wishing to 
find time ^ translate the ** Henriade” into English verse, £rect- 
r ed: his poiiii^riiot to send in any reports ; this must be an ex- 
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treme cage, but we have always considered that itris faial tiS a 
Civil officer to have a taste, and it is proverbial that a man 'who 
plays the fiddle goes sooner or later to the bad. 

We now proceed to notice the famous 3corpSfti Bules/^ 
which, originating in Bengal, (to tlie surprise of every body^ 
it was credibly believed that no good could arise from tnat quar* 
ter,) have spread over the whole of British India, and have bo^h 
productive of the most satisfactory results. To their introduction 
there were many opponents, and many doubters, and among others 
a late Lieutenant Governor of the N. W. P. to the last disapproved 
df them, under the idea that many excellent officers would fail 
to pass the standard. By a singular coincidence the same Ga- 
zette which announcecl his death, published the new rules to the 
world. His views were founded upon a mistaken idea of the na*^ 
ture of the examination. It was intended to be, and is, strictly 
professional, without room for book learning, pedantry, feats of 
memory, or mere cramming: the best jiractical proof of the 
suitability of the rules is, that in the long-inin all have passed, and 
the best proof of the advantage to be derived therefrom is, that 
the men of the last ten years arc better grounded, and bet^ 
ter officers, than those of the preceding period, however inferior 
they must be, owing to age and education, to the recruits under^; 
the new regime. There was a good deal of jibbing, and refus- 
ing the collar at the first start, but all take to the draught 
now, and as there are two standards, it htts been necessary to 
restrain parties from passing both at once. Promotion is, or 
ought to be, regulated by the report of these examinations, and 
if a man Wishes to distinguish himself above his fellows he now 
has the opportunity. Wc maintain that, with rare exceptions, 
the first boy at school is the first throughout life, supposing that 
he has vi^n that position in fair fight over worthy rivals ; for 
what led him at school to contend for honour, but that feeling 
immortalized by Homer of always desiring to be the best,* 
and that feeling, if not allowed to be choked by the good things 
of the world, or trampled out by neglect, will not desert him. It ' 
has been justly remarked that no doubt self-tuition is sufficieEt' 
for great minds : what great men conquer for themselves nou-! 
rishes the mind, the rest is but lumber. But it is a palpable 
error to suppose that all will educate themselves : the majorii^,^^ 
who range about mediocrity, have to be educated by fprc6^,;f* 
thence th^e necessity of stimulants, of periodical refreshers, lEid ' 
here we find the justification of the measure for contxnumg tihC, 
period of pupilage far into manhood. ’ ' 

The last paper noticed at the head of this Article relates 
tentative process, which has not yet obtained the force of 
it is the natural and logical deduction from what ' 

JCTSE, 1859. 
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cribed above as the practice»of England and India,* it is the last 
link of the chain. It has been either purposely misunderstood, 
or hastily condemned, and has been classed with certain other 
measures df an unpractical and pedagoguish character. When a 
man hires a cook he certainly requires that his dinner should be 
served up properly, and, if that test fall, no feelings of benevo- 
lence would induce the master to keep the servant : when a par- 
ticular weapon is introduced in the Army, soldiers are placed in 
a school, and required to obtain a proficiency in its use, and pro- 
motion, or reward, fall to the lot of the most proficient. The prin- 
ter would not keep a devil who could not do the work of his 
craft ^ the tradesman would not keep a shop-boy, or the merchant 
a clerk, unless he were fit and continued to be fit. Already the 
Government arc at a disadvantage as regards individual mem- 
bers of the community ; for if an employe is dismissed from a 
private situation, there is nothing Tor" it but to look about for 
work elsewhere, but if the (government exert such a power, there 
is a howl set up by interested parties, as if some prescriptive right 
had been acquired. It is notorious that Government is less well 
served than. private concerns, in spite of regular salaries and 
pensions, and the delays and inefficiency and often gross care- 
lessness of public employes are a favourite theme of comment. 
And yet when attempts arc made to secure the introduction of fit 
men, to train and instruct those already in service, to weed out in- 
eapables, a cry is raised against that movement also. So incon- 
fiistent and imperfectly informed "is the public, that it appears 
as useless to try and impress clearly on minds pre-occupied by in- 
terested prejudices, the objects of the movement, as to write dis- 
tinctly on paper whicli has been scribbled over with a pencil, and 
yet the system which wc advocate is Ibunded on human inter- 
ests and human sympathies. ^ 

Be it always recorded in praise of native candidates for em- 
ploy, that as an educated class they are superior to the Eu- 
ropean or Eurasian of the country : while an English clerk 
cannot express himself correctly or simply in any letter, so that 
all heads of departments have to draft their own letters on the 
commonest ’subjects, the native clerk of the lowest stamp can 
read and write correctly one, if not two^ languages, is well vers- 
ed in arithmetic, and, can write from dictation, and draw up 
grammatical, and even elegantly expressed reports. There are 
eertaiu classes who live by the pen, and who from tuition at 
home or at school arrive at this stage, and if employed in a Go- 
vernment office will keep at this stage for the whole of their 
;; lives. As to general education, literary tastes, expanded no- 
tione, they have them not, but to a certain extent they form a 
guild, and it is not easy for a stranger trained in another ^oove 
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to find a place among them« Thia is the real impediment to 
the introduction of the Christian element the native epcM" 
ploy^s, as the acquirements obtained in Mission and Gro- 
ver nment schools^ are unpractical : there is no question about 
religion. The Hindoo and Mahomedan sit side by side^ and so 
might the Chris tian^ it he weVe only fit: in the Kaglish offices he 
is generally to be found, but in the vernacular rarely. 

A guild, once formed of the literary classes, has a tendency 
to perpetuate itself and exclude intruders. The sous and ne- 
phews of public employes arrive soon at the minimum stage,, 
and have lived from the earliest days among otiicials : when va- 
cancies occur, they are pushed forward, and, as the European 
officers are constantly being changed, certain families or cliques 
became all powerful, and the real masters of the position. Ter- 
haps every ten years comes a clearance — a feud springs up be- 
^ . Iwixt two rival factions, who carry out an internecine w,ar, or 
things get too bad to last, or some reckless reformer makes a. 
clean sweep: alter a short time the waves close in again, and,, 
as there is no understood system of promotion, no legitimate 
testol proficiency, matters become very much as before. Trains 
of employes follow officers from district to district ; the rela- 
tions of patron and client become establislied, and men, ejected 
for gross misconduct in one district, witliout difficulty secure 
employment in the next. 

The appointments held by natives in the Civil Department, 
*■ are very numei'ous and very much coveled, as they are consider- 
ed to give a status in society, and certainly secure regular pay, 
a certain degree of power, and a pension ; longing eyes have 
been cast upon them by the Educational Department, who would 
gladly make them the prizes of their Colleges, and by the Mis- 
sionaries, which we very much regret, as tending to throw a 
doubt upon the purity of motive of converts. Up to a very 
late pciiod not only has there existed no rules as to the dispo-^ 
sal of this patronage, but no books from which candidates CQuld 
obtain elementary knowledge so as to enable them to selurfe a 
footing, or more particular kuowledge so as to justify promo- 
. tion. This want has now been supplied, and as regards the Go- 
vernments of Agra and' Lahore there exist a sufficiency of vec^ 
n^ular treatises suitable to every department of the public ser* 
vice. Moreover the spectacle of the European and native high 
officials being submitted to annual examinations, hasnotbeen wS- 
out its effect : the Goveri ment in this have reversed the ordiiU(^ 
ry proverb of experimenting upon the inferior parties for the iai- 
struetion of the superiors. No native underling’ can now objeefi 
to those scorpion rules, under which the conquering race 
has smarted. : v 
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Individual attempts were ipade under the Agra Government to 
introduce professional examinations, by which some legitimate 
channel for promotion might be marked out, and a spirit of emula«» 
tion roused. They were successful, graduated certificates of profici- 
ency were distributed, a clhss of apprentices formed ; those who 
were wise in their own conceits, were roused to some hazy idea 
of their own ignorance, and the general results were such as to 
justify the experiment. A blow was struck at nepotism and 
patronage, and, while official knowledge ceased to be a mystery, 
and the service was throw open to all, a certain degree of inde- 
pendence was secured to the official, for while his conduct was 
testified to, year to year, by entries in the character book, his ca- 
pacity- was placed beyond doubt by his annually renewed certi- 
ficate! We maintain that men are men all over the world, in- 
fluenced by the same passions, led by the same prejudices, en- 
couraged by the same hopes, controled by the same fears and 
that, if Government wish to be well served, it must be careful in 
the selection of good agents. 

The storm that overspread the j)rovinces of the Agra Govern- 
ment in 1857, swept away all — the just and the unjust, the crea- 
ture of favour, and the successful adventurer. Certificates of 
proficiency neither kept back men from rebellion, nor did they 
save their necks from the gallows : as a rule, the efficient ser- 
vants of Government joined the rebels, the stolid fools remain- 
ed loyal. Most lamentable fallings away are on record in every 
district, and compilers of vernacular treatises came under the 
sharp discipline of the Special Commissioners. Rebellion a})peared 
to infect individuals like the small pox, or other epidemic, for 
tliose, who did remain linn, could no more explain why they 
did so, than those who rebelled. But in the provinces of the 
Punjaub the seed fell into more favourable ground ; the advan- 
tages of the system were appreciated by the most practical of 
Governors. 

The examination enjoined is strictly professional. There are 
deparftnental Colleges for Engineers at Roorkee, for Surgeons 
at Agra and Calcutta, there are normal schools for the training 
of schoolmasters, musquetry schools for soldiers : the same is 
now recommended for civil employes.* It is not proposed to 
open all posts to public competition, but to restrict selection to 
certain classes, which would be recruited annually by qualifica- 
tion examinations, to be held in each district. As in England, 
so in India, age, health, and character should be considered; 
neither caste, nationality or religion, have ever been either an 
advantage or impediment in the Civil Department, and whoever 
says that they have, is imperfectly informed. There should be 
two standards of examination, the ordinary, and the special, the 
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latter being modified to suit the j^articular department of the 
service, and all graduates of Government or missionary' schools 
being considered to have passed the former. Thus would at once 
the object of all parties be gained: — the Government would be 
well served, merit would be rewarded, and honesty be consi- 
dered the best policy, when nepotism and favouritism are put 
down. The legitimate demands of the educationist and the mis- 
sionary would be met by granting a fair field and no favour, the 
lists being thrown open, and the secrets of the profession made 
known by means of vernacular text books. 

The Civil Service Commissioners remark, that they appre- 
ciate the great advantage of an Examination not merely as a test 
of literary merit, but as affording an insight into the disposition 
and character of the party examined under a soniewhat trying 
ordeal ; and the opportunity afforded to a young man of distin- 
guishing himself in the presenc# of his superiors, with whom 
rests the power of elevating his social position, is not one of the 
least advantages. Those who habitually search for talent, and 
delight in being the discoverer and promoter of intellectual abi- 
lity in others, will not be sorry to be periodically made acquaint- 
ed with the natural gifts and acquired attainments of their offi« 
eial subordinates : with the dullard, who has neither talent nor 
ambition, and for the unpatriotic ptiicial who tries not to develop 
or excite these feelings, we have no 8ym])athy. Not only must 
the entry into the service be dependent on certified fitness, but 
promotion from grade to grade must depend upon, similar condi- 
tions. To those who object or doubt, we say 

Si quid novisti recti us illis 
Candidus imperti, si non his utcre mecum. 
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Aet. VII. — 1. Riff- Veda Sankita. Translated from the Ori- 

ginal Sanskrit. By H. H. Wilson, M. A., F. B. S. VoU. 

//., 111. London : W. H. Allen and Co. 1857, &c. 

2. — India^ Three Thousand Years Ago. By John Wilson, 
D. B., F. R. S. Bombay. 1858. 

3. — Ethnology of India. By E. G. Latiiam, M. A,, M. D., 
F. R. S. London. 1859. 

4. — Original Sanskrit Texts. By J. Mum, EsQ., D. C. L. Part I. 

The Mythical and Legcndfiry Accounts of Caste. London : Wil- 
liams and Norgatc. 1858. 

Wjs have tiow before us the first half of the Rig- Veda, the 
oldest book known to the Hindus, and certainly one of the oldest 
books in the world. A Vcd^i, in its strict sense, is simply a 
Sanhita^ or collection of hymns. There are three universally 
received Vedas, — the Rigy Santa and Yaji/r. A fourth, the 
Athava or Aiharvay is of more modern date and doubtful autho-. 
rity. These hymns form the Maittruy or ritual, and are the true 
Veda. 

Besides these, however, Hindu writers attach to each Veda a 
class of compositions, called Brahmanas^ chiefly liturgical and 
legendary, and, in the Upanishadsy passing into the rationalized 
state, and becoming metaphysical and mystical. It would be dif- 
ficult to find two sets of opinions more absolutely irreconcileable 
than Vedic Hymns, and Vcdantic philosophy. 

There is still another sui)plementary mass of Vedic literature, 
including philology, commentaries, Sutras or aphorisms, &c., 
the study of which, according to Professor Wilson, would fur- 
‘ nish occupation for a long and laborious life.” But for the 
study of India, as it w^as 3000 years ago, no such formidable ap- 
paratus is necessary. It is found on examination, that the Sama 
and Yajur (and to a considerable extent the Atharva ) are only re- 
castings of the Rig- Veda, which contains in itself all the avail- 
able data for the earliest Indian history to be obtained from na- 
tive sources. Brahininical commentators and writers of later 
ages cover all over with a thick plaster of incoherent falsehood ; 
and, except as to grammatical construction and translation into 
modern words, <<we are far abler to discover and understand what 
story these ancient documents tell than any of the Pandits. 
For We have to deal with questions of race, of language, of his-, 
tory, of chronology, and external influences ; questions unknown, 
and therefore unintelligible, to the Hindu mind : — the Vishnu 
Parana sufficiently indicates how it deals with them. 

The Rig^Veda Sanhita is a miscellaneous collection of hymns. 
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Each hymn is called a Sukta. The whole work is divided into 
eight books, or Asktakas^ or Khandas Ashtaka is sub-divided 
into eiglit Adliyayas, or chapters, containing an arbitrary number 
of Suktas, The whole number of hymn«» in the Rig- Veda is about 
a tliousand. There is a further sub-division into Varyas, of 
about five stanzas each, for convenience in committing to me- 
mory. This arrangement is altogether artificial. Another plan 
divides the ivhole into ten Mcmdalas, snb-divided into about a 
hundred Anuvhkas, An^ Annvaka may contain any number of 
hymns, from one to twenty. The Mmidalas are assigned (six 
of them at least) to tlie same individuals, or to members of the 
same family. 

Each hymn lias a Tiishi, gor inspired teacher, for its author. 
Unfortunately their names are not usually mentioned in the 
hymn itself, but depend on the authority of an index of later 
date, which also specifies the metre, the number of stonzas in 
each hymn, and the deity, or deities, to whom it is addressed. 
We are indebted to Professor Wilson for an English translation 
of four Ashtalias, containing /)02 hymns, or a full half of this 
celebrated Veda ; and there is reason to believe that, with th^ 
exception of one or two disputed stanzas, the remaining half has 
nothing materially different. One name of a king however, ora 
country, or a river, may solve many interesting and yet undeter- 
mined problems ; and therefore, until the whole is jiublished, all 
that may be gathered from the Rig- Veda is not fairly before us. 
But these reserved points concern chiefly the antiquary and the 
historian ; for the general reader, the mystery that covered the 
Vedas is a mystery no longer ; and all that they contain stands 
out for public view in the common light of* day. 

Colebrookc’s masterly analysis of the Vedas is the most valuable 
contribution to Indian literature that has yet been made. It is a 
model of accurate research, calm, sober thinking, lyid of a mind 
that will not be led away by tempting speculations. Some of 
his statements have to be modified, and his chronology, like 
that of all others dealing with enoi’inous and conflicting false- 
hoods, is but guessing in the dark. But he walked with a firm 
foot and a clear eye through the quicksands, and has marked 
out the path mostyiistinctly for those th«t follow. It is sin^ulai: 
that an essay so remarkable should have attracted so little 
notice. In England .the form was against it. A catalogue 
raiaonme, unless you can look at the pictures or the specimens^ 
is very dry reading. Wilford’s wild hobbies and the imposi- 
tions practised upon him, Bentley’s startling discoveries aiid 
assertions, the conflicting periods, genealogies and systetus, 
which the Hindu accepts without misgiving, affected the Eng- 
lish mind most unpleasantly. It grew weary of Sanskrit Htora- 
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ture, barely tolerated its epics and dramas, was not to be 
excited by the genius and" enthusiasm of James Prinsep, or tho 
talents and accomplishments of Horace Hayman Wilson ; and, 
in short, turned from it altogether to newer and fresher themes 
— to Jjayard and Bawlinson, and Lepsius and Bunsen ; to the 
monuments of Egypj;, the palaces of Nineveh, and the rock of 
Behistun; to recovered languages and contemporary’ histories 
older even than the Vedas: to sun pictures, and thought-flash- 
ing wires, which may yet bind th^ earth into a household ; — 
to that giddy whirl of change and revolution, which has kept 
Europe for the last 80 years at fever-heat. 

It is easy to understand why Colebrooke’s analysis of their 
most sacred books failed to affect^the Hindus. Being written 
in English, they knew nothing about it; and, if they did, they 
would not have believed him. Nothing, but the books them- 
selves ill a cheap form and in the vernacular languages, will open 
their eyes ; — and then only very gradually, and with European 
help. From (what is called) the educated natives, help, we 
fear, is not to be expected. ' What force of moral earthquake 
may be necessary to upheave the apathy of the Hindu mind is 
beyond the reach of our calculus. The tiiil and the telegraph, 
the schoolmaster and the missionary, like the great powers 
of nature, are agents of slow and silent, but irresistible chahge. 
Can such change come suddenly? There is no Hindu who 
has not heard of the Vedas. The words, that sprung into being 
from the lips of Brahma himnelf before man was created, are 
enshrined in his faith, though they have passed away ^ from 
his knowledge. Forbidden to the Sudras, from their rarity 
and high price inaccessible to the Brahmans, for that very 
reason they are the objects of a more profound and supersti- 
tious veneratio«i : and if any thing can be supposed a priori to 
startle and excite all Hindustan, it is surely the announcement 
that the VeSas have become public ])roperty, and that Sudra, 
out-caste, and Mlechcha may read them at his will. 

We purpose to help on this good work by writing down our 
impressions of what they seem to contain. These are formed 
entirely from the English version of Professor Wilson, which 
leaves nothing to desire.# It is an intellectu|^ luxury to read 
such a masterly performance. ' ; * 

The history of his translation is this. The text is tf&en Tronic 
Dr. Max Muller’s printed edition of the Suktas of the Rig^VtdOy^ 
with the commentary of Sagana Acharya. Sayana was a man 
of high station, and a deservicdly celebrated scholar. He was 
brou^t up at the Court of Yird Bukka Raya^ Rajah of Byayana^ 
garj m the fourteenth century of our era. The first portion of his 
scholia on the Rig- Fcrfa translates the original textiiito more modern 
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Sanskrit^ fills up its ellipses^ and narrates in detail any legend 
to erhich it alludes. In Professoii Wilson’s version the filling 
up of the ellipses is inclosed in brackets, and tlie explanations 
are given in foot notes, with Dr. Wilson’s reasons lor approval 
or dissent : so that the reader in every case has the means of 
judging for himself. 

A carefully written and inost valuable introduction is a guide 
and key to each volume — perhaps to ordinary readers the 
most valuable portion of the book; and a good index gives every 
facility for reference. 

One slight improvement only we venture to suggest for a 
2nd edition ; — to put the name of the Rishi of the hymn at the 
head of each page. The translation has also been compared in 
whole or in^)art with other German, French and Latin ver- 
sions ; and there can be no reasonable doubt that it is a thorough, 
faithful, and accurate transcript of the original text. 

Our task then is to give a popular and concise answer to 
the question What is there in the Vedas ?” That answer has 
been already given with knowledge and learning far above ours 
in Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay, and in Professor Wilson’s three 
introductions, as already ^ted. The liev. Pr. Wilson of 
Bombay also, with that wisdom and readiness which distinguish 
him, has already laid the results before a Hindu audience ; and 
in his seasonable and instructive pamphlet, India Three Thousand 
Years Ago, has gathered all that was certain from his two prede- 
cessors, and added much valuable and interesting matter of his 
own. It is % complete Hand-book to the Vedas, and deserves 
the widest circulation.'^ 

The results at which these distinguished scholars have ar- 
rived, will probably bo new to inany of our readers. 

About most of them there can be no difference of opinion, 
for there is nothing , recondite in the text of the Vedas. The 
Rishis are plain speakers: their language is broad of the 
broadest, and leaves no doubt of their meaning. Outspoken 
men were these old Hindus, and thoroughly practical in their 
dealings with gods and men. But they have no bowels of com- 
passion for historian or chronologist ; and leave their where- 
abouts (in time at least) in all but impenetrable mistiness. Un- 

♦ But Place aux Dames ! All throe must yield the pflbi to a lady. If any one 
wishes for a clear graceful and most attractive picture of the Vedic times, let him 
road Mrs. Spoir’s “ Life in Ancient India.” This 1>cautiful volume, witliout making 
any parade of scholarship, is scrupulously accurate,' and hil^ the high sanction 
Professor Wilson for its statements. Its field is much larger Uian the Vedas, em- 
bracing the code of Manu, the epic poems, th^ origin and progress of Buddhism, and 
other interesting topics, and its treatment %f them all is spirited and elegant,— tho 
hand of steel under the velvet glove. Though Mrs. Speir’s “ stand-point” is distent 
from ours, it is only just to state that she has written a singidarly able and deligibi* 
ful book on a very unpopular subject. 

JuNP, 1859. 2 Y 
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like^ their subtler posterity, however, they are wonderfully 
truthfhl and consistent, and have evidently no intention hr 
inclination to deceive. Through the mist we now and then 
catch a glimpse of a familiar land mark. A name will appear 
unexpectedly, which leads to unexpected and startling conclu- 
sions. It is here that there is room for differences of opinion, 
and, in such cases, we have ventured to think and to judge for 
ourselves. 

The problem is certainly not an easy one. It is of like kind 
with this; — Given the Psalms of Ejavid, to discover from these 
alone the manners, customs, religion, arts, sciences, history, chro- 
nology and origin of the Jewish nation ; to claifeify the hymns too, 
find assign to each its time and author, with no otlysr help than 
the heading to each Psalm, added by a later hand. Knowing, 
as we do, that they range from Moses till after the Captivity 
that is over a period of at least 700 years, the latter part of the 
task alone would demand all the resources of scholarship. It is 
true the. Vedic hymns arc ten times more numerous: but they 
are at the same time ten times more monotonous and full of 
wearisome repetitions, under which ^en Professor Wilson’s pati- 
ence gives way. In our sacred book^ the code precedes, and 
the liislory precedes, acccompanies, and follows the Psalms. 
With the Hindus the code comes after the hymns, and has to 
do with a different stage of society ; and the history never comes 
at all. Nevertheless the Vedas, with all their difficulties, 
throw a flood of light upon the origin and early state of the 
Hindus. * 

I'he people among whom the Vedas were composed, when 
first introduced to us, had evidently passed the nomadic stage. 
Their wealth consisted of cattle, horses, sheep, goats and buf- 
faloes. Coined money, or indeed money in any shape was un- 
known. We meet with but two allusions to gold, except for the 
** jmrpose of ornament. The liishi Garga receives from the Eajaii 
Divadasa ten lumps” of gold in ten purses, or bags, (vol 3. 

474): but, this was given as part of the spoil of a vanquished 
enemy. The other is, where Kakshivat accepts a hundred 
nishkas (of gold) from Rajah Swanaya, which Sayana (voL 2, 
p. 17) int€Jrprets as “ a certain v^eight of gold” ; and, at p. 292, 
as a necklace ! • 

In our Australian colonies, before the day of the diggings, a 
suitor’s eligibility* was estimated by his answer to the question, 
“ many ewes ?” In the time of the Rishis^ it was how 
*?saaify cows?” The cow was t||s synonyme for wealth, fertility, 
and abundance. The sky is a cow ; the clouds its udder, and its 
milk, rain. The earth (Pfisni) is a cow, and its milk the food 
that springs from it. The cow was the pleasantest of all 
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thoughts to the .men of the Vedas, the main burden of all their 
prayers. They begged for cows. They fought for cows. To have 
high praise, and an honourable place in the Vedas, nothing 
more was necessary than to give ^.Rishi a present of cows. The 
great Kajah Divadasa has four verses of laudation from Garga 
for ten horses, ten lumps of gold, a liundred cows, ten chariots, 
robes, and food. The holy Bharadwaja and his brethren give 
three verses and thousands of laudations to Brihhu.^ the carpen- 
ter, for his donafion of thousands of cattle. '( I W. .‘1, 465.)* 

The cow was not only the translation of our word, ‘ money,’ but 
seems to have been their medium of barter, corresponding to the 
modern Rupee. Thus {mL 3, p. 170,) in reference to (ikying 
and selling, the Ruhi Vamadima asks “ Who buys this, my Indra, 
for ten milch kine ?” aiul thus it was that fj*om gods anrl men 
the Rish'm were always begging cows. 

Janakfif king of the Videhas” says the Brihad Arariyaka 
Upanishad, “ sat upon his tlirone.” I’hen came Vajnamdhga. lie 
said, “ Why hast thou come, O Ynjtia§fiU^ ? Is it seeking 
cattle, or subtile ((picstions) ?” ‘‘ Kven both, O king of kings” 

said the Rishi” {p. 212). . 

The cow then was to the Vedic lliiulu, at o^ije food ami 
money. It supplied him with milk, butter, //A?, curds and 
cheese. Oxen ploughed his fields, and carried his goods and chat- 
tels. He preserved the Soma juff'c in a bag of cowskin ( VoL 1, 
p. 73) ; and the cow hide girt his chariot. ( VoL 3, p. 475). 

No idea of sacredness was connected with the cow ; and it is 
quite clear, however abhorrent and revolting the truth may ai)- 
jjear to theii^ descendants, that in the golden ago of their ances- 
tors, the Hindus were a cow-killing and beef-eating ])eople, and 
that cattle are declared in the Vedas to be the very best of food. 
We quote texts, which leave no room for a doubt. 

“ Agni, descendant of Bharata, thou art entirely ours, when sacrificed 
to with pregnant kine, barren cows, or hulls. — liig- Veda, m}l. 2, p, 22.5. ^ 

Agni, the friend (of Indra), has quickly consiiined 300 buffaloes. VoL 3, 

p. 276, 

May PusHANand Vishnu cook for thee (Indra) a hunrlr^ buffaloes. VoL 
3,p. 416. • 

Bestow upon him, who glorifies thee, dhdue (Indra), food, the chiefest of 
which is cattle. VoL 3, p, 453. p 

When the pious have recourso to Indra for food, he fiinis it in the haunts 
of the Gaura and Qamya^ TV. 3, p. 163. 

Sever his joints (Indra) as (butchers cut up) a cow. VoL 1, p. 165. 

What an amount of beef-eating is implied in a sacrifice' of 
three hundred bufTaloes! — the greater part, as usual, being de- 
voured by the assistants. The eoobing is very minutely otad gra-* 
phically described, in vol. 2, pp. 117, &c. Part was roasted^ on 

♦ Both arc apeoici. of the lutlian wild ox or cow. 

2 V 3 
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spits, while the attendants eagerly watched the joint, sniffing 
up the grateful fuities, and laying ‘ It is fragrant.’ Other parts 
were boiled in a caldron. There were vessels to distribute the 
broth ; dishes with covers, skfewers and knives ; and, for daintier 
palates, the meat was made into balls. The queens and wives 
of th^ sacrificers assisted in cooking and preparing the banquet; 
which, on the particular occasion alluded to in the text, consist- 
ed of horse-flesh ! All was washed down with copious libations 
of a strong spirit, made from the juice of the Soma plant* Kishi 
Kakshivat had in every way most unclerical propensities. He 
thanks the Aswins nujst cordially for giving him a cask, hold, 
inwa hundred jars of wine ( vol. 1., p. 308) ; and Eishi Vamadeva^ 
who was taken out of his mother’s side, solicits Indra {voL 3, p, 
185) for a hundred jars of Soma juice. Eishi Agastya aRo, in a 
queer half crazy Sukta, (vol. 2, p. 200,) writes of a leather bot- 
tle in the house of a veiidor of These were the men that 

fought Alexander, |he great Macedonian : after such a feast of 
the Gods, Indra^puts forth all his might, and destroys the fiercest 
of the Asuras. 

The notices of their social state and ])rogress in the arts imply 
a high dj^rce of civilization. They had roads ( vol. 2, p. 256) 
and ferries 2, p. 37). They measured their fields with a rod. 
They had carriages and war chariots drawn by horses ; and bullock 
carts and waggons. The carriage was of wood, with brazen 
wheels and iron rims and pillars. It had seats, {vol. l,p, 175,) 
and awnings (?;<?/.!, p. 94), was ‘easy going’ and sometimes inlaid 
with gold. They wore golden collars, gold bracelets, ear-rings 
and anklets, and golden tiaras. Iron was in common use ; and 
they appear to have been the first to discover how to turn it in- 
to steel. I’orus gave 30 pounds of steel to Alexander, as a most 
precious gift ; and it is said to have been lately found that the steel 
of the far-famed Damascus blades was imported from the Indus. 

We read of iron (steel) armour {vol. 1, p. 153), of shining 
lances and helmets ; of swords and javelins ; arrows tipped with 
steel, and cuirasses inlaid with gold (vol. 3, p. 333). The defen- 
sive armoiiP of the poorer warriors .was stitched, or padded, 
(vol. 1, p. 83), such as was worn by the anpient Assyrians and 
Persians. ^ 

The grain most frequently mentioned is barley, or millet. 
They had weavers and rope-makers ; and for the ladies there were 
needles and needle- work (vol. 2, p. 288). The bhisty, with ‘*his 
skin-bag pointing downwards,” brought them water; and grooms 
rubbed down their horses. * The camel and the ass were known 
to them ; and of wild animals, the lion, the wolf, the dog, the 
deer, and the wild cow. We read of herds of wild elephants 

* The mocloni jar holds three bushels ! 
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{ml, 1, p, 175); but we have met with only one notice of a 
tame elephant, in connection witlf a King Mrigaya, or Mriga, 
an Asura,* {voL 1, p, 149) ; and there is no allusion to the use of 
the elephant in war; — a fact of considerable chronological im- 
f)ortance. The first half of the Niff- Veda^ it is also worthy of 
remark, knows nothing of Indra’s elephant, or of Siva his 
bull. 

They lived in .|;^ouseSj strongly built and spacious. They com- 
pare the sky to a hall with a thousand columns {vol, 3, p, 348). 
They must have congregated in towns; and llie cities of their 
enemies are mentioned very frequently: but it is singular and 
mOvSt perplexing that the name of any one city is not t5 be met 
with. There is but too much however of the darker features 
of eastern city life, — cheating, gambling, the abandoning of chil- 
dren, thieves, courtesans, and eunuchs. All these crimes the Rishis 
■pass by with a calm indifference : but there was one crime for 
which they had no mercy : — cattle stealing. It provoked all 
their ire ; and dire were their curses on the robberSi 

Sea- going shii)s and navigation in the open soa were fa- 
miliar to them, and merchants sailing for gain. But they do 
not* appear to have been a maritime nation themselves. Bhu^ 
jyu^ son of King Tvyra^ sails in a hundred oared ship, and is 
rescued from danger, or from ship wreck, in some mysterious fa- 
shion, by the twin Anwim, If these sons of the sea” were stars, 
it may mean that, being driven out of his reckoning by a storm, 
he steered home by tlicir aid. Turvasu and Yadti also make a 
sea voyage, which is often mentioned as if it were something 
wonderful. In both these cases no country is named, and the 
localities (as almost everywhere else) arc left in vexatious and 
perplexing obscurity. The legehd of Bhujyu is sufficiently cu- 
rious. We quote it in its most detailed form from vol. 1, p. 307. 

Tugra verily, Asavins, sent (his son) Bhvjga to sea, as a 
^ dying man parts with his riches ; but you brought him back in 
‘ vessels of your own, floating over the ocean, and keeping out 
* the waters. Three nights and three days, Nasatyas, have you 
^ conveyed Bhujya in three rapid revolving cars, having a hun- 
^ dred wheels, and drawn by six horses, along the dry Bed of the 
‘ocean to the shore of the sea. This exploit you achieved, 
‘ Aswins, in the ocean, where there is nothing to give support, 

‘ nothing to rest upon, nothing to cling to, when you brought 
‘ Bhujya^ sailing in ahundred oared ship, back to his father’s house/’ 
The Aswins are now supposed to be the three stars of Aries, aud 
are represented by a horse’s head in the Hindu zodiac. This ac*- 
cords with the three -wheeled car given to them in the Rig- Veda 

* Professor Wilson caJls this beast a “ cervine eJephanf * and gravely asks wbe ^ 

thcr it may not be the Sivaiherium, Is not Mritja na hasti ** the elephant of Mriga?’* 
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( Vol. I, />. 96.) The hundred wheels of the text are"' the hun- 
dred oars. Here we have e vidently one of the first pii^tical expe- 
ditions on record; but while Jason had only one ship, Bhujya has 
three. It is further interesting, as showing that, in these primi- 
tive times, the Plindus had the courage to stand out to sea, and 
to st^er by the sun and stars. 

The Rajahs sent ambassadors to one another There were 
“hall^ of justice,” halls and chambers of sacrifice; but apparent^ 
ly no temples and no images. They had sarais (caravanserais) 
on the great roads, which were often infested with robbers. 
They had doctors- and drugs of ail kinds, under the special pa- 
tro^agV of Rudra and the Aswins : and, for their amusement, they 
had puppets and stage exhibitions. {VoL 3, jf?. 185.) 

The social position of woman was considerably higher than 
it is in modern India, fehe is spoken of kindly and pleasantly, 
as the light of the dwelling.” The Rishi and his wife converse 
on equal terms, go together to the sacrifice, and practice aus- 
terities together. Lovely maidens appear in a procession. Grown 
up unmarried daughters remain without reproach in their father’s 
house. On the other hand, we have a case of polygamy of the 
most shameful kind.^ Kakshivat^ one of the most illustrious ©f the 
Rishis, marries ten sisters at once {voL 2, p, 17) ; and> iftlie tone 
of female society is to be judged of from the wife of a Rishis or 
from a lady who is herself the author of a Sukta^ women, in those 
days, were no better than they should be, 

A' gallant, deep drinking, high feeding race were these wild 
warriors by the Indus. /They rmshed to the fight rejoicing in 
the dust of battle.” They made forays far and wide ; and would 
have nothing from the gods short of a hundred winters, Since 
^ a hundred years” says the lUshi Gotama, ‘‘ were appointed (fur 
^ the life of man) interpose not, gods, in the midst of our passing 
‘existence, by inflicting infirmity on our bodies.” *VoL 1,/y. 
230 ; and many a cow must they have stolen, and many an enemy 
must have gone down beneath their lance, ere the hundred 
“winters” passed away. With lance and battle axe, shining 
helmet, varnished mail inlaid with gold, sharp sword, and war- ^ 
horse in splendid trappings, are we not transported ^ to the 
days of chivalry, to the knightly barony on the banks of the 
Rhine ? And if high tournament be proclaimed and lists spread, 
and the high born maiden sits in her beauty, the prize for gal- 
lant feats of arms, would not words and deeds alike avouch the 
kin-ship of the East and West, the oneness of the great Indo- 
9ennan races? But even so, we read, it was done on the banks 
;^the Indus. “Aswins,” says Eakshivat, “your admirable 
jA\horses) bprfe the car, which you had harnessed, (first) to the 
^ goal, for the sake of honour ; and the damsel, who was the prize, 
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* came through affection to you, and acknowledged your (hua- 

* bandship), aaying, you are (my) lord*.” Vol. 1. p. 322. 

This lady (allegorical by the way) was won in a chariot race ; 
Rama wins Sita by the bending of the bow, and so Arjuna won 
DraupadL Such cases, of course, were always (and must al- 
ways have been) rare and exceptional : but it is strange and 
startling to come upon the most extravagant flights of medieval 
chivalry reflected back from the Hindu Vedas, 

The picture of Hindu life and manners, at the time of the 
Macedonian invasion, differs from ours chiefly in being more 
darkly shaded- The Hindu even then had degenerated ; and 
the “ Life of an Eastern King” on the banks of the Indus di^er- 
ed little in its shameful details from that of his modern succes- 
sor at Lucknow on the banks of the Goomtec, 

The shameful luxury of their princes,” writes Curtius (Lib. 
VII 1. 32) “surpasses that of all other nations. He reclines in 
‘ a golden palankeen, with pearl-hangings. The dresses, which 
‘ he puts on, are embroidered with j)urple and gold. The pillars 
‘ of his palace are gilt : and a running pattern of a vine carved 

* in gold, and figures of birds in silver, ornament each column. 

‘ The durbar is held while he combs and dresses his hair : then 
‘ he receives ambassadors, and decides case^ * , * The women 
‘ prepare the banquet, and pour out the wine, to tohick all the 
^ Indians cure greatly addicted. Whenever he, or his queen, 

‘ went on a jotiriicy, crowds of dancing girls in gilt palankeens 
^ attended ; and, when he became intoxicated, they carried 
^ him to his couch” : — and, if we are to believe his biographer, 
into such a vile sensual thing as this, the great Alexander was ra- 
pidly degenerating. 

Turning to hiore important subjects, let us inquire what the 
Suktas have to tell of the religion and worship of the Vedic 
Hindus. The curious antipathy of the Hindu mind to facte, 
and its ignorance of the very elements of history and historical 
evidtence, distinguish the Hindus from all other nations having a 
rich and cultivated literature. When such evidence is asked for, • 
or any evidence for the truth of his religion, probably the answer 
of nearly every pandit would be, “ Our fathers taught us^ as 
^ their fathers taught them, that the Vedas came from mouth 
‘ of Brahma.” Is it true then that the mythology and worship 
of the present day are identical with those of the Vedas, are 
derived from them, or closely agree with them? Let it be 
remembered that this is not a question of mere antiquarian lore, 
or literary curiosity. ^ It inay involve great results and mo^ 
mentous interests. Like the recovered Bible in the han^: 
of Luther, the recovered and published Vedas mtj prove a ful- 
crum for effecting great and large changes in the popukr beliefs 
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introduction to a brighter day. For the answer is, that they 
' Jiave so little in common, that they must be acknowledged in all 
fairness to be TWO distinct religions. Professor Wilson’s calm 
and temperate statement on this point carries conviction with it : 
and we can vouch for its accuracy, so far as the first half of the 
Rig-Veda is concerned. 

We find” writes he, a striking difference between the my- 
' thology of the Rig- Veda^ and that of the heroic poems and Pii^ 
^ rdnas. The divinities worshipped are not unknown to later 
‘ systems, but there perform very subordinate parts ; whilst 
^ those deities, who are the great Gods, the Du Majores of the 
^ subsequent, period, are either wholly unnamed in the Veda^ or 

* are"^ noticed in an inferior and different capacity. The names 
^ of Siva, of Mahadeva, of Durga, of Kali, of Rama, of 
‘ Krishna, never occur ^ as far as wc are yet aware. We have a 

* Rudra, who in after times is identified with Siva, but who, 
‘ even in the Puranas^ is of every doubtful origin and identifica- 
^ tion, whilst in the Veda he is described as the father of 
^ the winds, and is evidently a form of either Agni, or Indra.” 
With the single exception of an epithet Kapardin (with braided 
hair) , of doubtful significance, and applied also to another divi- 
nity, no other epfehet applicable to Siva occurs, and there is 
‘ not the slightest allusion to the form in which, for the last ten 
' centuries at least, he seems to have been almost e^tclusively 
^ worshipped in India, that of the Linga or Phallus : neither is 

, * there the slightest hint of another important feature of later 
‘ Hinduism, the Trimurtti^ or tri-une combination of Brahma, 

* Vishnu, and Siva, as typified by' the mystical syllable Om 
^ (a-u-m), although, according to high authority on the religions 
‘ of antiquity (Creuzer), the Trimurtti was the first element in 
^ the faith of the Hindus, and the second was the Lingam.” Vol. 
1, pp. 26, 27. 

Who then were the Gods whom the Vedic Hindus worship- 
ped ? There is no difficulty in the answer. They worshipped 
Indra and Agnl Indra \^as the firmament, with all its pheno- 
mena. He alone held the thunderbolt, and was King over 
Gods and men. Agni was the element of fire. All the other 
Gods were but manifestations, or other forms, of these The 
relationship is evident between Agni and the Sun, the 
or Surui or Savitri of the Vedas, and a fem^.e divinity. But 
Indra also is frequently identified with the Sun; indeed the 
. 12 great deities, or Adityas, are but other names of the same 
deity, as presiding over the 12 months of the year. It seems 
strange in the face of so significant an inference, that most of 
the best oriental scholars, including even the iconoclast Bent- 
ley, agree in affirming that the division of the zodiac into 12 
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^i^nd WM long posterior to the time of’the Vedas, and that the 
Kishis were familiar with the 27 Nahshatras. The Adityas moet 
frequently invoked are Mitra^ Varuna^ Aryaman^ and in a lesser 
degree Pushan Bhaga^ Vishnu y and TumshtrL There is some 
discrimination in these attributes ; but on the whole they are 
pale and colourless. Pushan 'watches over roads and travellers, 
Twashtri is the Vulcan or smith” of the Gods. Slight mention 
is made of Vishnu : but we have the germ of the legendary " three 
steps,” being apparently simply the rise, culmination, and setting 
of the Sun. 

Among the inferior deities, the MartitSy or winds, hold the 
first place ; and next to them, or nearly on the same lev^, the 
Aswins, 

These are two, apparently twins or brothers, and sons of the 
sea {Sindhu). Sometimes, as Dr. Wilson notices, they seem to ^ 
be the “ precursive rays of the sun,” at other times, perhaj^s 
the sun and moon as rising out of the sea; so that the Vedic 
Hindus evidently had settlements on the sea coast. They are 
almost invariably represented as having a triangular car with 
three wheels, drawn by asses — while their name appears to be 
derived from aswa^ a horse, which would seem to identify them 
with the two horses of the sun. Altogether they are a perplexing 
pair : and the Suhtas addressed to them are richest of all in le- 
gend.* It can scarcely be doubted we think that they are con- 
nected with the primitive Hindu astronomy, which we shall 
afterwards notice. 

Heaven, Earth, {Aditi and Prisni) and Ocean, are rarely 
invoked, and the Sun has comparatively few Suhtas. Occa- 
sional laudations are given to rivers^ especially to Saraswati : 
and this nature worship extends so largely as to embrace the 
cow, the wood used in the oblations, and even the yapa or sa- 
crificial post. We had almost forgotten Ushas, or the dawn, to 
whom some of the most beautiful hymns in the Veda are ad- 
dressed. All these deities are expressly declared to be the pro- 
geny of the heavens and the earth” (voL l,p. 276). No men- 
tion is made of the planets : for Brihaspati, or Brahmanaspata, 
is not a planet, but the lord of Prayer and the moon has not 
even a Sukta. The worsbip^of the Vedic race is briefly but oani- 
preheaiSvely described by themsdves, ( Asht* I. Adhy. t Siikta4) 

^^The standers' around associate with (Indr a) the inigfaty 

^ Their eoaneotion with Indra (Jupiter), (heir patmna^ of matinefi, their tWit- 
brotherhood, the two horses aod stars found on their coins, identify them wkhm 
Gmian Dioscuri, and add much strength to the theory t^t the Greeks iremM 
Arian or Persian tribe owinally, as their language indisputabhr proves. The 
of PsfSetts is another link in the chmii. It iseingnlar to find an exceptiSrioaldt 
cccentrie won^ip pmvaillag ia countries so remote os India and Greece, 
died out (if it ever existed) among the parent stock In the vast regions betsre^. ^ 

. 2Z", 
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the indestnictivfe (fire), the moving (wifld), and the lights 
^ that shine in the sky.” • 

The icli^ion of the Vedas, then, was nature worship, light care- 
less and irreverent, utterly animal hi its inmo'^t spirit, with lit- 
tle or no sense of sin, no longings or hopes of immortality, no- 
thing high, serious, or thoughtful. I'here was no love in their 
worship. They cared only for wealth, victory, animal gratifi- 
cation, and freedom from disease. The ^iger mij^lit have joined 
in their prayers — tlrant me health, a comfortable den, plenty 
of deer and cows, and strength to kill any intruder on my beat. 
“ The blessings tl\cv 1011)101*0” says 1 Volobsor AVilsoii, “ are for 
'the most pa^’t of a tein])oral and personal description, — wealth, 
' food, li/e, po'.tcrity, cattle, cows and Jiorscs : — protection against 
'enemies, \ictory c)\cr tlicm, and someliincb their destruction.” 
"There are a tew indication's ot a hope of iinmoi tality* and of 
‘ future l)ap]^lne-^s: but they are neither frequent, nor, in gene- 
' ral, distinctly aninninced.” "In one or two pa^-hages 
'and his ol luler of the dead, arc obscurely alluded to. 

'There is little deniaiul for moial benefactions.” — {VoLl^p. 
25.) 

So merely faiieilid, so wearisome and monotonous, so con- 
temptuously iiro\crent, are the great bulk of their prayers (to 
Indra espcriallj) tliat Professor VV'ikson can scarcely belie\c 
them to be in earnest. Take for instance the following hjmn. 
It is addressed to the goddess Anna {Anna IJevata^ known in 
Bengal as An7ta Pnrna^, pcrbonified as or material food, by 
the Kishi Agabtya. (IW. 2,/>. 11)2). 

l. I glonly Pitif, the ui)li<»hki, the stioiig, by ^Jiose invigo- 

rating power Trit(Jf (liulia) skw the iimi)]U(d I ntia cJoud) 

• 2. Havoiiij Pilff, swt ' \\L woislijp thee, b(*como oui protector. 

3. Como to us, PitUj auspiuous with auspicicms aids , a source of de- 
light ; not uiqultiUbk*, a fiioud well le'-ptotcd, and ha\ ing none (but agioe- 
able projiei ties) 

4. Thy lia\ours, aio diflused tlirouijli the regions, oh the winds 

are Rpre.id tliiough the sky 

5. Those (men), who aie tby disiiibuiois, most sweet J*itUy they, 
who are the leliahcis ol thy llavouis, <ue *ih il they hadbtili necks (gorged 
to tlic thioat ? 

6 Th( thought of the miqhtg godh me fiaul njpon thee : by thy kind and 
iiitollifiiut .ifettistaiKo, (Indra) slow Ahi 

^ 7. When, Pitn^ this (pioduct) of the wator-woalthy clouds (the ram) ar- 
rives, then do thou, sweet Pthi^ be at hand with suhicieucy for our oaimg. 

B. And since wu enjoy the abundance of the waters and of the plants, 
therefor©^ Body, no thod grow tat. 

* We have nof fohnd those, except in the legend (for nothing is founded on it) of 
three brothers, c«dled Etbhus, who for then uicntorious actions were ma^ gods— 
the gem of mountains of i’lcrastc rubbiah 

t Yama is usuiUiy connected mth the Yamuna n>er, and was perhaps wontbipped 
thereby a name mbs* 
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; And' $mce we enj^^ thy mixture wHIi boil^ Witad 

barley, therefore, Body, no thou ghow f^t, ^ 

10. Ve^table cake of fried meal, do thou be substantial, whbtesbme, kkd 
invigorating ; and Body, do thou grow fat. 

11. We ea!tract from thee ^ Pitu^ by our praises as cows yield tmtter for 

oblations ; from thee, who art exhilarating to the gods ; exhilarati»ig'als<^fO 
us. , 

In a eimilar al^jain the Soma plant is aiidressed, mixed l>y 
some curious association, of which we have lost the key, with Sanmi 
the Moon-god. This plant, (the acid Asclepias)^ is found only, acr 
cording to Dr, Roxburgh, from the mountains of Mazenderau 
all the way to the Indus, and on the hills ol’ the Bholan pass. 
Viswamttra passes the Sutlej and Jieyas to gather it. It was 
bruised between two stones, mixed with milk or barley juice, 
and, wlien fermented, formed a strong inebriating ardent spirit — 
probably not very unlike whisky. 

- Herodotus, (Book 1. 133,) tells us of a singular custom that iire- 
vailed amongst the ancient Persians, It is also” writes he, “ their 

* general practice to deliberate upon affairs of weight, when they are 
‘ drunk; and then, on the morrow, wdicn they arc jsober,thc decision 
^ to which they came the night before is put before them by the 
^master of the house in which it Avas made ; and if it is then ap- 
‘ proved of, thej’" act on it ; if not, they set it aside. Sometimes 
^ however, they are sober at their first deliberation, but in this 
^ case they always reconsider the matter under the wjlumce of 

* This drawing their inspiration from the bottle, as a trait 
of national manners, is of the oddest. In other words they did 
nothing without drinking. Some traces of the same habit still 
linger among their English and Trans-Atlanti(j cousins ; and it of- 
ten happens, that nowhere do Minister? exjilaiii their policy more 
eloquently and more openly than at a Lord Mayor’s dinner. ^ 

It appears that the llishis of the Vedas introduced this custom* 
or belief, into religion. Indra and all the gods are every where 
represented as unable to perform any great exploit without the- 
inspiration of the Soma juice, or, in plain English, until they 
were drunk. 

May our Soma libation roach you exhilarating, invigorating, inebriating, 
most precious. It is coinpanionablc, Indra^ enjoyable, the overthrower, 
of hosts, ini mortal . 

Thy inebriety is most intense : nevertheless thy acts are most benefi- 
cent.” (IW. 2, p. 169.) 

The adorable and powerful Indi^ partaking of the Soma, mixed with' 
barley, effused at tlie Tr^jydmka rites, has drunk with VishnU e/^ much 
he wished : the draught has excited that great and mighty Indra to periot^,. 
graat deeds. Theieupon, resplendent, he has overooine AnW (an AsuxiV 
in conflict ” ( Fo/. 2, 260.) '■ 

“Savoury indeed is this (Soma); sweet it is, sharp, and full of 
no one is e^ble to encounter Ihdra in battles, after he has been 
— ^ drihkmg of it Indra has been elevated to the ^ying of 

2 Z 2 ' 
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\ Btotnacb of Immx ia as capaciotis of as a kW % |X 60) ; 

it swells like the ocean. ( To?, 1, p»dl) * ; * , . 

^ Thou mountest thy chariot willingly^ Inoaa, for the sake of orinkiog the 
libations. (TW. 139.) 

Iadsa, quaff the Soma juice, repeatedly shaking it from thy beard.’* (Vol. 

%p.m) 

Again, in a curious conyersation (voh p. 152), Indra and the 
lilaruts nearly oome to blows for the sacrincial food. He claims 
all. They demand an equal share ; and Agastya (we fear heretic 
i^lly) decides in their mvour. Hundreds of passages might be 
quoted to the same purport. 

But not the gods alone drew strength from the Soma. From 
the same potent juice the Kishis also sometimes derived their 
inspiration.. Oarga tells us (vol. 3, p.) in plain terms this 

* beverage inspires my speech. This savoury Soma, drunk on this 
^ occasion, has been most exhilarating.” 

Sages and saints,” says drink together, with 

^ the gods, the sweet juice of the Soma.” (III. 86.) But worse 
ia behind : — a lady, named Viswavara, writes or sings a hymn to 
Agni, and oj^ers an oblation^ praying amongst other things, for 
the preservation ** of concord between man and wife but listen 
to Avatsara’s account of her, and two or three more of his bro* 
iher Rishis (vol. 3, p. 311.); 

Swift is the excessive and girth-distending inebriation of 

* Vishiioavara (!), Yayata and Matin : they urge one another to 

* drink : they find the copious draught the prompt giver of in- 
^toxication,” 

A practical business-like proceeding was this worship of Indra ; 
and it is e^fying to observe the easy terms on which deity and 
worshipper Ineet together. Sit down, Indra,” says Viswa^ 
mitra, on the sacred grass ; — and, when thou hast drunk the 
Soma, then, Indra, go home.” ( VoL 3, p. 84). Drink, Indra^ 
'the Soma that is effused for thy exhilaration,” sings Rishi 
Sharadwaja ; “ stop the friendly steeds ; let them loose : sitting 
' in our society, respond to oiir hymns.” ( Vol. 3, p. 454.) 

“ Who buys this, my Indra, with ten milch kine ? when he 
shall have slain (your) foes, then let (the purchaser) give him 
again to me. {Vol. 3, p. 170)” 

All this is melancholy and degrading — god, worshipper^ and 
the traffic between them. It is but a grade above the beasts, 
and surely cannot have been in earnest. The introduction of 
such a worship explains the Greek stHry of Bacchus, and 
sh<^t thai it was not a lie invented merely to flatter Alexander. 

' This drunken worship, the reclining king, as Curtins paints him, 
borne to bis couch by troops of courtesans after an otgy^ Hke 
those at tinekuow, and wherever he went. So attended, and So 
STmonnded,-^re^S^ and surpass Dionysus, ^enus, and the 
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Biicchatiald. No worship wer mocked the skiesj mor® mieeta- 
ble and contemptible than the religion of the Vedasu 
The Soma' juice then waa the oblation, or libation, of the 
Vedic worship (the Homa of the Parsis); and allusions to it,, or 
laudations, meet one in almost every page. Surely, if there be 
still question whether the Arlans came from India or the ludi'* 
ans from Aria, the place of the Soma in their worship shooid 
suffice to set it.p.t rest. Wjiat people in their senses wot||^ 
choose for daily oblation in their households, a plant in a hoatile 
country, oi^ far away to the North of Delhi, and of which W 
people of Bengal and Bahar probably, unless they were.irami* 
grants from the West, most likely never would have heard ? 

The worship of these old Hindus was very simple. As des-^ 
cribed in the Suktas (we borrow Professor Wilson’s epitome) 

^ it comprehend offerings, prayer, and praise ; the former are 
^ chiefly oblations and libations : — clarified butter poured on 
^ the fire, and the expressed and fermented juice of the Soma 
^ plant, presented in ladles to the deities invoked, in what man«- 
^ ner, docs not exactly appear, although it seems to have been 

* sometiinca sprinkled on the fire, sometimes on the ground, or 

* rather on the kusa^ or sacred grass, strewed on the floor; and 

* m all cases the residue was drunk hy the assistants* — There is no 

* mention of any temple, or any reference to a public place of. 

* worship,* and it is clear that the worship was entirely domes** 
‘tic: the worshipper himself does not appear to have taken any 
‘ part personally m the ceremony ; and there is a goodly array 
‘ of officiating priests — seven, and sometimes sixteen — by whom 

* the different ceremonial rites are performed, and by whom> the 
‘ Mantras^ or prayers and hymns, were recited.” 1,/?. 24. 

The priests are thus enumerated in the text of the Veda * 

1. Hotri. 

2. Potri. 

3. Ritwij, 

4. Neslitri. 

5. Agnidhra. 

6. Prasastri. 

7. Adhwaryu. 

8. Brahman. 

and the householder, who institutes the ceremony. Later writers 
introduce farther sub-divisions; and assign to each hie share (pf 
the pay, computed on the supposition that the gift is a hundr^ 
cows. They name the proportion each is to receive, ehd ^ 
sign each his particular part in the ceremony : but, asuauaij.^^ 
fer irreconcilably about them. The Brahman, it will be 
je only a priest like the others, and three of the ot^er 

• The sii!crefivl.i^ ekamber, or ha” vms Cie house of the 
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receive equal shares with him. He appears to have repeated 
the prayers, and to have been the purohit or foreman : and 
therefore on private and everyday ceremonies, where such a 
host would have been absurd, he alone did all that was neces- 
sary; and thus, with the invariable cunninfv of priestcraft 
among an unlettered race, he rose so pre-eminence. It is evi- 
dent also that no one was forbidden to hear or read the Veda ; 
for its hymns used at every sacrifice, were then the vernacular. 
We may notice here as a matter yet suhjudiae^ that though five 
classes of men are repeatedly mentiiorned in the Veflas, there 
arc no allusions to SiKlra or Kshatiya ; and that a like division 
into four classes ])revailed amongst the ancient Persians; the 5th 
probably being captives, enemies and slaves. Arrian makes the 
number, seven ; and it is easy, by taking in or leaving out 
classes and professions, to make thorn as few or as many as we 
please. The spirit of tlie Veda is fiercely intolerant to all of a 
different faith, or who did not conform to their ritual. The 
Kishis intreat Inura to strip of their black skins but any 
thing like caste, in its modern sense, it utterly ignores. If such 
a system as casic prevailed in these ages, it is impossible that no 
allusion should be made to in full live hundred hymns, out- 
spoken enough on other matters. 

We are now in a condition to judge of the religion of the 
Vedas, and to trace its relationship to other creeds. TIio follow* 
ing tabular statement of the number of Suktas in the 500 hymns 
translated by Professor Wilson, addressed to each deity, siJts 


their actual worship clearly before us. 

Indra, ... 178 

Agnif 147 

Aswins, 28 

Maruts, 24 

Mitra, ... ... ... ... ... 17 

Varuna, ... ... ... ... ... 20 

Ushas, ... ... ... ... ... 11 

Surya or Savitri, 5 

Vayu, ... 6 

Rudra, ... 3 

IJrlhaspati, 2 

Saras vati, ... * 1 

Vishnu, t ' 2 


^ 444 

* of Uic kafit pleasant phrases of the slang of our4ay,is“ White Fandyism.” 
' * t know that the Fandies were originally as white as themselTas, 

^ had quite as macli dislike to “ a nigger?” ' , 

in' die first Ashtaka. 
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This leaves less than sixty hymns for all the other and more 
fantastic denizens of their Panthpon. We have already seen 
that they also worshipped (whatever that may mean) the lights 
of Heaven.” 

To scholars it is evident that this is nothing more or less than 
the religion of the PersiaiiSj when they first appear on the stage 
of history. A short extract from llcrodotus will enable all 
our readers to judge for themselves. It is nature worship; not 
as yet hero worship ; and (having no idols) not idolatry. 

Herodotus writes the Persians have no images of the gods, 

^ no temples, nor altars, and consider the use of them as a folly. 

^ This comes, I think, from their not believing the gods to have 
* the same nature witli men, as the (irecks imagine. Their wont 
‘ however is to ascend the summits of the loftiest mountains, 

^ and there to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, which is the name they 
^^give to the whole circle of the firmament. They likewise ofler 
‘ to the sun and moon, to the earth, to lire, to water, and to the 
^ winds. These arc the only gods, whose worship has come 
^ down to them from ancient times.” Book L, p. 1.11, The dei- 
ties therefore were the same but the ritual was, in certain 
points, different. They raise” he adds no altar, light no fire, 
‘oiler no libatiojis ; — there is no consecrated harley cake.” 
“He brings the victim to unpolluted ground — cuts the victim 
‘in pieces, and, having boiled the Hosh (how did he manage this 
‘ without fire ?) he lays it upon tl^e tendcrest herbage (the kusa 
‘ gi’ass of the Hindu ). When all is ready, one of the Magi 
‘ comes forward, and ehannU a hymn^ which they say recounts 
‘ the origin of their gods. It is not lawful to offer sacrifices, un- 
‘ less there is a Magus present.” Book I., p. 132. ^ 

Now for a glimpse of a Persian at dinner. “ The richer Per- 
‘ sians cause an ox, a camel, a horse and an ass to be baked whole 
‘ (on their birth-day), and served up to them. They are very 
‘ fond of wine and drink it in large (quantities.” Herodotus, 
Book I., p. 133. 

It is certain that there were two rival religions in Persia — ^the 
faith of Ormuzd and the faith of the Magi. Of the former Hero- 
dotus knows nothing at all ; and yet the great inscrij)tion of Darius 
was already engraved on the rock at Behistuu. The religion, 
which Herodotus writes of, was the Magian ; and his informer 
must have been a fire worshipper.f He knew that, on publie 
occasions, victims were sacrificed : but the domestic worship, 
and the libations there poured out, were probably concealed fre^ j 

.. ■■ ^ 

* Herodotus confounds Mitra with Mylitta : but the important tiling to otx^tvS ' 
is that Mitra was a Persian god. ,, 

f The eiumsy blending of these two systems into one is sufficient ' 

Parses worship, in its presJnt form, is a corruption, or a forgery, of a 
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This would mt 80 surprising as his igporance of tho 
name of Ormuzd — the all-^Knowing Lord.” 
But, with these drawbacks, if we had no other evidence, this 
alone would suffice to prove that the Hindus aud Persians Were 
of the same religion and race. 

The Hindu mind, like that of the Persians, was peculiarly ac- 
cessible to, foreign influences ; and their faith, so far from being 
fixed and immoveable, has been, as we now know, in a constant 
flux from the time of their earliest records. We have traces of 
this in a class of gods (whoin we have purposely left unnoticed) 
alien to the national habits of belief, and in sacrltices abhorrent to 
the simple ritual of the llisliis. The misplaced deities are Ila, 
Mahi, Menu, Vayu and Nairitti. The commentators know little 
or nothing about them; and whenever Hindu commentators are 
ignorant of the true explanation, as a mere matter of course 
they invent a false one. So where the Veda is silent, we have 
nothing to hope from them. 

Up to this point we have been treading on safe ground, and 
noticing facts where is little room for difference of opinion. 
We now launch forth into the unknown, deeply aensible of defi- 
ciency in scholarship, and with little leisure for research. It may 
savour of presumption, so scantily provided, to bring forward 
opinions and conclusions at variance with those of the great 
body of oriental scholars, and which, if well founded, will revo- 
lutionize the prevailing ideas on early Indian History. But 
the days of angry controversy are ended : and, if our views 
am in the main well founded, they will lose little of their value 
with those best qualified to judge, because they lack the autho- 
rity of a name. 

Let us follow out, in the first place, the faint indications mark- 
ed by the names of those antiquated and forlorn deities, com- 
ing from where nobody knows, and altogether out of place in 
the court of Indra. 

The first is Ila, or Ilita. The Veda calls her " Ila of the hun- 
dred winters that is, very ancient. Sir Henry Rawlinson found 
on a tablet, now in the British Museum, a goddess called //i, or 
Bilat Iliy queen of the gods,” with a list of 41 titles belonging 
to her. She was a Babylonian goddess. 

Vatu has more frequent notice, ^and sometimes appears as 
identical with Inuua. At other times Indra is his charioteer. 


Buti when distinct, it is easy to see that there is no fit place 
for him in the Vedio Pantheon. The haughty Maruts wait 
on Indra. Indra is their king, and Budra their father. What 
telatiottship then is left for v ? Again ^ we find a Chal- 
4^ God, whose name Zvn, or Yahy is foufidin a royal family, 
of the Chaldees."^ The king’s naine is 
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mas-Iva, or Shamas- Vah^ which (Shamas beiiyj the Sun) is very 
near akin to Indra- Vayu. This Jva, or Yah, too is the God* 
of the winds or tempests, and a whirlwind, according to Sir 
IL Bawlinson, is a wind of Iva.” His emblem is a wea- 
pon supposed, on the same authority, to be a thunderbolt. 
A ‘writer in the Journal of Sacred Literature for April 1859, 
suggests a connection between the name of this God and the 
Jah, or Jati-veh, of the Hebrews: but we are expressly told 
in Exodus that tte name J ehovah was not known to Abraham. 
Jehovah indeed is Semitic and has a totally difterent significa- 
tion. Yet it is not uninteresting to find a Yah or Jah, trans- 
ferred from Ur to India, and there, out of place, yet tradition- 
ally suprenve. 

Turning from gods to Amras^ wc at once reject the etymology 
of the Purands tor that term. There arc no Suras in the A^edas- 
except Sura^ or Surifliy the Sun, and therefore no ground for mak- 
ing Asuray the negative or opposite o^Su^a. The word Asuram” 
is translated by the commentator himself strength” or “ lord- 
ship.” The enemies whom they hated were hostile neighbours 
or foreign invaders, whom lapse of time transformed into malig- 
nant demons. Thus the Rac-hos, or people of Arachosla, were 
turned into the fearful RakshascLS of the popular belief, and the 
Assyrians became Asuras. It will be observed that the rela- 
tions of the Asuras and Suras were originally friendly. Vayu is 
even called “ Asura” in the Veda, It was after a conflict or 
war that it changed. For Ashur was a well-known and far 
famed God. But, allowing even the A^rd Asu^a (the Per- 
sian Ahura-masda) to be of uncertain etymology, wc find in the 
Vrihad Ar any aka (an Upanishad of the A^ijur Veda) that the 
name of more than one of the ancient Rishis was the unequivo- 
cal “ AsurayanaP 

There are three lists of Rishis given in this Upanishad, as 
usual differing from each other. Wc select a few narnes in 
which the fiiifet and second agree. 

Atreya (Atrj.) 

Bharadwaja. 

AsurL 

Aupajandhani. 

Sraivani. 

Asurayana and Yaska. 

Jatukarnya. 

Parasarya or 

Parasaryayanu, 

Ghrita Kausika. 

Eight descents above Atreya we come to the mythologies 
A^uti Tvastvar {TwashtrU the Vulcan of the Grec^ks) ana the 

J USE, 1859. 3 A 
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Astoins. Four descents downwards from Atreya we reach tlic 
Gotama^ Bharadwaja^ and Barasara or Parasarya of the hymns. 
Angiras is the son of Tvastvar. 

In the last of the lists we find the following order. — Atreyi 
(Atri) Gautami, Bharadwaji — Parasari — Varkkaruni — Arta- 
bhaff a, hut now removed by at least 40 descents from the devatas ! 
What is to be remarked is that many of these are not the names 
of men but of countries. Asnri and Asurayana speak for them- 
selves. Paras-arya is the Arian-Persian, or Parsi. Kausika is 
froni Kaush or Kush in Aria ; and the Arta-bhaya to our mind 
carries complete conviction. Ilerodotus writes that the Persians * 
originally were called Artoians^ from Arta (Herat); and Bhaga 
in the Behistun inscription, means lord or god : so that Arta- 
bhaga is, word for word, lord of Arta (or Herat), It will be 
observed also that Assyrian is before Persian in due chronologi- 
cal order. • 

The Vedas allude also to “ strong built cities” “ perennial cities ” 

“ stone built cities of the Asuras and, if these were in the air. 
Professor Wilson observes, that they coiild not be of much 
use to Divadasa and other mortal kings, to whom with all their 
spoil they were given by Indra. It is true that tho term is 
applied to enemies in a general sense in the Vedic hymns ; 
but we have to do with its original bearing. There is surely 
something also more than an accidental similarity between 
the giant Asura, Bala the strong one ” and the farfamed Bel, 
or Baal : between the fierce female Asura, Am, so often slain 
in the hymiis, and^thc Assyrian and Babylonian goddess 
Ai: between* the Vedic Dakshina and the Assyrian ; 
and between the Anna of Babylon, the Anna Perenna of 
Italy, and the Anna Pjirna^ still worshipped in Bengal. 

Again Mr. Colebrooke finds in the 8th book of the Rig, the 
name of Nahha-ned-ishta^ a son of Menu, not* dwelling with 
his brethren, which has a startling resemblance to the Baby- 
lonian Nabonid; and yet the Nebo, or Nabo, dynasty is as- 
suredly not older than Nabonasjar 747 B. C. Taking all this 
in connection with the Greek and (according to them) the In- 
dian tradition also of the invasion of Semiramis, now ascertain- 
ed to have been the wife of Pul, knd therefore later than 800 
B. C., and allowing all these links to be more or less obscure, 
enough remains fairly and clearly to indicate’ a connection, 
friendly or hostile, and probably both, between Assyria, Babylon 
and India. Further, on the famous Kileh Shergat cylinder is 
read the name of a king, Ashu¥-risk-iK^ wfib’boasts of having 
conquered all the Magian world.” Sir H. RawMjpon assigns him 
to somewhere about 1100 B. C. and makes, him the earliest 
Assyrian conqueror. But if these allusio]is%.iif tlie Yeda pqint 
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(any or all of them) to Assyria, it must be observed that tliey 
have already ^ become vague and. legendar}^ It will not be 
thought pressing the matter too far then, if we assert that pro- 
bably gods and influences reached tlie Hindft race from Baby- 
lonlkind Assyria, 

Not knowing the intermediate steps, we are led to Grreece 
by the Aswins, and to Latium by Mena, whose legendary 
springing from Indra seems at least (etymologically also) to 
identify her. with Minerva, springing from Jupitei:. In ono 
case at least we have the chain com])lcte. Anna travels east 
from Babylon to India ; west from Babylon to Phenicia, 
accompanies her sister Dido to Carthage, flies llicnce to Italy, and 
there, the Anna Puma of the Hindus becomes the Anna Perenna 
of the Latians. Such is the Homan legend. Varuna too, the 
sky, or hemisplieric firmament, resting on the waters, has ob- 
vious analogies with the* Grecian Uranus, To this god, 
singly or associated with Mitra^ are offered the rare and per- 
functory prayers for protection liom sin, which appear in 
one or two of the hymns. Still no direct influences from 
.Europe can be traced in the Vedas. Influences here would be 
too strong a word. They infer rather a common medium ; and 
that Mma and the Aswhis^ Anna and Varuna were not (so to 
speak) indigenous. 

The great horse sacrifice is allowed to have been originally 
Turanian, whether derived directly from the Sakse, or indirectly 
from Persia and Media, where the white horse of the sun” is 
an important element in a campaign of -Cyrus. Mr, Atkinson 
found traces of it still lingering on the Southern borders ^ 
Siberia. 

Niritti or Nairitti, the dread earth goddess, of whom terror 
and deprecation were the only wofship, is all but certainly the 
evil goddess of the Hill tribes to whom the Khoonds still 
offer human victims. She seems thrust by fear, rather than 
adopted, into the Vedic Pantheon — the germ of the bloody 
Kali and the murderers’ Bhawanni in a dayUhercifully late, 
and to the Vedic men far away in the future. Niritti has an 
ugly look ; but, so far as we can see, there is no sanction for hu- 
man sacrifice in the Vedas, There is a legend, yery early, but 
later than the hynpis, of a certain Sunah^sepasy borrowed appa- 
rently from the offering of Isaac,* A king long childless makes 
a vow, that, cluldren*are given him, he will* offer his first 
born to the gods. He found it hard to fulfil such a vow ; and 
a Bishi Ajigarta^^^e^reA his son Sunah-sepas as a victim in the 

* Frequent allnudfiLalso arc nfltdo to falling into a well, and bein^ delivered, to 
which later writers added features borrowed from Joseph and his bsethren, 
The^ w^ and the to us only metaphors for trouble,’* , , 
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yoimg prince’s stead. The fathe]^ himself binds the victim to 
the sacnficiai posVtakes the«knife> and is about to immolate his 
own son, when Sumh-sepas, by the advice of Viswamitra, prays 
to Varuna, and at the fast moment is set free. Nearly all this, 
however, is mere invention. The hymn, in the Veda, (vol. I^p. 
59,) supposed to be uttered by Sunah-sepas himself, does indeed 
represent him as bound with three cords to the “ three-footed 
tree” or sacrificial post ; but he prays that he may see his fa- 
ther and mother again, have much wealth, and be freed from sin ; 

' and refers obscurely to some change or failure in worship, 
which might have offended Varuna. The bonds, most probably, 
are but allegorical bonds : but we have little doubt that the 
imagery is drawn from real human sacrifices, offered by the wild 
tribes in the neighbourhood to Niritti, with unfriendly looks,” 
as she is expressly named in this ^ukta. The legend may per- 
haps point to an earlier practice, which Viswamitra and his 
party set themgelves against. A god named Nairita, of a 
fierce and *evil nature, is said to have been worshipped by the 
Sakic. 

It appears, on the whole then, that there were two forms of 
worship in Vedic India; the one, domestic, universal, celebrated 
three times a day ; — the other, rare and exceptional ; but both 
blended by a compromise into one incongruous whole ; and 
both gross, and sensual, almost beyond belief. The worship of the 
elements is clearly the national faith, with its offerings of the 
fruits of the earth — Soma juice, barley, milk and butter. Ani- 
mal sacrifice is from without, corrupted more and more, and 
at last losing sight altogether of its original import^ and coming 
to them perhaps from the wild nomads of Central Asia. The fair 
inference is that ludra and fire worship was the later form on In- 
dian ground. The so-called aboriginal tribes sacrifice buffaloes 
and other animals : but there is no trace of fire worship among 
them. On the other hand the Viswamitras^ or An^irasasy claim 
the honour oyaaving been the first to introduce the worship 
both of Agni ana Indra, in various Suktas of the Veda. What* 
ever the Kishis may say, Viswa-Mitra was not the name of a 
man, but of a body of immigrants ; — Viswa-Mitra, the men, or 
people, of MitUra.” Whichever had precedeftce in time, 
there they stetnd, face to face, xCain und Abel. But the 
seeds are mixed, and the living God forgotten. The pne 
worships deadT matter, until it becomes Senseless ag its stocks and 
stones. The other deifies Satan, imagines foul evil and bloody 
, demons, and becomes bloody itself and foul and cruel, like its 
manufactured gods. 

The origin of the first fotm among a rude people is easily to be 
found. Monsieur Ferrier, the other day, among the hills beyond 
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the Cabul river, shall tell ns how it was ; though for the words 
within brackets ye alone are responsible. He is describing a 
tempest, and nsin^ unconsciously almost the words of the Veda. 

To the roar of heaven’s artillery {Indra) succeeded the wind. 

^ ( Vayu) ; first in gusts (the Maruts)^ finally in a hurricane {Ru* 

^ rdtt), which tore up trees by the roots and carried them to a 

* distance. Blocks of granite were hurled down the mountain 
^ side, and clouds of dust, earth and stones, mingled with moss 

* and leaves, were whirled into the air, and formed clouds 
^ {Vritra)^ which added to the darkness, a deluge of rain 
^followed the fearful features of this furious storm .” — (Caravan 
Journeys^ p, 247.) 

Here we have all the details of that terrible fight, where Indra 
put forth all his might, destroyed the dark fearful Vritra, and let 
loose , the rain (the cows) to fertilize the land of his worshippers, 
and to give them wealth and food. It is represented as his great- 
est exploit in 18 Suktas. \ 

Such a religion could never have hjyi any heart. It was scarce- 
ly serious. The liisliis address Indra in tlie ’most disrespectful 
and indelicate terms,* using comparisons much too coarse for our 
pages ; and it rapidly degenerated into wantonness, gluttony and 
drunkenness. It still lingers in Bengal in the worship of the 
bloody Kali, where all castes mingle together, and, after a liba- 
tion of ardent spirits to the goddess, drink spirits, and eat flesh, 
as their fathers did in their golden Vedic prime. It is found 
also to this day in the foul and secret rites of the Tantras, too 
* abominable for Christian ears. But what was then, done openly 
and unblushingly is now done with the feeling of shame and 
guilt. Even this is progress. 

It is not our purpose to narrate how Vishnu dethroned Indra, 
of which the germ appears in the later hymns ; how the foreign 
MahAdeva and Bhawani came in with the Sakas ; how Buddha 
drove both before him, and reigned paramount in India for 
nearly a thousand years — he too probably a Sakyan; or how Vish- 
nu, Brahma, Siva, Durga, Kali, liama, Krishna, Ganesa, Kar- 
tikeya, and a host of new divinities, prevailed over a better faith 
than their own about 1200 years* ago, and enslaved and degrad- 
ed the Plindu. Our business isVith Vedic times ; and we ^‘tum 
now to another part of the field. 

The Vedas in one sense contribute little to histoi^ or chrono^ 
logy : in another sense, they lend invaluable aid. *They remove 

* An example or two of the less gross will suffice. Indra is strengthened by 
praises, as a horse by drinking water.’* Ho scatters his enemies, as a horse scatters 
the flies with his iail and, grumbling because part of the Soma juice was oflered 
to the Maruts, he thus addresses aj^ishi, Wherefore, brother dost 

who art my friend, treat me with disregard? verily we know what is in tby mind: 
thon dost not intend to give ni anything.^’< Vol % p. IflO.) 
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moimtains of falsehood. The Greek writers testify that the In- 
dians in their time were a triiith-telling race ; and there seems no 
reason to doubt this evidence. When a legend appears in the 
Suktas we take it for what it is worth ; but when a Bishi tells 
us that a certain king gave him .ten cows^ and dwelt in a certain 
})lace 9 he may fully be trusted for the cows^ and for the names 
of the king and the country. These are the postulates on which 
we rely ; it is not taking very much for granted. Usually the 
hymn writers speak truth ; universally their Puranic successors 
write, invent, pile up, delight in falsehood. 

It is agreed that the Vcdic Hindus call themselves Arians — 
a name perhaps related to i/an, the Sun. Indra, say th6 Bishis, 
has given the land to the Arians. Let it be remembered that 
as far back as the times of Darius Hystaspes, the early 
writers placed Indians on* both sides of the Indus, and made India 
extend westwards fully to Candahar (Gandhara). The name was al- 
ways India, froa> the Sindu or Indus, the great river of the country. 

Aria proper lay west^ from India about the Arian lake 
latterly: but the Eastern Medes and Parthians were its dis- 
tinctive people, Arians of the Arians.” I^atterly Medes, Per- 
sians, and the tribes between the Mades and the Indus were to 
a certain extent amalgamated under one rule ; and Ariana stretch- 
ed loosely from the Indus to the Caspian Sea. Here is ground 
for ambiguity. But India beyond the Indus was always In- 
dia, and was never called Aria by- any writer, native or foreign. 
Yet the Vedic writes call themselves Arians ; and hence a theory 
that the Arian nations come from Hindustan. Some will have 
them emigrants from the Gangetic provinces, from Behar and 
Bengal. 

Is not this a parallel case ? Norman Henry, or Norman Bi- 
chard, 'says, God has given this land to the Norman.” It was 
truth ; but Britain did not cease to be Britain, or England Engr 
land; and the Normans were a British race. Another race 
was in the country before these Arians, named by them in fierce 
contempt Dasyus^, or slaves.” And they made slaves of them 
(the true “ servile race” of Menu and later writers) whenever 
they could* What the Normaa was to the Saxon, the Arya 
was UD the Dasyu : but crueller and more implacable. 

It is admitted also that tl|p Yedic Hindus dwelt chiefly an 
the banks of the Indus and its confluence: as high up as Cash, 
mere, as low* down as Cutch and Northern Guzerat. Arya- 
vartta” the Arian^s portion, as defined even in later times, 
was the country “ South of the Saraswati, and North of the 
Drishadvati.” Professor^ Wilson more than hesitates, and Dr. 
Wilson refuses, to believe, that tv^o branches of the Caggar 
(near Thaneeur) an insignificant stream that loses itself in 3ie 
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sands, are the Saraswati and Drishadvati meant. If so indeed 
the famous Arya-vartta” would a little smaller than a small 
English county, a little larger than a large parish. In the 
hymn, (vol. 3, p. 504,) the Sarastoati is descrij^ed, as breaking 
down the precipices of tlie mountains,” fierce, mighty, vast, 
impetuous, overflowing her banks, “having seven sisters,” as 
infinite, splendid, progressive, — evidently pointing to one of the 
great confluents of the Indus, and absurd, as well as geogra* 
phically impossible, as applied to the Sursooty of the Caggar. 
To our mind, the Saraswati is most probably the Ravee, the 
ancient Iraotes, that is Ira (or Arya-vati:) and the name Saras^ 
wata is always and only given to the ])eoplo of the Punjab. 

We shall attempt to trace their Eastern and Southern boun- 
daries, which were fast extending, as wc find them in the first 
500 hymns. Among the enemies subdued by the help of Indra, 
we find the great Arbiula^ supposed by all scholars to be Mount 
Aboo on the Aravali MiMs. Anotlier robber chief, destroyed by 
Indra, named /i'Mya(va), lias two wives whom Kutsa (his con- 
queror) not very gallaiilly wishes to “ be drowned in the depths 
of the SIpha river” and whose haunts are between^he Anjasi, 
Kulisi and Verapatni rivers (vol. 1.^. 208.) In the U. K. 8. 
Maps, wc find a town still called Kaya^ and in its vicinity the 
Sipu^ Bunas or Anas^ and Kalindi rivers, sufficiently identifying 
the locality of Kuyava, and close also to Arbuda or Abu. As 
the Nerbudda is not mentioned in the published hymns, they 
had not then crossed the Vindhyan hills. They had not reached 
OuJitiN, Chittore, or Oodipore, and the river Chunfbul does 
not appear to be known to them. On the North, we have no- 
tices of the Jumna, Surju, and Goomti : and one allusion to the 
Gangu. There is fighting on the Sarju betwceti Arian chiefs: 
but they appear to have felt their way eastward, along the base 
of the Himalaya: and their silence is a significant indication 
that, though on the verge of discovery, the great G anges was 
yet unknown, or that they knew it only in its northern course. 
They wore Punjabis, Sindians, Cashmirians, Guzeratis, and 
Delhi men, if you will : but the kingdoms of Magadha and • 
Mithila and Ayodlui, transferred to the Vedic times, are mere 
MYTHS. The scat of Vedic power faith and learning was 
between the Jumna and the Indus: and all to the East of 
Delhi, or Indraprestha, lay north of the 28th parallel of latitude. 
In the time of Seleucus it had come down to Patna. 

It is simply not credible that men should leave the fairest 
provinces of India to establish themselves on the Indus and the ri- 
vers of the Punjab. As soon as the Arians discovered the fertile 
vallejr of the Ganges, they rushed intet it, as men rush to the 
diggings in our days. But that discovery was later (peiiiaps 
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but a very little later) than the Vedas, There can he no reason 
given, if Patna, Oude, Mathura, Allahabad, and Oujein, were 
we. original settlements of the Arians, or were Arian cities at 
^1, why the hymns and hymn writers ignore them altogether, 
and are found only in connection with the Sindu, Saraswati and 
Drishadvati (the Caggar). As soon as ever they had a chance, 
Hindu faith and Plindu literature floated down the Ganges, 
where the land was good and rest pleasant and the Sindu and 
the Saraswati were deserted for* a ricHer heritage. 

Hindustan, in Vedic times may be thus described. Along its 
western coast dwelt races different from the Arians of the Vedas 
-T-earlier colonizers or emigrants, most probably from Assyria, 
who had a civilization of their own and ‘riroii built cities”, and 
and with whom the Pharaohs and Solomon and Hiram and the 
. Cushite Arabs of Yemen carried on a lucrative trade by sea. 
This people extended gradually down the coast to Cape Comorin j 
crossed over to Ceylon, and crept up the Coromandel coast, till 
stopped by the Goflavery and Mahariadi. 

All the Bengal Presidency and. Central India was thinly and 
sporadically inhabited by a Tatar/ Sakyan, or Mongol race, 
coining down from Tibe^and Nepal. So sparse was the 
population that in the Veda, Agni is represented as the 
general” of Nahusha^ the first settler: that is, they cleared 
flie ground by burning the forests : and some fine descriptions 
are given of the grandeur and terror of tlie sight. In the North 
• West were the Arians. 

After lall we can b.ut guess at truth ; but when such guessing 
i^ees on the whole with the known facts, it helps to give an 
iatelligible and sufficiently definite idea of the general state of 
Hindustan, when the Vedas were being written. 

For Arian India, one or two localities may be identified pret- 
ty nearly from the Suktas. 

There is a iRajah Mandhatri, or Mandhati, in the hymns : there 
is a city, Mandhati, still . pear Delhi. If the city was named 
from the king, it would go far to prove that in his time Hastina- 
pur and Indraprestha were not yet founded, for which also there 
IB Furanic authority. 

A^b prince Bhujyu, or Bhoojyu, the pirate, whom we have 
alreimy noticed, is plainly the name, father of Bhooj in Cutch ; 
a nest of pirates in all time. 

Among the many petty Rajahs^ (a confederacy of twenty is 

* The Vedic name is Raja. In the Persepolitan inscriptions, Xerxes calls 
l^seH iVo^, or JVuAo— the Greek anaa and there can be no reasonidsle doubt, 
this is the true meaning of the Naga dynasties on Cashmir and Magadha. 
Thw were lungs, not snakes. The turning Naka into Naga, and Uien inventing a 
snake ivorship, which latterly may have become real, are quite Puranic. 
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mentioned in the Veda (vol. 1, p, 147>) one named Bivodaeai 
called aleoFurUj is specially celebrated : and we may gather 
his kingdom coincided ])retty nearly with that of Poras in tha 
time of Alexander. lie is at war with Su-sravas^ a King Vfboae 
name oocurs in the Baja Taringini^ as connected with Oashmere 
— perhaps an ancestor of tlie Abisares of Greek report 

We now turn to thePuranie account of the periods^ dynasti^ 
raccs^ genealogies^and kings of Vedic India. It looks imi)asingj| 
minute and circumstantial* The two great dynasties of the Son 
and Moon, branching oft* into separate kingdoms ; the four ages 
of the woild, witli an accurately defiued list of kings for eaohj^ 
and these lists so framed as in appearance to strengthen and sup* 
port each other, — containing aKo the very names found in the 
Vedas, with an elaborate system of dynastic changes, of inter- 
mj^rlages — all these, sanctioned as religion, and received with 
^iniversal national consent, take the imagination by storm, and 
impose on the calmest and clearest reason. * 

It is only when it is found by nearer approach or ftnexpeet- 
od testimony that this giant is a man of straw, that one wonders 
at one’s own blindness. 

The Hindu of the middle ages had 'in Immoderato, incredible 
fondness for elaborate falsehood. The care and painstaking 
which they devoted to this puipo^c, fill the mind with amaze** 
ment. Was theio ever anything elsewhere in this wide world 
like ihe Raff hava Pandavffu ^ Whit was the Baghava Pandavya ? 
Colebrooke shall tell us. This extraordinary poem’* writes 
ho, is composed with studied ambiguity ; so that it may, at 

* the option of the reader, be interpreted as relating the history 
^ of Bamaaud other descendants of Dasavatha, or that of Yudish** 

^ thira and other sons of Pandu.” The ejuiinple of tliis singular 
style of composition had been set by other writers; but nolle 
like Caviraja told two distinct stories in the same words 1” We 
take a single sentence as a specimen. It may be translated, 

Sacceodmg in youth to the kingdom of his variously valiant hither, wbjfli 

* departed foi heaven, ho dwelt happily lu tho city of whicli wan 

‘ adorned with elephants, and upheld the pioiX)ority of his realm.*’ * 

“ Sucoeediiig in youth to the kingdom of his father 
« happily m the peaceful city of Bcuttmorj^ura^ auspmiously mhahltsd by 
< J)hnUir<iUfhtra /” ^ 

The Sanskrit verse will be found in Colebrooke’s SSssa^s, 

2, p* 100 s) and so the poem goes on from beginning to endu 

The men that could contrive, and the nation that could appre** 
ciate, such perverted efforts of tlic imagination, were wibrlliy nC 
each other. In such a soil only the Togas and gonenleill^ 
the Pumnaa could take root, and grow up to Heaven* , i0» 

juNifi, laes. i 
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UMBS of names and dynasties and ages is nothing else than au- 
dacious ialMliood and inven^on, the little leaven of truth con- 
tained in it being the names of a few Yedic kings, stuck here 
and tliere apparently at hap-haaard, which, because they ropro- 
sent truths, suffice of themselves to dissolve the monstrous fabric, 
and to disperse into thin mr this enchanted castle in the cloulds. 
Whatever tacts they contain depend wholly on the authority of 
tl»e Vedas. There are no other (there never were any other) 
sources of early Hindu history known to them or to os. Wo 
speak of the time before Darius Hystaspes and Alexander. 

Supposinig even the Vedas still unknown, and taking the lists, 
as we hnd them in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, one’s faith req^uires 
a very strong digestion to get over the first 2 or 3 pages. Set- 
ting down as facts not to be questioned, that two dynasties came 
down in ffircct succession from the Sun and Moon, and that two 
out of the four Yogas are chronologically determined by the 
heroe# of two epic poems, as real flesh and blood, in all probabi- 
lity, as Piancelot de Lac, and Binaldo, or King Arthur himself 
and Lucius, Emperor of Borne, we find the two solar dynasties 
of Ayodhya and Mithila starting from the sam point; — but 
Baua, the fiOth King of Oude, marries Sita, the daughter of 
the 22nd King of Mitlula — the chronological gap between them 
being at least 400 years. If we attempt to put things right by 
supposing 30 or 40 names to have drop^d out, then what is the 
vmue of the lists ? 

Turning back to the beginning of the Mithila list, and the 
Puranio beginning of I{inda history, we find at the head of it 
' Kimi, Jatnaka, Udvasu, Nandioerdham. Niini runs through near- 
ly all the Yogas ; but to our amazement we find anmng the kings 
of Ms^dha, less than 100 years before Champba Gupta, all 
the other three, Janaka, Udvasu and Nandioerdhana again. Sir 
W. dones places their first appearwe^ more than three thousand 
years before Christ ; their second is little more than 300. 

We could point out many more contradictions and absurdities 
like these : but it is not worth while. Lists that vary, incon- 
gruities, extravagant and revolting fables with no redeeming 
poetry, anaohromsms, falsehood of eveipr shade and degree, 
irom the plun bold lio to the sublime of elaborate subtlety,— 
form the staple of all the Puranas. It is sometimes really amus- 
ing. The writer of tbe Vishnu Purana, in such a simple matter 
os a list of rivers, puts down d.1 he can remember (some twice 
over) and ihen, thinking his list not sufficiently imposing, it 
n V with the names of about a dozen RishU taken bodily Irom tbo 
Vedas! 

Partlv from tbe skill and elaborateness of the fiotion, and 
l^liy from 4he mutual supijort winch the Brshmlmcal writers 





gav'e e^h pther^totronoiny,: poetm legend/ 
tory all helping on the deceit~it<A8e hem the ooetoin ien* 
dern scholafs, to receive with oettain reservations, hut e|W pH 
to receive, the dynasties as real dynasties, and with cnnidaertlible 
latitude as to their, beginning to have faith, $ts historical ei^ in 
two or perhaps three of the Yogas. What is the Verdict bf the 
Big>yeda? It knows nothing of such periods. Their pittntA 
are not once mentlotiod in the Veda ; nor is ang allusion^ ma^ 
t5 them. It knows nothing of Solar or Lunar races: kheti's. 
nothing, and can indeed know nothing, of Ayodha, and K^,. 
and Mithila, and Vesali, and Magadha, or even of Indraprestha : 
while the Pnranas on the other hand know nothing of dynasties in 
the Put^ab or on the Indus. " 

Were the Wedas then written before the Puranic dynasties? 
The chief names in both are alike ; and the Puranic dynasties go 
" back to the* Sun and Moon. 


The rationale of the whole matter is hot far to seek. In thi|t 
after time, when the Arian name was dead, and Indian empirh 
was transferred to the Jumna and Ganges, each court hadifs 
tribe of Brahmans, who, to please the monarch and the people,, 
concocted for each a genealogy, held together by a few of the 
old Yedic names, running back to the Bun or the Moon, tmd 
tilled up with kings invented at discretion. 

Agmn what mention, is made in the Big>Ycda of the great 
demi-gods, or Avatars, il^ma and Krishna ? None. There is 
only .one possible way of accounting for the complete silence qf 
the Yeda^ Bama and Krishna were later than the hymns. 
Were it otherwise, evejy hymn would be full of their exploits. 
We cannot here keep out the genealo^es. We find a group qf 
Yedic kings in immediate succession ; Mandhati, Purakntaa, 
Ihrasadasyu, and two princes, who write a hymn along with 
latter, Tryaruna and Aswa*medhaya. Four of these ire fou^d 
in Mr. Prinsep’s tirst list and in the same order, with a 
howhver of Jfer -names between Trasadasyu and Ttypirnnk. 
M^dhati is in the lists the 20th from the head, and forty. 
helbre Bama. AJlowmg 13 years as a fair averse for spjlp;^ 
a Bttccectiion, Mandhati will be abont 250 years from 
and 500 befbfe Bama. ■ 

' Let us now take a second group of kings from the Y^Sa. 
Chpose Aswamedhaya, Kami, Chitraratm, Sani|ha, 
Yrihadrnth^ Sadas. In Table KI^ of Pri!Uie][^‘ia^e^',:|^ 
princes Iudrkpresth%. we have the corrp|^|mn 
Phrianc gropp, Aswamedhaya, Kami, Chitra^l^, 

.naya, Yma^tha, Sodas: but all. these princes, ace arM^a 
;tl^"P#khaa,' reigned in 'Biellu ^ deim 

''das '‘'Whs "ft^ 2^ years 
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&oe, ttffldg the short IS year arei^est instead of the faba< 
lous periods of the Paranaa<. Aocording to the lists, Mandhsti 
is 300 years before Bama, Bama 450 before Judishtir, Aswa* 
medhaya about 50 years later. The Puranas therefore put about 
1,000 years between Aswamedhaya, and Mandhati’s grandson. 
The Big-Yeda affirms, as we have already seen, that they were 
eontemporwies I 

More important results ‘follow: Bama is nearly 700 years 
'Carlier than Sudas, 500 later than Mandhati. '\^th a mere 
change in the figures, this is true of J udishtir, and therefore of 
Krishna also : and so we are led to the inevitable conclusion, 
that Bama and Krishna are only poetic heroes, and do not be- 
long to authentic history ;* and the Yogas vanish into their air. 

It is thus indirectly that the silence of the Veda is often more 
valuable than its express testimony. 

It will be observed that wc have chosen groups rather than 
individual Kings, to avoid being misled by casual similarities of 
name. Our next step leads to the history of a single monarch, 
a conqueror and a poet, once the pride of the Indo-Arian race, 
and, if we mistake not, yet again to become famous. He has 
many names Divodasa, Atithigwa, Aswattha, Frastoka, Srinjaya, 
and (last and most interesting) Pubu. Three of these names 
are found in one verse (vol. 2, p. 34.) 

“For Puru the gi\er of offerings, for the mighty Divodasa, 

* thou, Indra, tlie dancer, hast destroyed ninety cities. — For Ati- 
*thigwa> Ae fierce (Indra) hurled Sambara from off the moun- 
'tain, bestowing (upon the prince) immense treasure.” The 
ninety, or ninety-nine, cities of Sambara are wearisomely fami- 
liar to the readers of the hymns ; and Sambara was probably an 
ancestor of the Sambas, whom Alexander found ruUng the hill 
country on the lower Indus. ^ 

But first (to have done with the lists) as Divodasa, identified 
by two of his sons and by there being no other Divodasa, he is 
king of Kasi (Benm-es,) and 12th in direct descent from the 
Moon. This will make him only 150 years from the fountain 
head. As Puru, with two of his sons more obscurely intimated, 
he isiihe head of the line of Puru, and 16 descents earlier than 
BHAttAtA, who, in the Vedas, is represented as his ancestor. 
Her4 he is less ^an 100 years from the fountain head. Again, 
as Atithi, (the only Atithi in the lists,) he is Kama’s grandson, 
and fall 700 years behind his former time. There M another 


* iratna i* nowhare Snmd, except in the apociTphal hat of Kings ot Oode. 
KqMw u nsaaeA la the Vedas, once m a Biihi, frMnenibr m sa AmUS, deitnw- 
hj Indra v^SOi^odtor Xjishoas, ss black nhunndt. Bisntncis no wbot« 
m tbe ^ Jontemw the post, appesn as a Uiad King jin the Kiuah 
rasbifin), vldwny between Ateks ittid ^tsmaditys! ^ 
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and a onrions blunder in resard to this lungi in all tliat relatea 
to him, toe lists are singularly anlijcky. I^ey call him a 
tlhist. It will be seen at once how this arises. Divodosa is very 
much akin to ‘ Piyadasi,’ the grandson of Chsndra*gupta : and 
they have mistaken the ofie for the otliet. 

We hare now done with toe lists. We trust that we have 
indicated the way; and that otliers with greater talents and 

g reater leisure, toe amiable learned and accomprishcd Lassen, 
>r. Muller, our own two Wilsons, Sir Henry Kawlinson and 
Mr. Latoam, will thoroughly clean out the vast Puranio stable, 
sweep away its masses of foul deceit undisturbed for centuries, 
and let the sweet air and the clear light of truth into the early 
history of India. 

The identification of Divodasa with Puru will be a decided 
step in advance, pregnant with important consequences. A direct 
text has been already quoted. There is also strong collateral 
evidence. Yayati had five sons — Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu 
and Puru. Here tlie Puranas and Vedas are at one. Yayati 
however was not their father, but a remote and xiertiaps mytho- 
logical ancestor. We may accept them however as five brothers, 
dchccndanta of Yayati. Turvasu and Yadu are frequently men- 
tioned together in the Veda in connection with a voyage or inun- 
dation, from which they escaped in safety. Were they con- 
temporaries of Divodasa ? In a great battle, of wbioh wo shall 
speak immediately, Turvasu is delivered to Srinjaya, cither Di- 
vodasa, or his father : for Divodasa is Prastoka, is Atithigvan, is 
Aswattha, is the son of Srinjaya, as we arc told by Garga, (vol. 3, 

£ p.474, 475), who receives cows, clothes, food and gold from him. 

1 another place he is named ]3harata, that is a descendant of 
Bharat, as he may be here n^cd Srinjaya, as a son of Srinjaya, 
In any case, he is contcm 2 )oraiy with Turvasu and .Yadu ; and 
may well be their brother, or the celebrated Puru, os the Veda 
expressly declares. 

We have also a elue to his locality. The father of Srinjaya, 
or Bhadrioswa, was Deva Vata. We have a hymn of Devavatn 
(vol. 3, p. 25), in which he describes himself as the son of Bbn- 
rat, aud dwelling on “ the frequented banks of the Drishadvati, 

‘ Apaya (the Beas ?) and Saraswati.” We know that Puru gave 
Ilia name to a dynasty : we know that the Kingdom of Porai 
was here or in toe immediate neighbourhood : and we venture to 
believe that the Puru of the Veda was toe ancestor of the galiant 
and high* spirited Forus, the one wgrtoy antagonist of Alexander 
toe Great. „ . 

But, if we are not strangelv mistaken, too history of lAvodiifiih 

f ives ua a Yedic date— that is, toe means of determining Witil!^ 
wo three oenturies toe tone at wlueh he reigned ; and 
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ft nearer approach, than the most jndloiotte guoseiag, to tt>e real 
era of the Vedas. , 

DWodasa was a warrior and a conqueror. He conquers *ftnd 
dostrojs many cities of Sambara, reserving om for his own Use. 
He makes a successful raid os far as Parnaya. (Can this be Pur* 
ni^ ?) In his old age, at the head of a confederacy of twenty 
Kings, Kutsa and Ayu being the chief, he leads an army of 
60,0tf 9 (the Kishia delight in odd numbers) against “ the mighty 
‘ but youthful Su-sravas,” is defeated, aud compelled to submit. 
This war, we believe, is the historical foundation for the tradi* 
tional great war” of the Mahabhaiat. 

The most interesting epoch of his history however remains to 
be told. Alone, or along with his father, and in alliance with a 
Ktyah Abhivarthin, he carries on a war with the PunsiANS, is 
defeated at iirst, but finally overthrows them in a great battle. 
His own brother Turvasu appears to fight on the Persian side, 
which would agree with the tradition of Puru’s obtaining the in* 
heritance in pr^ercnce to his elder brothers. It is stated indeed 
in the Veda itself, that Turvasu and Yadu were denied inaugura* 
tion. 

For this battle we have the indisputable contemporary an* 
thority of the Rishi Gar^, who receives part of the spoil of 
Varchin aud Sambara. The Rishi Bharadwaja Gpves like testi* 
xdony to the liberality of the tv^o conquerors. We quote Bha- 
radw^a (\ol. 3, p. 437). 

6. Favouring Abhyavartin, son of Chayamsna, Indra dostroyod tfao race 
of Varasira, killing tlio deacondants of Viichivat on the HAOmi-mA, on 
the oaiitem part, while the Western (tioop) was scattored through fisetr. 

6. India, the lurokod of many ' thuty bundled mailed wamors were 

coQsctnd together on tho Yavua-vat% to acquire glory but the Vr%^\vat» 
advaucing hostilely, and heal mg lAe veMe2s, went to annihila- 

tion, 

7. He, whose blight prancing horses, delighted with choice fodder, pro- 
ceed betweefii,,mye up Turvasu to Snnjaya, subjecting the Frteftteots to the 
descOndaut ol l)eva-vata. 

B^adwaja adds that Abhyavartin gave him two damsels rid- 
ing in CMS, and twenty cows. 

All will admit, that a western” troop near the Hariya-piya 
(Aria Palus, now the lake of Seistan) oallod Yarasikas, can oi4y 
be the l^ersians ; and this is the name Professor Wilson gives 
thm in the Yishnu Parana. That the Hindus made inoursiena 
quite AS iar from homo we learn from (vof, 3, p, 279,) where Ha- 
mueld is tiims spoken of, ^ enemy of Rinonchya, 3 B^ a of the 
Rutemas;^* The slave mRe women hie weapons. What will 
‘ his feroftie hosts do unto me ?” 

Men*r. F errier, in his most interesting ** Cftrftvan JoumeyB,” 
fell Among tilie El-mak Haearas on the Mutga'^ river, and other 
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tribes about Dev Htssar, more to the North and East. Their 
women take part in every war, manage the horse/the sword, and 
the firelooL Their courage amounts to rashness, and they are 
more dreaded than the men tor cruelty and fiereoness. He 
himselt saw them under fire in the foremost rank (See pp. 194, 
and 237.) It is, and so fai' as they know, has always been a 
national custom. Here we have on intelligible explanation of 
the Amazons of Alexander, and die “ leiuale hosts” of Namuchi. 

_ Taking it for granted tlian that Divodosa fought with Per- 
sians, if those Persians held the taith of Ormuzd*%tlie Behistun 
inscription amply explains the hatred 'they womd feel for the 
Hindu fire-wortthippers, and their breaking the sutrificial vestelt. 
W e are not without hopes that Varchin, an<l the VrieJa, or Vart- 
chi-vatst may yet be explained. At present, we would suggest 
for Viiohhvats — the translation Persian lords, or Torsi lords— 
the vat being the Sanscrit, Vati or Pati. Por the «’ and p, are 
usually interchangeable ; and Paraai and Varan, are the same 
word. 

Wo have no right, historically, to believe in a Persian army 
before the days of Cyrus : but the Behistun inscription autho- 
rizes six Kings before him. The earliest of the^o can scarcely 
be placed more than GOO, or 6d0, B. C. ; and it may be supposed 
that the Persians first became an independent, or at any rate 
a district, kingdom, during the great Scythian invasion in the 
reign of Cyaxares. 

This might indeed have been the external force that drove 
the Yiswamitros into India. The Yiswamitras are known os 
Kushikas or Kaushikas ; that is they came from Knsh, to this 
day the name of a river near the Aria Pains, where M. Perrier 
found the ruins of a large place called Kussamf The llushan, 
he tells us, were a famous Scythian race, who held Bolkh in 
remote antiquity. Sir H. Bawlinson found their bricks, with 
cuuei-form Scythio legends at Susa and on the Persian Gulf. 
We hold that the Scythians did not come to the CuehiteS $ but 
that the Cushites colonized Mongolia, as they colonized Arabiui 
Ethiopia and tlie N. Qoast of the Indian Ocean. 

Ied&a himself* is called (vol 1> p. 27) a son of Kusika ; the 

* It 18 oortam, Itom his own rocoid, that Daiius Iljslasiies worshipped Onttnsd s 
and it nay fiurly be inferred that the Magian fire woiship was mbet prevalent in 
Media. Bat we can see notlung (tmltsUe m the inscription. The ** he" is not applied 
to hut to the Migun sect, and the natno of Ahriman bas^nmnsm 

yet been fennd on brick, cylinder, tablet, or numnment. 

t Bow ]ar{(ely Cwb is a local nomenolatore in CScatral Asia 1 'the Csapfan $ee 
Ossbear, Otsnmote— Xhas— 'Saks (Sacie or CSossadis} CanOas-^ (KllNl<'ineas<' 
tam)— posslei or Cissd in Persia, the BaldtaA lakA aqd the miwoftltlAtfHbti 
and theye Me but a inwe sample. , , 
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ViswiMnitras are Kushikaa^ while Purukutsa, son of Mandhati is 
a *' Oirikshita” that is, from tlie neighbouring town of Ghirishk. 

Boturning to Divodasa, his genealogy upwards runs thus: >— 
Divodasa, Srinjaya, Devavaia, Bharat, who is traditionally son- 
in-law of a “ Viswamitra.” 

If we are correct in dating the introduction of fire and Tndra 
worship by the Viswaraitras (8u])p1aiitlng an earlier Sun wor- 
ship by earlier immigrants) from the Suythic invasion, these five 
descents will bring Divodasa very nearly or quite to the time 
of Cyrus ; and we may suppose the engagement to have taken 
place with some Satrap ( AWta/ro-pa), lelt by Cyrus, when he 
was occupied with his great Median, liydian, or Babyloniau 
campaigns*: or it may even liave been during the rebellions and 
troubles in the early days of Darius llystasiics. By a curious 
coincidcuce Bentley places Garga (the bard of Divodasa) in 
548 B. C. ; and the cautious Prolessor Wilson suspects an allu- 
sion to the Buddhists, which could not well be earlier tluin 545 
B. C. 

Our conclusion amounts to this.. Certain hymns and certain 
kings are not older than 600 years before the Christian ora. We 
have not data for even guessing how far the earlier hymns go 
back into antiquity. Tliey may ha\ e fomed part of the Magian 
ritual in another land ; we know that tlicy were first sung on the 
banks of the Indus by the Viswamitras. 

A word in conclusio.n on Vedic astronomy. There is no 
mention of lunar mansions. The year consists of 360 days. The 
cycle for worship is five yeai's, in the last probably there was an 
intercalary mouth, to adapt the lunar to the solar year, or year 
^ the seasons. We find only one name of a constellation or 
^vision of the heavens. It is Tishya. The same name, as the 
of a Month, and a sign, is found in an edict of the famous 
Inyadasi. The “ ancient” names of the months tlicreforc, as the 
Furanaa cull them, are later than Asoka, for nothing like 
Tishya is found among them, or in any Puranic work. 

We would identify the Aswins with Cancer. Pricsepe (the 
cluster) is the chariot. There are three stars fonning a tnangle ; 
and two of these Greeks and Homans alike called “ the Asses” 
(Aselli, Onoi) from the earliest times. This accords with the 
chariot, the 3 wheels, and the two asses of the Vedic Aswins 
(the riders, from Aswa, a horse, or lord of horses)* too closely 
for a mere coincidence. Ninety degree from Caucer, are the 
thi^e stars in Aries, which as Indfa is twice called a Bam, may 
bo accepted as the horse’s head (an astcrism of three stars), or 
the place of the vernal equinox. The Aswins will then repre« 

An early Aswa dynasty, iprobably Scythian, may bo traced in Ac lists. 
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sent the upper Solbtice ; and Pushan^ riding on his goiits the 
lower, on capricorn. Such a position they actually held between 
600 and 600 B. C. Vedic ashonoiuy therefore was of therude&t. 
IIow baseless are the notions of it derived from the Pura- 
nic ago may be judged of by the fact, that Bentley, from as- 
tronomical observations, jdaccs Batna about 900 years before 
Chiist, and Kiishna (>00 years after the Christian era. We sus- 
pect he really wrote GOO before it. 

There is a curious ab‘^tract of Vedic astronomy in the 2nd Ash- 
taka, Vol. 2, pp. 126, &c., of‘ which the following i» an epitome^ 

I have seen the I-<ord of men with seven sous.” Say ana ex- 
plains these to be tbe seven solar i ays, — whatever that may mean. 
Compared with other passages it would really seem to mean the 
seven colours of the spectrum. In vol. 1, p. 62, there is a dis- 
tinct allusion to the Zodiac^al lighl. 

The 2nd \crsc shows that they had a week of seven days. 
“They yoke. the seven to the oae-wheelcd oar: one horse, 

‘ named seven, bears it along.” 

The 11th and 48th verses intimate the division of the year in- 
to 12 mouths, 360 days, oi 720 days and nights. “ The felloes 

* are twelve ; the wheel is one : — within it are collected 360, 

* which arc, as it w ere moveable and immoveable,” v. 48. 
“ Seven hundred and twenty children in pairs abide in it (tho 
^twelve spoked wheel.”) 

For the cycle of five years, the earliest in India, we have “ all 

* beiiig'i abide in this live spoked revolving wheel.” V. 13. 

They divided the } ear into three seasons, as wo now do, the 
hot ana cold weather, and the rains ; and into six (perhaps a more 
ancient division) of two months each. The earliest names known 
to us for these arc the following, whether they were Vedic 
names is another qiic'^iion : — Vasanta (spring or flowery,) Grrish- 
ma (the hot season.) Var-^ha (the lainy,) Saiada (the sultry sea- 
son,) ITcmaiita (the frosty season,) and Sisira (the dewy season.) 
The Jtleiuaiita indieates a Noitbern people; and the whole ar- 
rangement reminds one of the Fieuch Directory, with its Flo- 
real, Germinal, &e. *For the three seasons, verse 2nd tells of 
“ the three axled wheel for the six of two months each, and 
the one intercalary month, we find in v. 16, — ol those that are 
^ born together, sages have called the seventh t lie single born; 

* for six are twins, and are nioveable^ and born of the gods.” The 
luni- solar year and ascending and descending ^igiis are noticed 
in verse 19, ending “ Those t^orbits) with thou. Soma and Indra, 

* (the Moon and Sun) hast made, bear along the worlds.” When, 
in a Sukta abounding in such minute details, we find no notice 
of the 27 or 28 lunar mansions, we may be very sure they were 
not known to the writer, and are therefore later than the latest 

tJuNifi, 185S 3 G 
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Vedic times. Any observations therefore, pretended to be 
founded on them, can only bQ forgeries, or parts of that elaborate 
system of computing backwards in later ages which has given a 
fictitious antiquity to the astronomy of the Hindus. 

* The Sukta from which we have quoted, is given to Bishi 
Dirgha-tamas, the son of Mamata : in other words, “ long conti- 

* numg ignorance, the son of egotism,” evidently a name for the 
'nonce.” It is very long, containing 52 verses, full of mysticism 
and fancy, and not without gleams of poetical genius. It has 
been asked how long time should be allowed for the interval 
between the rude, hearty, itiartificial Vedic hymn, and the subtle 
and elaborate LTpanishad. Unless the Suktas, ascribed to Drigha- 
tamas, are an interpolation, there was no interval at all. They 
are in form and substance an Upanisbad, differing only from the 
other Upanishads in the absence of the puerility and the unut- 
terable filth that characterize Brahminic literature. In the 
Brihad Aranyaka alone, we find page after p^e which the 
translator dared not render into English. The Vedic hymns are 
rarely coarse, still seldomer indelicate, and never ‘filthy. That 
came in with Siva — personified foulness. 

We cannot here enter on the interesting field of comparative 
philology ; nor is it necessary. There is no dispute that the 
language of the Vedas and of the Persepolitan inscriptions was 
substantially the same. 

We now take leave of the Big-Veda, and submit the views 
which we have suggested, for the decision of those qualified to 
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Art. VIII. — The Life and Tinges of Carey y Marshman and 

Wardy embracing the History of the Serampore Mission. By J OHN 

Clark Marshman. In two Volumes. London : Longman, 

Brown, Green, Longmans, and Bober ts. 1859. 

^H£ prevalent feeling in this country in regard to Mission 
work is undoubtedly one of resignation. No class now ventures 
openly to deride or discountenance the object to be attained. 
Here and there, perhaps, some llindooized European may still be 
found, who declares Christianity little better than Hindooism, 
holds Missionaries to be overpaid hypocrites, and would if he 
dared subjeet the saints” to penal legislation. More frequent- 
ly officials may be discovered who believe the Empire in itself 
so rotten, and religious discussion so politically dangerous, that 
their fears render them actively antagonistic to the slightest 
‘ tendency to a proselytizing tone.” Still more common are the 
men of decorous lives and unimpeachable “ ^pericnce” who 
hold the attempt to convert, foolish or wise in otner lands, a waste 
of power in Hindos||^. Tliis section includes many who are 
sincerely desirous of seeing Missionaries prosper, provided they 
have no trouble and are not unduly taxed, and whom success 
would warm into something like a temporary enthusiasm. On 
the other hand there are few now even of the warmest friends of 
Missionary effort who look forward to any immediate result. 
There is perhaps not one, worker or layman, who dare affirm 
that India will be converted within tne century. They are 
content to abide the will of the Lord, but manifest amidst their 
patient trust precisely the feeling entertained by the worldly 
section of the community. The latter hold the work good, even 
emphatically good, and to be pursued, subscribe when conveni- 
ent, afford individual Missionaries every encouragement, resent 
any official check placed upon their efforts, but expect nothing. 
The disparity between the labour expended and the result ob- 
tained, the slight impression Christianity has made upon the 
mass of Asiatics, the low character of the majority of converts, 
the egregious vanity which obscures the virtues of the fe^, and 
above all tlie rooted conviction of white men that something more 
than Christianity is necessary to turn natives” into men, all 
these causes have combined to produce a feeling of utter hope- 
lessness. That God will one day reveal his power, and that 
preaching is meanwhile a duty, are principles they accept. But 
they accept them as they accept the doctrine of non-resistance, 
of the unholiness of war, of the obligation of forgiveness, as 
things absolutely true, but which will never be carried out in 
their day. They are consequently wholly without energy in 
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the cause, subscribe — but not liberally, approve — but lend no 
personal aid, read reportST— but never bring the weight of 
their opinion to bear upon Missionary bodies. The public dic- 
tates arrangements in finance, but it never presses for any s|y|- 
cial Missionary arrangement, never attempts to compel any par- 
ticular course of action, — as for example a parochial concentration 
of effort, a pet notion of said public— never even suggests disM** 
proval at the choice of unfit or disqualified Missionaries for 
work. One plan is in the public belief as good as another, for all 
are righteous and all will fail. One man is as good as another, 
for none without miracles will succeed, ahd the miracle may be 
vouchsafed to Balaam as well as to Elijah. The apostle and the 
professional, the Missionary whose tongue is tipped with fire, 
and the Missionary who can preach in no language but his own, 
ar^ accepted with equal respect, and equal coldness. The Indian 
world, in fact, on Missions is simply resigned. 

We may discuss hereafter to what extent this feeling, which 
though it reseii^les indifference is in fact widely apar| from 
it being positive and not negative, is justified by existing facts. 
At present our object is simply to poin^gp the narrative which 
affords a title to this article as an admirable corrective to a 
state of thought which, however natural, is to be regretted. Mr. 
Marshmaffs work — the Lives of Carey, Marshman and Ward ” — 
is not simply a great contribution to Protestant Hagiology. It is a 
history of the Missionary cause during its. first struggles, of its 
toilsome march up the Difficulty before it reached that dan- 
gerous because enticing plateau, that pleasant arbour where one 
loses the roll, where it now appears to pause. There is no diffi- 
culty which now besets Missions which these three men did not 
meet and in large measure overcome. Thete is no difficulty 
which can impede any undertaking, be the obstacle social, or 
personal, or political, whether it spring from religious bigotry or 
profligate licence, whether it be created by the envy of friends 
or the malignant calumnies of opponents, by the direct hosti- 
lity of power or the silent hostility of circumstances, which they 
did not survive. And when, in the fulness of time, the labourers 
begii^to reascend, when in the course of ages they draw nearer 
to that summit on which the sunshine from on high perpetually 
rests, there will be we believe no impediment in their path which 
the Serampore Missionaries had not foreseen, no chasm for 
which they had not planned a bridge. Wise as they were however 
it is not wisdom which is to be learnt from the story of their 
lives, or we could spare the tale. There is# wisdom enough in a 
do^en sentences of St. Paul to feed all the Missions ttese ^nera-^ 
tions are likely to see established. The assurance which those 
lives convey is that effort is not resultless, that the difficulties are 
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not insuperatle, that if in the faith of the Most High we have the 
courage to endure and to attempt, Ijke patience and the effort are 
certain of their reward. ^ 

William Carey, the founder of Missions, was in 1786 a cobbler, 
and a bad one- That he was^a cobbler we know from his own 
repeated statement, made without humility as without exulta- 
ti<?n. That he was a bad one may be guessed from the fact 
that while a good workman could make four shillings a day he 
could barely earn bread to eat. He had to hawk his shoes 
about on his back, but with their sale, and some trifle of stipend 
as minister of a little congregation at Moulton, he still had the 
utmost difficulty* in getting enough. He carried traces of that 
discipline to the grave, one of the most conspicuous being that 
utter fearlessness of poverty, that cool determined contempt for 
anything the future could do to him, which men of the day so 
universally want. Though thus engaged he seems to have 
acquired some store of knowledge. He was fond of reading, 
kiiew ^ little Latin, and had picked up here and there some 
acquaintance with Geography, the study which of all others 
seems most to embarrass the unlettered Englishman. Mr. Marsh- 
man calls his knowledge at this time extraordinary. It may 
have been ,for his time and position, but we suspect the bound- ^ 
less acquirements of later years -shed back an unreal radiance 
over this period of his life, and that, save in one respect, he dif- 
fered little from dozens of reading artisans, from Lackington for 
example who in a similar position devoted equal energy to the 
lower task of accumulating a fortune. That one respect how- 
ever changed the course of Carey’s fortunes- Throughout his 
career, whether wearily };eaching unruly cubs their alphabet, or 
snaking bad shoes, or translating Hebrew, or lecturing in 
Sanscrit before Marquis Wellesley, one passion pervaded his 
life. It was the desire to reveal Christ to men who knew not 
of his message. A strong natural benevolence had been in- 
tensified by deep piety, and warmed and elevated by the grace 
of God, until his heart glowed with that settled fervour which 
has animated few men since the days of the Apostles, but which^ 
wherever found or however manifested, whether compeUin^ 
Whitfield to carry the word of life to the heathen of England, 
or urging Xavier into the secret recesses of Asia, or driv- 
ing John Howard into the chosen homes of pestilence and 
crime, or lending Wilberforce strength to stand up against 
the friends of his youth, and plead to angry eyes and 
brazen brows the cause of the slave, has always been ulti- 
mately* resistless. This was the key at once to his powers 
and his career. Whatever he knew — and he did not know^a 
great deal— -it was not knowle(^e which compelled him> a 
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friiendless cobbler with no gift of tongues that he knew of, with 
a pious world and his owp household against him, to exile 
himself the tropics, and there tell to men he had never seen, 
the tidings which had already secured his own salvation. The 
clear internal fire, that flame which when lighted from on high 
smelts genius into conversion, was burning within him, and from 
the moment the idea of his appointed work became mani- 
fest to his mental sight, but pne path was open to him. He 
must convert the heathen, and if it rained opponents he must 
just go out in the rain. The fathers of his own denomination, 
a denomination not then, be it remembered, raised in the social 
scale by the achievements of himself and his colleagues, repri- 
manded his foolishness. They had it would seem a notion, 
which many decent people still unavowedly retain, that human 
learning • was not only unnecessary but positively unacceptable 
"" with Grod. , * ‘ God” once growled Robert Hall “ God no need 
of human learning ; how much need has he of human ignorance ?” 
and the Nonconformist world has slipped round to Robert^Hall’s 
opinion. It had not slipped however then, and Mr. Carey was 
worried, and bored, and thwarted, and rebuked, and impeded, 
by littlenesses which educated men can now scarcely comprehend, 
^In him however, as in all really capable men, there was a large 
fund of patience, an almost asinine capacity to bear which 
had its root quite as much in contempt as in any nobler feeling. 
He took the rebukes of the “ experienced” and respectable” 
ninnies about him very quietly, and next year reproduced his 
ideas in the same form, and nearly the same language. They 
began to see the human knowledge dogma was dangerous, so 
they told him to publish a pamphlet^ .He published it, and 
next year stepped forward again, to be put off with some equal- 
ly futile recommendation. At last however his earnestness 
conquered their indifference, and in October 1792 the congrega- 
tion of Kettering resolved to send him to India as a Mission- 
ary. The resolve was assisted, and the locality indicated, by the 
arrival of a Mr. Thomas with glowing accounts of the field 

S ed in Bengal. This man wats a character by no Jipeans 
^ue in Missionary history, a man of some learning, ^me real 
energy, some strong faith, and total pecuniary imbecility. It 
was decided that ijie and Mr. Carey should proceed to Bengal 
together, and the latter finally gave himself to his new career. 

A bolder decision never suggested itself to a hun^ being. 
The Court of Directors who then ruled India as sovereigns were 
known to be so raneorously of^sed to Missions that a passage 
to Bengdt in iimt fleet was out of the question, and they h^ 
ike power not simply of deporting but of hanging interlopers. 
The QommimitY wim which the Missionarv acted were, as a mess. 
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utterly indifferent to him, and to Hindoos, and to most other tilings 
except getting respectable. His own wife raved at the folly of 
her fanatic husband. Mr. Thomas, though his true character 
was not yet known, was suspected of reckless improvidence and 
confessedly in debt. The money raised was barely sufficient 
to obtain the most ordinary accommodation. Above all Carey 
himself, with his half knowledge, and to use his own phtasc “ the 
^ utter rustication ,of his youth,” was to hurl himself as it were into 
perpetual exile, under a tropical sun, in a land more than twelve 
months distant from his native soil. Sydney Sjjnith, in an Article 
his friends ought long since to have suppressed, not for' its irre^ 
ligion but for its want of mental keenness and comprehension of 
character, charges the Missionaries with escaping from the la- 
bour of the last to the pleasanter toil of conversion. It is cer- 
tain at all events that Carey’s family thought his resolutiop in- 
volved a doom equivalent to transportation, that he himself look- 
ed forward to a life of manual labpur under a tropical sun, and 
that he did actually for seven years endure that labour. Now 
the Missionary, filled to the brim with Indian knowledge, lands 
with a fixed pittance, to be welcomed by a circle of colleagues 
and to find whole communities his friends. Then the poor 
Missionary knowing nothing of India, not even whether the 
jackal screaming on shore was a dangerous beast or not, was 
pitched out of a ship into a land which afforded no prospect of 
subsistence, among a passively hostile population ruled by an ac- 
tively hostile Government. Cultivated men — and it is not 
the uncultivated who abuse missions — are accustomed to talk of 
Augustine’s mission to England as an event having in it some*^ 
thing of the sublime ? What did Augustine do which Carey 
left undone that so vast a difference should be pleaded between 
their achievements. True, the one succeeded and the other did 
not, but if mere success is the test of inspiration, Mahommedwas 
greater than St. Paul. 

We pass over the minor difficulties of passage and funds. No 
obstacle of that sort ever yet stopped a human being with a 
purple, and the opportunity which finally opened of a passage 
in a Danish ship, was given by Providence, and due to no effoni 
of Mr. Carey. He landed in India on 11th November 1793, and 
lived at first in a little house in Maniktollah, a dirty Calcutta 
suburb, preaching every day to the natives, wandering aboutjon 
foot, and maintaining his family, his wife, her sister and four 
children, on some pittance extracted with difficulty from Mtp 
Thomas. In February 1794 he wearied of Mr. Thomas and 
his ways, and of Calcutta slums, and betook himself to Hub- 
nabad in the Soonderbuns. There among the tigers and forest^* 
ers he resolved to establish his home, and maintain 
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manual labour. Why he did not die of low fever and sunstroke 
is one of those problems wliich medical men settle by saying that 
men under excitement never suttcr. He was saved from the 
worst miseries of his position by the offer of Mr. Udny to allow 
him Ks. 200 a month to superintend an indigo factory. He re- 
moved accordingly to Malda, and the following extract will give 
a condenled view of this portion qf his life ; — 

‘‘ No sooner had he acceptedTMr. Udny’s offer, than he considered it his 
duty to write to the S||eiety in England, and state that he was no longer in 
circumstances to need any personal supprt ; he likewise requested that the 
sum which mi^t bt considered as his salar^^ should be devoted to the 
printing of the ^ngalee translation of the Kew Testament. At the same 
time/* he adds, it will be my glory and joy to stand in the same relation 
to the Society as if 1 needed swport from them, and to maintain the same 
correspondence with them.” The committee of the Society had been en- 
laiged in number since Mr. Carey’s departure, and, as usual, had become 
morf contracted in its feelings. It now included men of smaller minds 
than thase who determined to begin a mission to the heathen on 13/. 2s, 6d, 
and who had so nobly responded to Mr. Carey’s offer to go out to any part 
of the world as a missionaiy. The whole sum which the committee remit- 
ted to India between May, 1793, and May, 1796, for the support of two mis- 
sionaries and their wives and four children, was only 200/. Yet these men, 
who had left tlieir generous-hearted missionary so destitute in a foreign 
land, on hearing that he had accepted the charge of an indigo factory, up- 
braided him with allowing the spirit of the missionary to be swallowed up 
in the pursuits of the merchant,” and passed the following resolution, 
“ That, though, on the whole, w^e cannot disapprove of the conduct of our 
brethren in their late engagement, yet, considering the frailty of human 
nature in .the best of men, a letter of serious and affectionate caution be 
addressed to them.” To these ungenerous suspicions and this redundant 
admonition, Mr. Carey replied in a tone of subdued indignation, I can 
only say, that after my family’s obtaining a bare allowance, my w'hole in- 
come— and some months, much more — goes for the purposes of the Gospel, 
in supporting persons to assist in the translation of the Bible, in writing 
out copies of it, and in teaching school. 1 am indeed poor, and shall always 
be so until the Bible is published in Bengalee and Hindoostanec, and the 
people want no further instruction.” * 

For four years he devoted himself to this uncongenial task, 
preaching in his leisure hours, and throughout all his other la- 
bours carrying on his translation of the New Testament into 
Bengalee. We have always regarded- this as the most wonder- 
ful period of his life, the time which most conclusively proved 
that Mr. Carey had been appointed to a work. The romance 
of his enterprise was gone. Those high and vague thoughts 
which so often impel strong imaginations to schemes noble but 
beyond Aeir strength, had been supplanted by a painful work- 
day reality. He had arrived *in India, and had, we doubt not, 
gamed the idea which never afterwards quitted him, that of the 
i^ns of men none needed conversion so much as the Bengalees. 

knew that thenceforth his lot lay among a race bound in the 
„^ithes of a subtle philosophy, without hearts to feel or conscien- 
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to as bereft of aspirations for the future as of present 

virtue. He was harassed by petty trials^ by a wife to whose 
irritable temper, verging always on insanity, every privation 
was a grievance and every grievance her husband’s fault. He 
was engaged in labour and labour interrupted his true toil, ill 
the labour of supervision, and Carey from the^ beginning to the 
end of his career could not supervise. He never could manage 
anybody, wife, or workmen, dr childten, or pundits, or anything 
except perhaps plants. In the midst of Ipese teinptsitions ibr 
five long years he never swerved from his purpose, ney^t oihitv 
ted preaching, never stopped the work oftranslation, never failed 
to acquire aught that might tend towards his one true object. His 
labour at Mudnabatty gave him at least one advantage, a thorough 
mastery of the lower notes of jtbe beautiful langjiage which was 
to be nis instrument of evangelization. He acquired it to perfec- 
tion, as far as perfection was possible in a language without a litera- 
ture or an Academy to control its aberrations, and laid as an 
indigo planter’s assistant the foundation of the knowledge which 
was shortly to make him facile princeps among Orientalists. At 
last the path was opened to more direct devotion o*f his life to 
his work. Two other Missionaries arrived in Bengal, and driven 
by Government from the dominions of the East India Company 
sought those of the King of Denmark. They summoned Caroy, 
He yielded, and on th» 10th January 1800 William Carey, the 
son of the parish clerk, echoolmaster, shoemaker, “ tub preacher,” 
and indigo planter, settled in Serampore for life, and commenc- 
ed the career whith has made his name a household word 
among all who fear God and speak the Saxon tongue. At this 
time he was a worn oldish looking man of short but broad and 
tough frame, with a face in which intellect and benevolence 
were the prominent characteristics, but which was haunted by 
an impress stamped by early rustication. His virtues our brief 
sketch has imperfectly displayed. His defects, such as they were, 
arose chiefly from the Circumstance^ of his life. They #ere . 
briefly a quaint kind of obstinacy or rather dourness, a bovine 
way” such as one sees only among the peasantry of Hi^land, 
and, as springing from that same peasant trait in his character, 
a want of delicacy and reserve in some of the relations of life. ^ 

William Ward, the second of the colleagues, was bom at Der- 
by in 1769, a carpenter. He was apprenticed to k printer, arid 
like most printers had a fancy for composition. 
several papers of somewhat extreme views — ^very mnder^ 
we should think them* now-a-days — and had apparently sntee 
small success in life. His heart however burned within him} tod 
in 1797 he glive himself to the Mission work, agreed to prb^d 
to Bengal, and arrived 13th October 1799 at Serabpore. 

June, 1859. ’ # . ' ''' ' ' 
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known of him than of his colleagues, for by habit of mind he 
was careless of publicity or approval. The duty of the day 
was with him the fitst olgipct, and do it he would whatever 
might interrupt. He appears to have been a fearless, somewhat 
democratic man, fond of work, slightly opinionated, with a ca- 
pacity for organization, and with — what belongs to that special 
temperament — a *marvellous control over Asiatics. The Hin- 
doos trusted him as they now trust no Englishman, and his 
great book on th^^indoos is still *thc one work which truly 
describes the race %iong whom it was his lot to strive. An 
intense horror of all forms of sexual vice has led to an exagge- 
rated picture of one side of native society, but, that mistake 
apart, his^ book remains a monument of patient thought, observa- 
tion, and enquiry. He bore on his shotildei’s, till Mr. John 
Marshiuan appeared on the scene, the burden of most business 
daiails, and old natives still speak of his wonderful capacity to 
that end. His fault, we suspect, was a mind a little too opinion- 
ated, but it was nearly imperceptible in the immense good re- 
sulting from his toil. 

Joshua Marshman the third, or as he is usually classed se- 
cond of the two, was born at Westbury Leigh in 1768, the son 
of a weaver and Baptist Minister. From a very early age he de- 
voted himself to reading, more especially theology, and in 1796 
obtained the situation of Schoolmaster to the Church at Broad- 
mead. Here, besides keeping himself abreast of his fellow pu- 
pils, he acquired a wide extent of classical learning, Hebrew and 
Syriac, and became so popular a teacher .that independence 
seemed to be within his grasp. The impulse however was on 
him too, and through the influence of Dr. Ryland, then Presi- 
dent of Broadmead he was accepted, with some unexplained re- 
luctance, as a candidate for Mission work. Tie arrived in India 
in October 1799 and as he came out in a Danish ship went to a 
Danish settlement, Serampore, where he was ultimately compell- 
ed by the Company’s persecution to remain. Mr. Marshman, 
doubtless from a feeling "^hat he stood too near his subject, has 
avoided any distinct or connected sketch of his father’s character. 
It was more difficult to understand tlian that of his colleagues, 
for it was more traduced. Huge volumes have been written 
solely to prove that {)r. Marshman was a subtle schemer. He 
was accu^d for years of every kind of evil purpose, and the ac- 
cusations, repeated with the un weariness of personal rancour, ul- 
timately created an impression, not infrequent even among his 
friends, that ho was radically insincere.* We believe it to have 
been false. We have read upwards of three thousand print- 
ed pages of correspondence, chiefly his own, read them 
wpl an impxesrion that this charge must be in some degree 
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correct, and we pronounce it totally without foundation. That 
Bomething or other, either in his oWaeter, or as we believe in 
his manner, had the. eftect of profoundly irritating those who 
came in personal contapt with him, is clear from the facts of 
his life. That it was something of light importance, is also 
evident from the devoted affection bom towards him by men 
like Carey and Ward. That he enterttuned the mistaken 
theory that men are most easily controlled by mana^ment” 
and “ conciliation” is .also clear, but we (iannot perceive that 
he ever gave way to it on important points. He was indeed on 
questions of principle or conviction, annoyingly unbending. But 
he would not fight for trifles, and his habitual tooderation of 
tone irritated his adversaries by leading them always to expect 
the victory they never obtained. For the rest we should 
^udge. him a man absolutely earnest in his great work, patient 
of labour, though not loving it for itself, and with a grasp of 
mind far beyond his colleagues.^ He was always put forward as 
Foreign Secretary of. thq Mission. It is to him the cause owes 
that moderation of tone which enabled WUberforce to quote 
the Serampore Trio, as living proofs that Missionaries were not of 
necessity fanatics or seditious. It is to him they owe also 
the social position they occupy in India, so widely different 
from that held by Missionaries in New Zealand or the West 
Indies. It is from him alone we gain maxims invaluable for the 
general administration of Mission enterprises, and finally it is in 
chief measure to him that the political success of p h i l anthropy 
in India, the abolition of Suttee, and infanticide, the new tone 
given to all of&cial adtion and all European social life, is- really 
due. 

The three men, such as we have tried to describe them,.were- 
at last assembled at Serampore. The funds in their possession 
must have been limited to a degree, but men who have no wants 
are nearly exempt from the annoyances of poverty. Thw |pok 
a arnall houso, Opened friendly communications with the Gover- 
nor, Colonel Bicj and commenced a plan of life from which they, 
never afterwards departed. They resolved to live in common, 
to throw all gains into a common stock reserving only some 
trifle— a pound a month we believe — for pocket-money, and to 
.remiun as far as possible self-susttuned. They set up a Iress, and 
their positions’ by inseixsible degrees shaped themselves into form. 
Dr. Carey devoted himself tp the translation of the Scriptures 
into Bengalee.. Mr. Marshman prea<hed in English and Ben-, 
galfA, '(mened a school, and assumed the Foreign Seoretariah 
of ihe Mission. Mrs. Marshman also opened a girls’ srihoel. 3%^ 
WaxA preached, chiefly in Bengalee, and superintended 
^peedily became the vast business of the Press. We shall have 
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to describe the gradual expansion of their labours subsequently, 

‘ but meanwhile proceed to th§ relation of the difficulty which, for 
thirteen years, alarmed their minds and restricted their efforts. 

From the moment they became a sovereign power, the Court 
of Directors had been remarkable for their hostility to Christiani- 
ty. All other conquering powers had held the establishment 
of their own faith in supremacy, as one recognized object of their 
policy. The Komans imposed the worsliip of Borne upon all 
races, save the Jew. The Spaniards went forward avowedly to 
convert, and despite the abuse wc are accustomed to lavish on 
Spanish sovereigns, it was Royal authority which suppoited the 
humane efforts of Las Casas. The Puritans, though too weak to 
attempt to convert the Red Indians, would have perished sooner 
than even appear to sympathize in their spiritual ideas. Even the 
Court of Directors, as a trading body, seem to have believed it 
part of their duty to instruct the Gentoos in the broad truths of 
Christianity, and paid Chaplains for that avowed end^The change 
'seems to have come not with their new powers of sovereignty, 
but with the ingress of Anglo-Indians Into the Court. As time 
advanced and the English people began to enquire why they, 
the masters of India, should be excluded 1‘rom their own domini- 
ons, the Oourt considered it necessary to produce some reason 
of state, some argument of general policy i for the exclusion of 
Christianity from a Pagan land. They therefore talked loudly 
of the political danger of conversion, attributing the danger 
by a curious perversion of facts not to the ^Mussulmans, but to 
the Hindoos, who as polytheists were far less susceptible and sen- 
sitive for their creed. This i)olitical danger however, though sub- 
sequently a ‘faith with the Court, was at first a mere invention. 
The unreality of their fear is evident from the fact that they 
never in any one case prohibited the teaching of native converts. 
The native convert as an apostate was of course hateful to his 
countrymen. Knowing them he was far more bitter on their 
Gods. TVIaster of the language, with its rich wealth of satire, 
pun, and double entendre, he was able to drive Bramhans half 
frantic by sarcasms .a European would not even understand. 
TSAoreover liis work was to a great extent carried on in secret. 
A European among an Asiatic community is generally as visi- 
ble ks a bull among a flock of sheep. Dr. Carey’s movements, 
journeys^ speeches, and pamphlets were matters of which offi- 
cials might at any time be cognizant. • But R>amb€^oo was 
almost an invisible power, might preach treason oritdk heresy 
without any civilized T)eing ever hearing a rumour of the 
Yet the Court of Directors never ehut the native’s mouthy never 
.itnprisoned native converts, never dreamed of the sentence of 
transportation they inflicted so repeatedly on European teaqh- 
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ers of the truth. The fear of native hostility was, in truth, 
a figment invented to conceal prdudices on which it was diffi- 
cult or disgraceful to reason. 

These prejudices seem to have arisen thus. The An- 
glo-Indians who ultimately filled the Court were essential- 
ly* a proud bad race, greedy for gold, eager for license. 
They shared to a very wide extent the intense hatred of 
“methodism” which then pervaded the upper grades of the 
middle class of Knglishmen. The feeling was intensifi- 
ed by that scorn of priestly meddling which is an attribute of 
all aristocracies, ■ and which to this hour is strongly Manifested 
in Indian society. It does not now show itself in immoralities, 
but the boldest chaplains fail utterly in securing social weight. 
Out of Calcutta there is no Minister who would venture even 
to censure his flock for lax attenjJ^ince, or want of respect for 
"the priestly office. His silent, respectful, but complete defeat 
would teach him at once that an Indian station was not a paro- 
chial cure. Then again a few men, conscious of possessing speci- 
al knowledge, are always apt to exaggerate the importance of 
that knowledge. A good mathematician always believes that 
mathematics are the end of thought. The Hindoo philosophy 
therefore, according to these gentlemen, was the wisest in exis- 
tence, The Hindoo mythology was pure as Christianity, and 
possessed an element of sublimity Christianity lacked. The 
Hindoo system of morals was one from which Europeans might 
learn much. All these prejudices, which opposed every effort to 
extend Christianity, were intensified as regarded the Missionary 
by another. The Missionary was the Interloi^er par excellence, » 
and the hate of a camel for a horse, of a snake for a muimopae, 
was feeble when compared with the hate of an Anglo-liidiaii 
for the interloper. Partly from his ti’kiiiing, partly from the 
first circumstances of the* conquest, the Anglo-Indian official 
regarded India as his property, his peculium. An interloper 
was therefore iu his eyes little better than a thief, a man who 
undersold him, interrupted his profits, and impaired his exclusive 
authority over the population. With that instinct which conies 
of self-defence he saw that the Missionary was the most danger- 
ous of interlopers. If he succeeded and Indi^ecame Christian, 
the profitable monopoly was at once destroyed. If he failed^ the 
^Bgtous party would never rest till they had broken down the 
monopoly to give him free course and liberty. The class there- 
fore hated the Missionary, and hoped perpetually for a blunder 
which should give them an opportunity of deporting &em from 
the country. It was the knowledge of this feeling, of pre- 
determined conclusion, which tinge4 Mi^ionary movemoni^ 
so deeply with alarm* •They were^l^ of^ directly att^k^. 
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They were usually popular with the Governor General of the 
hour. But they lived nohe.the less from day to day under the 
incessant fear that, from some casual expression, some careless- 
ness in their converts, their labours woulfl be brought to^ an end, 
their property confiscated, and their persons deported as sediti- 
ous offenders. They were, saved in the first place by their situa- 
tion. Th^ Danish Government, unaffected by the prejudices of 
the Company, was friendly to Mission effort. The local authori- 
ties were friendly to establishments which brought occupation 
and comfort to hundreds of their people. They resisted galr 
lantly every suggestion of extradition, and an one^ occasion at 
least took the responsibility of a quarrel which might have in- 
volved war. Throughout the struggle the conduct of the Se- 
rampore Missionaries was beyond praise. They never defied 
the Government. They never fought minor questions. ^ They 
never engaged in political discussions. They simply and calmly 
refused to intermit their Missionary labour on any secular consi- 
deration whatever. 

■ Take for example the quarrel ‘with Lord Minto, perhaps 
the only one in which the Missionaries were in seriouS 
and immediate danger. Lord Minto arrived in India in 
1807, when the Serainpore Mission had already become a great 
centre of civilization and light. He was, says Mr. Marshman a 
man of second rate abilities, a criticism to which we feel inclined 
to demur. At all events for a man of second rate abilities 
he designed, provided for, and carried out one of the widest pro- 
jects which ever attracted the attention of an English statesman, 

* a project which, had the diplomatists of 18 15 had the brain to grasp 
its magnitude, would long ere this have given us the undisputed 
sovereignty of the East. In two short years he swept the French, 
the Dutch, and the Spaniards out of Asia, conquered Bourbon, 
the Mauritius, Java, Singapore, Borneo, and the Philippines, and. 
left on all Southern seas, on every island iand possession belong- 
ing to any European power, none but the British flag. That 
Lord Castlereagh, who did not know where Java was, and had 
never heard of the Philippines, flung away his conquests, was no 
fault of his. To us he seems to have been a man of a mind 
slightly over-exp Aded for its strength, ani^ipt therefore to re- 
gard all questions but the very greatest with dangerous indifr 
ference. The temperament is a bad one for a statesman requir- 
ed only to administer, for he is sure to leave substantial power in 
the hands of Us entourage^ that is, in India, of men who ihink 
India the one imperial interest of Great Britain, exaggerate the 
event8,*and in their general policy know inothing of mo- 
%W®n. It was in the hands of such qien that Lord Imnto left 
w MUeionary quuption. They had* been driven frantic by the 
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news of the Vellore Mutiny. Not that they believed that muti* 
ny caused by Missionary efforts Xhey knew India too well to 
believe that any act or omissjon*as to Bengalees could affect 
Madras. But it gave them a handle, and they raved of the 
danger df the Empire. A pamphlet, it appeared, had been issued 
from Serampore reflecting on Mwomedanism and Mahommed, 
in terms made gratuitously severe by the Moonshee employed to 
revise the ti’anslajdon. The Government demanded through the 
Governor of Serampore the suppression of the pamphlet. The 
Missionaries, instead of standing on the general question of r^ht 
to publish, examined the translation, detected the interpolatlSh, 
and at once susrendered the edition. Government then advanced 
a step. They resolved to prohibit preaching in Calcutta, and to 
break up the Press at Serampore. The Governor at once de- 
clared his determination not to permit any dictation of the kind. 
The Missionaries at first therefore were inclined to remain silent, 
but Mr. Ward’s advice prevailed, and we give the discussion in 
extenso, as an instance of the real spirit which prevailed in the 
Mission : — 

Dr. Carey and Mr. Marshman agreed to leave the matter in his hands, 
and to refrain from any further communication with Government. But Mr. 
Ward did not consider this determination wise or prudent, and immediate- 
ly sent his brethren the following minute of his views : — “I have a great 
deal of hesitation in my mind respecting our remaining in sullen silence 
after the English Government have addressed us through Brother Carey 
and the Governor. As it respects ourselves, even if we are not compelled 
to go to Calcutta with our press, the having them as our avowed and exas- 
perated enemies is no small calamity. They may deprive us of Brother 
Carey’s salary, with which we can hardly get on now, and without which 
we must put an end to the translations, and go to jail in debt. They can 
shut uj) the new meeting at Calcutta ; they can stop the circulation of our 
Grammars, Dictionaries, and everything issued from this press in their 
♦loiuiuitms ; they can prohibit our entering their territories. As it respects 
Ool. Krefting, we ought to deprecate the idea of embroiling him with the 
English Government, if we can possibly avoid it. 1 think, therefore, as we 
can now officially through him address the British Government, we 
should entt'eat their clemency, and endeavour to soften them. Tender , 
words, with the consciences of men on our side, go a long way. We can 
tell them that to take the press to Calcutta would involve us in a heavy 
and -unbearable expense, and break up our family, and that we will mve 
them every security they would wish, by subjecting our press to the absolute 
control and inspection of the Government hero ; nay, that we are willing to 
do everything they wish us, except that of renouncing our work and 
character as Ministers of the Saviour of the world. To this Col. Krefting 
can add what he likes. If they listen to this we are secured, with all the 
advantages of their sufferance. If they are obstinate, we are still at Seram- 
pore. I entreat you, dear brethren, to weigh these things, and ^ve them 
^ the attention that our awful circumstances r^uire. 

Mr. Ward’s proposal met with the approbation of his colleagues, ahd it 
was resolved to present a sujpplicatoxY memorial to the Governor-Gen^l. 
At the same time, Mr. Ward renewed, with much importiinity, the 
he had previously given them to seek a personal intemew with jUfledafe 
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whom as yet, they had not been introduced to. He urged that the Mo wuan 
missionaries never omitted to cdtivate a good understaildihg with the Go- 
vernors, wherever their Missions' were planted, by making themselves per- 
sonally known to them, and explaining their plans of operation. Thus, said 
he, prejudices are disarmed, and the designs of enemies baffledt On the 
present occasion, a personal coinnuuDication with Lord Minto would dispose 
him tp receive the memorial more favourably.” 

It will not be forgotten that Mr. Marsbman, one of the 
three who adopted this course, was condemned in after life as a 
man of an habitually contentious spirit. The personal interview 
en^d as, on our interpretation of Lord Minto’s character, it might 
blropposed it would end. His Lordship had almost forgotten the 
mehacies^ the Anglo-Indians had put into his mouth, and colour- 
ed wheu referred to them, and asked for a memorial. The 
memorial, a very able one, was presented, the order was* revoked, 
atid Lord Minto inforn^d the Missionaries that nothing more 
‘ Was necessary than a mere examination of the subject, when 
* Everything appeared in a clear and favourable light.’’ In other 
words the moment tlic Governor General personally attended 
to the matter, the Anglo-Indians were thrust a^ide, and the ques- 
tion 'decided on principle instead of according to a narrow 
Hindooized prejudice. The result in every case was the same, 
and although Lord Minto soon after was induced to expel three 
Missionaries, the elder men were still permitted to remain. 

It is curious tf mark the steps* which this great controtersy 
has taken in advance. In its original form it was simply a dis- 
pute whether MissionaricvS should be allowed in India at all. 
Then it became a question whether, though tolerated, they should 
not be liable to deportation for excessive or injudicious zeal.** . 
It is on these points that the controversies of 1808 and 1813 
raged. The forgotten pamphlets of which Mr. Marshman has 
given so amusing a sketch, were devoted entirely to these points, 
and what is now regarded by the real question, the relation of 
Government to Paganism, was scarcely raised. Mr. Marshman 
Scarcely gives even his own opinion. From scattered hints we 
can gather that he would have Oevernment simply inactive, tole- 
rating all creeds alike, but supporting none, but no theory is ex- 
pressed in thesd volumes. We will venture briefly to point but 
what we consider the diflSculty of the position, and the true atti- 
tude to be assumed by a Christian Government when ruling . 
Pagan millions. 

The early theory of the Christian world undoubtedly was, tha^ 
the ruler was bound to extend Christianity to the uttermost by 
any and every available means. That theory is still maintained 
by the Boman Catholic ChUreh, and it has at least the^ merit of 
and clearhess. It is not invariably, either, a tlieofy at 
^arianee with practical itacto. It was under such an impulse that 
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converted Scandinavia by the sword, that Charlemagne 
christianized the Saxons, that the* Teutonic Knights changed 
the faith of the Wends, that the Gachupins or old Spaniards of 
Mexico, ^ in the midst of horrible cruelties, still brought the In*- 
dians over to a form of Christianity. Later in history the Puritans 
ot England, while recognizing the fact that genuine Christianity 
cannot be propagated by force, still considered idolatry a crime. 
The public performance of many Catholic rites was and still is 
j)rohibited in England,, anfl the devil worship” of Massachusetts 
and one or two tribes in the West Indies was sternly re])ressed. 
Later still the modern tmory of toleration sprung up and pre- 
vailed, till it had destroyed all other theories of the relation be- 
tween religious thought and worldly power. . According to this 
theory all questions of religion rest between man and his God^ 
The State, as such, has nothing to do witli beliefs, or with the 
forms in which those beliefs may reveal themselves to society. 
This is, w^e have said, the tlicory. In practice it is modified by the 
rider thajb such onward expression of belief must not be obnoxi- 
ous to the laws of miiuanity or the general good order of mankind. 
America 'with all its freedom will not tolerate Mormons. Eng- 
land with all its freedom suppresses infanticide and suttee, the 
last a religious act injuring only the individual who submits to 
it, at|^ therefore 'witlim Mr. Mift’s notion of liprmissible thouj*h 
objectionable deeds. Whetber this theory thus modified is in 
accordance with Christianity, whether Christ would have to- 
lerated the worship of Seev, whether, setting all beliefs aside, 
open idolatry is not a crime which human beings are required 
by God to put down, must remain uncertain. This much at 
least is sure that all practical statesmanship must bend to this 
theory, that for the lioiir no plan is practicable which cannot be 
defended on this ground. Within these narrow limits, therefore, 
what is the true position of a Christian Government reigning 
over a Pagan people ? 

There are, as it appears to us, but twq courses open. The first 
and for the moment the popular one is to ignore religious belief 
as an element iu society altogether, to govern wholly irrespec- 
tive of creeds, to grant equal privileges to the Christian and tho 
Pagan, to refuse connection with all endowments alike, to pro- 
hibit all religious teaching in official collegeS, to reject all reli*^ 
gious books from official libraries, to listen in short to nothing 
which endangers an absolute policy of neutrality. This policy 
as a political scheme lias only one defect. It can never be car-, 
ried out. Kot only has the Government itself a creed, which on 
one or two points — ^as for example slavery — it dare not disobi^A 
but its administrators are men always of some belief, often 
strong one, which revolts from absolute indiflerence. ]Bven 

1859 . 
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enpposing all adminietratota and government permet^ ^ith 
tJje same theory the subjects ore not. They do not tlunk tbw 
faith matter of indifference, but on the contrary of most u^est 
import. At every step the neutral Government iS)OOimpeUed 
by their resistance to abandon neutrality. It publishes a law 
prohibiting the public exposure of obscene pictures. Hindooism 
compels it to make an exemption in favour of obscene pictures 
on temples. It publishes another to enforce the taking of oaths. 
Hindooism compels it to exempt' Hindoos. It endeavours to 
enforce military obedience to order^ Hindooism compels itSto 
except all, orders contrary to caste-^lt publishes a law of suc- 
cession. Hindooism and Mahomedanism both compel provisoes so 
large as to swamp the Act. « In truth neutrality is as impossible 
in public affairs as in driving. You must take one road or the 
ether ; and not the hedge between. 

The second course is the one which we venture to believe com- 
bines the requisites demanded, enables us to honour God, to avoid a 
crusade, and to keep within that that narrow l^it of toleration on 
which English opinion for the present insists. 'Husistodeclarethat- 
Government is a Christian Government, Christian in objects and 
wayss but for grave reasons tolerating Hindooism like any other 
social evil, like for example concubinage. No European Govern- 
ment is neutral as regards concubinage. It holds it, in its’f^urts, 
And in the theory of its laws, abominable, but nevertheless lor 
grave reasons leaves it alone. So we would leave Hindooism 
alone as a thing abhorred, but which if repressed by force 
would only give place to evils as offensive and more dangerous. 
The direot' consequence of such a theory would be an utter dis- 
connection from Hindoo hrusts, a refusal to acknowledge Hindoo 
holidays, and the exclusion of purely Hindoo questions from 
European Courts of Justice. The creed would then lire or die 
aeoording to its own inherent vitality. That this is the solutipn 
at which we shall ultimately arrive, we have no doubt whatever. 
The process however will not be complete, till steam and elac- 
hneity havf brought England and India into such xdose contact 
that Englishmen at last can see Hindooism clearly throu^^ (he 
haze, recognize it in its true character as a mass of festering 
eorruption, ai^ with one voice demand what the Saddooeqs.of 
nay will consider most unpbilosopbical requisitions. 

: The Sexampore Trio determined, half consciously perha{% io 
msdm lowrion se]|*sapporring: lnde]>endeQt laboiu.'a&d 
more sspemaliy literary labour was at that tune ahnost without 
a preoeueut ju India.. -The Press wae still under 

^Manumotures except of In^go were almost unknown. 

wormy of tike mune: - ‘ ®ie 

^Md to seeilied'i^^ except to u 
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English lawyers. Still the Missioniuries did not despair. *Each 
was master of at least one trade. Each had lowed poverty 
mirly in the face, and knew that so defied it hecame a hughaar* 
rhey had moreover, though scarcely aware of them, almost 
incalculable advantages. They were all thrifty men, by wln^ 
we mean men not simply econpmical, but well aware of the 
relation of means to end, of expenditure to return. They 
were all in a very singular degree healthy men. They were 
all men of labour, capable of hard, continuous, persevering 
wdrk. Above all, by their intimate union, and the terms on 
which they decided to live, they gained the one Indian ad- 
vantage, cheap efficient European labour. The profits of the 
Press, for examjde, would not have purchased a printer like Mr. 
Ward. • No pay would have secured the ability, the un- 
swerving care and attention, Mr. and Mra^ Marshman gave 
to their schools. They set up a press originally intended to 
print the Bengalee translation of the Bible. Translations conti- 
nued always its main work, but the one increased to thirty. Dr. 
Marshman opened a school, and Mrs. -Marshraan another, and 
both schools filled rapidly. All who were unwilling to send 
their children to Europe, all who were unable, sent them to the 
good ‘Missionaries of Seramporc?^ The number was increased by 
the peculiar immorality of Anglo-Indian Society. India was 
ttWarming with illegitimate children whom their fathers could 
neither send home nor look after. It was a relief to their con- 
sciences that their children should receive the religious edtication 
they had themselves lacked, and for years they were sent in 
numbers to Scrampore. The school prospered exceedingly, the 
receipts amounting at times to Rs. 4^t)00 a month. Then Dr# 
Carey was appointed KSanscrit Professor to Marquis 
ley’s new College* with 1,500 a month; The Press also by de- 
grees. paid, we can scarcely at this distance ^f time under- 
stand how. For the mass of translations they received consider- 
able donations from England, but for the rest of their enormous 
undertakings they were assisted to a very large extent by the. 
fruits of the labour of their own hands. In five years they 
{>6iided the sum of £13,000, of which only £5,740 h'ad beeh 
subscribed from England. The rest was their own gift to this 
work of the Mission, a large sum to have been surrendered in 
years by tbose who cx)nimeTiced life as working inen. Nht to 
protract this part of their history, we may state that the tliuree 
men in their lives gaveto the Mission a sum exceeding £fi0,0l60ii 
all raised by the labour of their own hands, andihe patiEeiift.ael£r 

It is aeurioas this ^uld not now ^made. , 

Covernment^ in a snMen access of cpwar4ice» has prokihited all Gopwm- 
meats'^ hdih employing persons, in cited ' " ' : ' ‘JV ^ ^ * 
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iSl^mAl of yeaF9« Beli|^oii» history had soareely auoW attothcf 
to record^ for those men gave from noimpolseyroeeived 
116 reward in public applause, or stniling faces around them. 

. They reduced themselves to bare maintenance, the highest per- 
sonal allowance ever conceded being forty rupees a month. This 
liberality they continued thrc^pgb life, giving as largely to the 
Mission when traduced in England, as when their efforts had 
made them the almost worshipped friends of the Christian world* 
The only difference the incessant calumnies of later years made 
♦ in their conduct, was' a resolution to devoter one-tenth of their 
earnings to a fund fBr the support of their wives and families. 
They died poor men. Dr. Marshman the richest among them 
leaving but a bare provision for his widow. 

While engaged in these labours they carried out undeitakings 
even larger, but which brought no addition to the Mission Funds. 
The work of Carey’s life — professorships, &c., being trifles — was 
the translation of the Scriptures. He had conceived, ap- 
parently wliile still at Mudnabatty, -a half educated indigo plan- 
ter, the design of translating the scriptures into every language 
spoken throughout India. He succeeded. Before he died he had 
published the Bible in Sanscrit, Persian, HindostanecyiBengalcc, 
Marhattee, Ooriya, Telingu, Pooshtoo, Puiijabce, Gooiserattee, 
Hindee, and upwards twenty other languages and dialects* Some 
of these translations undoubtedly were imperfect. One or two 
were pronounced bad. But five or six,. the Sanscrit, Bengalee, 
Ooriya and Marhatta, were admirable, the Bengalee being to 
this day the only one not deformed by Sanscritized expressions. 
Not one we believe was in any degree unintelligible, tlie Pun- 
dits alone, imported as fifiey were from the districts addressed, 
preventing that special form of error. The Pooshtoo for example 
said to be 6 mong the worst, has since been read out to Afghans 
in the valley of f^hawur, who understood every word. To. have 
accomplished One translation successfully was a mighty achievement 
but Dr. Carey did much more. He simplified all future labonr. 
He pointed out the path, and those who enter into his labours 
may, how that the trees are blazed, congratulate themaelvee on 
the ease with which they find the way, and blame the pioneer 
because he did not, single handed, cut a level road* In almost all 
these languages he published dictionaries and ^ammars, the 
dietlonary of Bengalee being still the quarry l^om which^all 
present bobk-^makers in that lino *dig their materilds, and the 

S ryhmar thefAonly one which really assists the «tndm:t* But for 
tie bitter ecfutiuversy allusihn to Br. Casrey’s powers as a lin- 
exjifiteS, we should be inolmed to claim for this gram- 
" tfat St® '^^belS'^edit. It 4 s the one- 'granunar we^havo'ever'Seen 
#ade w like language to be divest of 
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all tigmarolc^alyout the structure of Inflexions^ and reduced to, 
half dozen arbitrary formulas byjwhich^ and not by philo|90pliii* 
cal discussion, children learn their mother tongue* He .^rans- 
late'd the greater portion of the incomplete version of the 
mayun, though unfortunately from the inaccurate text current 
in iiengai. lie f oun^d the. AgncultnriA Society , \\e cstulAislieA 
a botanic garden^ still rich in the plants of South America ^ 
he was long the most active Member of the Aaiatio Society, 
and the sketch of his daily work may be read by some who 
strive to follow in his foot-steps with sorrowing envy. 

Mr. Ward’s labours, tliougli not so prominent as those of Dr. 
Carey, were in his own department as arduous and successful. 
ITis one great worjf exhausts knowledge on tlie subject of Hin- 
doo customs, and he was for years the right hand of the mis- 
-sion. Dr. Marslimari in addition tft the daily labour of his 
school, of his incessant , preaching and discussion, of the whole 
coiTcspondcncc of the Serampore Mission, was manager of 
a series of smaller missions, and the Translator of the Chinese 
Bible, the works of Confucius, and the Cfavis Sinica, an 
attempt at a Chinese Dictionary. All these works arc pr.o- 
bably open to the objection urged against. Dr. Carey's, but the 
translation ol’ the Bible is declared by C'hinese scholars still to 
be a work of singular merit, a real assistance to subsequenWrans- 
lators. 

Wo have rimeated the story of the work these men accom- 
plished, not only for itself. Men have rarely worked harder for 
a fortune. Still, mere work is often accomplished by mere 
workmen, and is only worthy of record as a contribution to the 
general outturn of that generation’s effort. *But the Serampore 
Mission carried out in great part — not entirely, for they had help 
from England — the idea of a self-supporting Mission. That 
idea has for the last thirty years been so completely laid aai 4 &» 
buried as it were under the reports of great Missions and en- 
dowed societies, that it may be considered forgotten. It may be 
questioned if the world has gained anything by its want of me-* 
mory. Undoubtedly if we resolve to . convert the world by an 
Agency suclr.as we employ to keep up the offices of religion in 
Christian Churches, an Agency which "shall be to sqme extent a 
profession, and therefore hampered by the inequalities . 

perfections of individual character, large Societies form b^st 
medium of effort. The self-supporting Mission is apt to W via- 
tic, apt also perhaps to catch too mu^ of the commercial spirit 
The s^sence of control and responsibility is wjith the nuw: eveili|(rf 
good men always a temptation.v Still there.are some min$a;S0 
finely attempered that immersion in the businei^ ^ 
does ' ba^ i^ensthen tbek devotioii to sjnrito^al 
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are some minds so gifted that they acquire by the inces^ 
sant intercouse with men ancUfacts^ by facing personal obstacles 
and overcoming physical difficulties, new weapons for the spiri- 
tual warfare. With such men the plan of s^lf- sustaining missions 
offers many recommendations. That mode of supin^ offers a 
scope for individual energy, or even individual ecced^city, no 
Society can afford. It enables them to try new experiments, 
without the weary necessity of convincing old men on paper 
that the experiments are likely to succeed. Above all it 
invests them with personal interest in the work, relieves them 
frcm the danger of that torpor into which great Societies, whe- 
ther for propagating the Gospel or making candles, have a univer- 
sal tendency to fall. As a systematic scheing for the conversion 
of the heathen, intended to concentrate every little I’raginent of 
energy in a nation or a (^nomination, the Society is the better 
instrument. But wo should be glad to see in a few of our 
young men in England the self-reliant, almost arrogant, energy, 
and humble reliance on the promises of the Almighty, which 
would tempt them into the difficult but noble path of self-sups 
parting Missionaries. 

The fielf-supi)ortii)g Mission brings us to another point in the 
history of Serampore. As early as 1806 Dr. Carey had de- 
termined to extend the sphere of operations by creating subor- 
dinate Mission stations. After many obstacles, arising chiefly 
from the opposition of Government, which we need not recount, 
the plan succeeded. As means became more plentiful it waB 
enlarged until the Scrampore Missionaries became the central 
directing authority of no less than sixteen Missions, in all parts 
of Eastern and J^orthern India. . 

To each of these stations they sent at least one Missionary. 
With each they maintained a close relationship. From each 
they received, and published periodical reports. The attempt was 
a noble one, but we are fain to say that this is the point on 
which we feel least satisfied both with their efforts and Mr. Marsh- 
man’s book. The latter contains too little on the subject. Sex^ 
am|>ore is too much all in all. That it was a centre of Missions 
as well as a Misision is a fact which, though re-stated as often aS 
a bee left the hive or returned for shelter, is not so protninently 
brought forward as it deserved. What did these MissioimrieB 
do? How^did the three guide them ? How far did they contJ^ol 
them^ What was the organisation of the maddnery? One 
would have liked more information on all those points, but it is 
hot in any liheral degree fortiie<^ng. \ ■ 

One reason of this may be <th^ iMisFshman^n 
feels what^^e eonscbualy feel,, 3^ least 

snc^essluliMlotion of work. Ilot m^cb w^ acernn^ 
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plished in any of them. This may have partly arisei} from the ut- 
ter newness of the soil they had tu turn up. Their energy was ex- 
hausted as it were in cutting^ a mental jungle, wdiile we are crying 
for corn from the clearings. There 4s truth in that objection, but 
we fear tlicre is also truth in this. One of the faculties notgionted 
to Dr. Okrey, who chiefly selected agents, was a clear perception 
of eharaeter. He had too much belief in a })assive sort of good- 
ness as the grand requisite for Missionary work. All three men . 
had moreover' an idea that. Missionaries trained in the country 
were the best, a theory perfectly true of natives, but scarcely 
true of the somewhat miscellaneous list of Greeks, Armenians, 
and country*borns found on the Society’s list. An indispositi<m 
also to strong, dominant, self-willed characters is found perha^p 
in all strong men. They like Agents who will carry out their 
views, and for all but Missionary work they arc perhaps in 
the right. The Missionaries of Serampore were not altoge- 
ther free from that failing, and their selections rarely turn- 
ed out equal to their expectations. Mr. Marshman has record- 
ed their disappointments in some cases in very clear English,* 
but we must go a step further and vsay that with the exception 
of Mr. Thompson of Delhi, and Mr. Kobinson, who both in 
Java among the soldiers and in Dacca among natives effected 
much, none of their Agents left a mark in Missionary history. 
They were very good men, usually men of zeal, but there was a 
deficiency of power, of real native vigour in all, which the author 
would probably attribute to individual idiosyncrasy, buft wliioh 
sprung at least as much from circumstances, of class and career* 
It has been said and truly that the divine gift of inspiration, 
the seal of prophecy or apQstleship,^never appears in Scripture 
to have been bestowed save on men of a very high order of in- 
tellect. David and Seflomon, Isaiah and Ezekiel, Si. Paul and 
Peter the Apostle, were possessed, besides their gift fromjon 
high, of wisdom, eloquence, pathos, the power of logic, and the 
faculty, of heart-teading, in a degree Wholly exceptional amot^ 
mankind. Similarly we question if it is given to feeble men to.baj* 
come very successful Missionaries. The grace of God catmot be 
limited, but it must be remembered that it falls on the taia^bt 
rather than the teacher, that as a matter of historic fact the viif- 
sible instruments of the Almighty have been of 
The Serampore Trio had, we fear, too much the idea of some 
modern societies, that as salvation cometh of faiths the 
of teaching well in foreign tongues may come of 
xnBjj but the human being who calculates on a miradb 
punished by fitUure for his preramptfon. * ^ N 

We Teel the absence of detail on this sul^eet as iheimie^vi^ 
fortunate, beeausg^the orgatimtion of Misi^ouary 
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per connection of Missionaries with Societies, boards, commit- 
tees, and Foreign Secretaries, js just now a vital question in the 
work. Disputes about it are always rising- A controversy 
springing of it embittered the lives of the Serampore Mission- 
aries for years. A downright quarrel on the subject last year 
shattered the American Mission to pieces, and in the midst of 
shoals of articles, pamphlets, papers, speeches, accusations, rocri- 
. minations, and resolutions, no principle seems yet accepted. 
The practice of the evangelical churches varies with the individu- 
al talent of their rulers. The Church of Rome is of course con- 
sistent and despotic. She governs her Missionaries from Rome, 
riirough a Board practically consisting; we believe, ol three men. 
xhe i^nglish Propagation Society maintains a pretty complete 
control over its agents. The Churcli Missionary ' Society 
* tries to do the same, and owing to the dominant will and ener- 
gy of one man, has for a time succeeded. The remaining socie- 
ties leave the question undecided. In theory every Missionary 
being responsible, if at all, to the Churches who pay him, and 
' not to the Society, Board, or Committee who send* him, is inde- 
pendent. He has a right to choose his sphere of labour, the 
character of his labour, and to a large extent the means he shall 
adopt for making that labour successl ul. The Boards admit the 
principle, but in some important matters set it aside. They de- 
cide all money questions. No Missionary can go home without 
their leave. No Missionary can act in absolute independence as 
to cbdice of station. In one or two points, where they are se- 
cure of support from the churches, they go even farther. No 
Missionary for example could intermit making reports for years 
with safety. On one oc^pasion an entire body was informed in 
unmistakeable English that if they persisted in taking grants- 
in-aid they would be dismissed. Of course some phrase much 
civiller in form was employed, but that was its uumistake- 
able meaning. The American Board actually c^ried out a 
similar sentence, and thsft, as was subsequently perceived, against 
the will of a large majority of their supporters. Absolute in- 
dependence therefore is claimed for one side, admitted on the 
other, and yet as a fact does not exist. Englishmen are accustom- 
ed to tKat state of things, indeed have invented a special phrase, 
“constitutional compromises’^ in order to describe it. But 
cqn^titutipnal compromises* ought to work well; and this special 
odi|npri)mi3e does not invariabl;jr do so. There is a Wfnt sometimes 
of orgiimaittibn, sometimes of independence. A promising station 
; la sometimes broken up because its occupant is dead, and every 
. Hiarionary thinks his special task more important. ^ A pro- 
. lifting frustrated because the Cofomittce 

cannot be ebnifinced that the brain whicTi deviled it is Wiser than 
^ihehrs. 
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As a matter of mere reasoning it is impossible not to prefer 
the Koman Catholic strict organmtion. When obedience does 
not weaken zeal, independence Is merely waste of power. 
But as a matter of fact that system never succeeds with 
Englishmen. W e are insular, and ^lust get along independent- 
ly or not at all. The soldier merely ordered becomes a machine^ 
the official over-centralized loses all originality, N ational character 
cannot be altered for the especial benefit of Missions, and tho 
only course openna to secure as much union as the national charajC- 
ter will allow. We believe this would be most easily done in Mis- • 
sionafy affairs on the plan long since adopted in matters secular. 
Let Missionaries be controlled, and pretty absolutely, by them- 
selves. Jn other words, vest whatever of executive authority is. 
needed in a Committee composed of the whole body of Mis- 
sionaries in the district, with ])ermission to vote, if necessary from 
distance, season or other cause, by letter on the facts, as officers 
do in their funds affairs. Every man then having his fair voice and 
argument in the matter might submit to the general advice 
W’ithout loss of individuality or independence. 

Th^absence of strong character in the Agents of the Mission 
appears perhaps with undue clearness from the contrast to that 
of the three men themselves. None exhibited more thoroughly 
the true character for Mission work. None felt more acutely 
the necessity for attention to such work. The moment, they 
were accustomed to say, Missionary labour becomes a {profession 
it will cease to be successful. The danger is ono 4vhich seems 
to have struck all Missionary bodies, and schemes for evading it 
have been repeatedly proposed. One and the most popular is 
to subject all Missionaries to such an amount of personal dis- 
comfort as to ensure a certainty that only devoted men will 
accept the office. Another is to send them mrth to live like na- 
tives. The last scheme has much to recommend it, but the one 
unfailing unanswerable objection is that it kills the Missionaries 
employed. It was tried by the J esuits pretty thoroughly, and , 
under favourable circumstances, and the result was a mortalit;y 
of forty per cent, per annum, a result which would ^rush the 
most powerful Mission that ever existed. The other plan of e|:- 
cessive narrowness of means has also been tried, but, we thinh. 
without any adequate return for the misery it inflict , With 
unmarried Missionaries^t might succeed, but to a marked 
extreme discomfort at home, pr excessive fear for tha future of 
wifa and childten, is a source, not of new devotion, of 
rassing anxiety. That no Missionary should be 
he should receive only a maintenance out of which aoc^mii^ 
tion is impossible, may be as wise as it is unavoidable*, 
treme penuriousness does UQt as a matter of faetoUcit 

June, 1859. ♦ . 3F ' 
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of devotion, and it may be questioned whether most Mis- 
sionary bodies do not now carry economy too iav. The Ser- 
ampore Missions, filled as flfey were chiefly from men bred and 
born in the country, could of course be carried on with an eco- 
nomy impossible with purely European agency. But the gain 
in the number of Agents is Tost in their deficient energy, in that 
tendency to lassitude of thought and purpose which the climate 
produces in all but a few men of special mental constitution. 
Mr. Marshman enumerates as one of the benefits attending 
, the .selection of Missionaries from within the country, tiie case 
with which they acquire the native tongues. It seems certain, 
however, that two years of real effort, of eight hours’ work a day, 
will enable any man not too old to acquire thoroughly any lan- 
guage spoken among men. Excuses are made for some lan- 
guages, noteably Chinese and Singhalese, on tlm ground of ex- 
treme complexity and variableness. The excuse as regards 
the written tongues may be true, but as to the colloquial a 
Singhalese has only two lips and a tongue, and what tliose or- 
gans caii utter, men with similar organs may learn to utter 
too. The excuses made are invariably either the excuses 
of idleness, of indifference, or of positive incapacity for the ac- 
quisition of languages, an incapacity which like deafness, blind- 
ness or lameness, should be a disqualification fur that special 
mode of serving God. The more we see of native life the more 
do we coincide with the almost exaggerated value the Serampore 
Missionaries place on this one faculty'of ready speech. A new 
creed to be intelligible must be uttered to a people in their own 
tongue. Whatever the value of English, however great its 
efficacy as an instrument of cultivation, words uttered in 
H still address themselves so entirely to the intellectual faculty 
that the affections and the conscience must both remain com- 
paratively passive. It is to the tongue of the people that the 
JSillissionary should devote his first attention, and that in no 
perfunctory manner. It is of little use to know the language 
as most of us know it, as a mode of expressing wants, wishes, 
fuid information. The Missionary should be a master of the 
yernacolar style, able to touch all the notes of the mind, pathos, 
humour or indignation, to express a thought by an inflexion', 
io^.,C)mah au opponent by an accent. The man in Tact who can- 
in the vernacular, is devoid of %ne of the.most powerful 
I employed in the contest., 

last point of Missionary discipline, the relatioi^be* 
isionanes and converts, the practice of the Serampore 
was clear and decided. fielieVing always that it is 
i tmi^tles alone the native world will be convert- 
s' retained their influence over all their converts. 
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The notion of equality, now so widely diffused through the 
churches, was never so much as discussed. There was ^etfed 
sympathy for the convert, for hlfe trials, his efforts, his worldly 
affairs. But the wise were still to rule the foolish, and it was 
expected that those who came to the Missionaries for ad« 
vice .should accept it when afforded. As a matter of fact 
the converts relied even too much on that advice, and f6r 
years a semi-episcopal constitution remained intact, preserve- 
ed by ability and kindliness bn the one side and unmurmut* 
ing confidence on the otlier. Amid the scores of schenves in . * 
which modern perplexities on this point result, this Still 
seems to us the bc^t and most practicable. There must be a 
native pastorate. That pastorate must for years be guided, 
stimulated, watched, and if necessary controlled, by the stronger 
faith and wiser brain which the European inherits from his twelTO 
. centuries of Christianity and progress. To place a series of 
pastors under any one Missionary, without the religious claiih 
of Bishop, yet with practically episcopal authority, will always 
produce heart-burnings, and* rebellion. But the pastors may 
well submit themselves to the general Committee of all Mis- 
sionaries which wc have before suggested, and in which they* 
may be fairly represented. That was the Serampore sys- 
tem. The old men worked on, not conscious at all that they 
weu^ laying the foundation of systems, but meeting each difficul- 
ty as it arose. ^ Still in practice all difficulties were submitted 
to a Committee in which every class had a recognized or uu- 
recognized but operative voice, and by which the final resolu- 
tion was pronounced. 

In 1812 another step was taken forward. An idea that tW ; 
work of education w'as absolutely connected with that of evat|-,. 
gelization, had long taken possession of the three old men, The^l^ 
conceived that for the permanent overthrow of Hindooism a ueijf | 
philosophy, a new system of knowledge was almost as esseiifml 
as a new religion. There must be Christian pundits, and thciy//; 
resolved to train them. For this purpose they proposed ; 
tablish a grand College, with Professors of Sanscrit, Arabic 
English literature and knowledge, a College in which 
tal learning should be made subservient to the spread of ChW.; > 
tianity. They modified tliis project in a few years, b|tt 
not be superfluous to discuss its merit. The world has 
since then, and has learned among other things to deapi^'^h^^ / 
tal learning. ' Sanscrit scholars once so numerous in 
now be counted on the fingers. There is but one knt^'!^ 
bic scholar on this side of the continent. Pei^siaU 
or' used only as a school-boy exercise. The 
ties is ceasing, the Asiatic 'Society is dying/ilhd^'ili'^i'''^^ 
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if the present movement lasts, men will speak of Oriental learii« 
ing as they speak of the Axiatotelian philosophy, a subject only 
for the investigation of the <?urious. In 181*1 Oriental learn- 
ing was stilly valued. Men sympathised then with the commu- 
nity among whom they lived, and from the force of that 
sympathy comprehended the strength with which the old 
philosophy moulded their opinions, and therefore their man- 
ners. They felt that so long as the native retained Faith, so 
long as, beaten in argument, he still retained the idea of 
trutlis locked up in Sanscrit which if revealed would destroy 
his opponent, progress would be difficult or impossible. The 
Missionaries resolved to unlock the Treasury, to pull down 
the veil of the Hindoo Holy of Holies, and shew the people 
that it contained only dust and ashes. Their plan may have 
l^en jnistaken. Indeed they modified it themselves. But it is 
in accordance with the true principles of education, and we have 
not advanced so far on our different road jas to be entitled to 
condemn their different, and hitherto untried plan. 

The College arose in a- building so stately and expensive as to 
call forth the remarks of enemies on the ostentation which had 
dictated its plan. If it be ostentation to prefer beauty to ugli- 
ness, a cathedral to a barn, a -splendid building to a cluster of 
ware-houses, the building, contrasted with those then used 
for schools, was ostentatious enough. Those wlio think that 
the cathedral is after all a natural expression of the reverence 
of man for that which is divine in him, who belie ve*tlrat beau- 
ty is in itself an educating force, who feel that the mere 
presence of grandeur elevates the growing intellect, will proba- 
bly ascribe the careful design and large cost of the Serampore Col- 
lege to a higher motive. Coupled with the reason we have in- 
dicated ran another, the result of a wide experience. The 
Missionaries knew that the one quality difficult to secure in 
India is permanence. Air, water, ■ population, society are all 
against it. Brick crumbles like ashes in this climate. Wood 
perishes as if the white really ate it at the pace people in 
Kngland have been taught to believe. Even iron oxidises at 
a rate Stephenson or Brunei would refuse to credit. The 
soil is a mass of spongy rottenness. The air is loaded with va- 
lours as destructive of all material as of human life. The na- 
tives teiteved to be so changeless, never repair. The European 
society changes every six years. Under sucli circumstances 
vast sia5e>’ expensive materials, beauty cf design, are absolutely 
to permanence. It is only by such qualities a building 
inevitable intervals of neglect. Only such can 
the keen interest necessary to secure a harassing and 
rtirmisome supetinteudenco. An Institution housed anywhere 
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-dies. Once enshi^ed in a btulding adequate to its aims, and ^ 

\t w\\V \we down generations of its friends. 

TW mete W\\d\i\g ^vaft axi e\V0L^tveei o£ msOtom. TW 
with which k waa built, is more o^^eu to diacuaaioa. The 
College was intended directly or indirectly for "the evangeli- 
zation of the heathen. Tlje Missionaries found it convenient 
to point out the undoubted fact that it would conduce to 
general civilization, but that was not their first object; Is 
tlien tuition a* reasonable mode of advancing that great cause ? 
With the Seramporc Missionaries we believe that it but 
like them we should base that belief on ideas somewlint diftcr- 
ent to those now prevalent in India. That a superior education 
is essential to the reception of the (jospel is of course false. The 
mass of men are to be saved, though they will never have the 
leisure for high education. The apostles, though men of broad 
. intellectual power, were with two marked exceptions not men 
of education. That education in India disposes men to Christia- 
nity may, also, be questionable. Knowledge of course destroys 
Ilindooism, for Uindooisin is based on false natural philoso- 
phy, and false cosmogony. But it does not necessarily make Chris- 
tians. The great mass of educated natives are not Hindoos, 
or Christians, or Deists, or even Atheists. They approach more 
nearly to the English Secularists, who believe that anything 
may be true, but that meanwhile the object of life is worldly 
comfort, than any other J'mglish scot. But in fact they have no 
belief except tliat notliing is true, and that pleasure is pleasant^ 
Tliis may be a transition state. It may be that the lads who 
think thus are merely in the chrysalis condition, that their minds 
will one day emerge, trained, purified, Christian intellects. It 
may also be that this condition is one of putrefaction, that belief 
and faith and the jiower of moral progress, have been, not purned 
down to al]ow of a new and more beautiful growth, but killed, 
rooted out to perish for ever. The one solution of the problem 
is at least as likely as the other, and despite some splendid in- 
stances of individual excellence wc have a limited faith in. the 
Christian influence of education on the mass of Asiatics. 

But this is only half the question. The true defence 
Missionary education — beyond its unmistakeable influence on 
civilization — is that advanced by the Serampore Missioiiaries. 
The work of conversion must one day be effected ; by a nar 
tive Apostle. Such a^man to succeed, as for exaxnjple Wesley < 
succeeded, must unite to' the subtle learning of the 
the broad and accurate knowledge of the West, to tifie 
quence of liis countrymen, the force, directness and 
which spring only from Western cultivation. One sttoh man^^^- 
ed with the powers of eloquence, of sarcasm^ of bot burni^ pa- 
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ihm 80 many of his countrymen have possessed, would do more 
to construct a Christian Church in India than a legion of Mission- 
ai^ies. It is only by the getferal and wide spread of Christian 
education that we can hope to find the man essential to the 
cause. We have not found him yet^ but meanwhile in the midst 
of thousands of secularists one or two earnest able labourers 
have turned up, and acquired among their countrymen an influ- 
ence for which Europeans hardly give them sufficient credit. 
It was to the highest class of the- College, the natives learned 
alike in Sanscrit and in English, to that the Missionaries looked 
for the Agency which was to extend their efforts and the name 
oC. their Master through classes and iu regions to themselves in- 
accessible. 

The/ might have succeeded but for the clouds which settled 
down upon the later period of their lives, interrupting all effort, 
disheartening all supporters, unhinging and finally destroying 
the men themselves. To the Seraiupore controversy Mr. Marsh- 
man has devoted a considerable portion of his book. This 
was perhaps necessary, for the controversy was for years the 
difficulty of the subjects of his Memoir, but the space de- 
voted to a story which is to ordinary readers wearisome has injur- 
ed the literary value of his work. Calumny howler lives, 
and wo will try in a couple of pages to give the history of a dis- 
pute which did nioro injury to the Mission cause than all the 
oppression of Government or opposition of the respectables. 

The Missionaries, shortly after their arrival at Serampore had 
purchased some premises on the banks of the river. The first 
j)urchase was a house which was paid for Mr. Marshman 
says : — 

** The ever-recurring question of the premises, the stock theme of the 
committee, was revived under a new phase. Since that siilyect had last 
been brought under discussion, the missionaries had ofierod to divest them- 
selves of all interest in this property excejit as tenants, and this might 
have been expected to bar any farther allusion to the question. It was, 
however, again obtruded on public notice. Dr. Carey and his associates 
ha<l always affirmed that the premises .were purchased with their funds. 
This fact had not only never been questioned for thirty years, but had 
been confirmed by the committee of the Society, who had stated officially, 
in 1818, that “ a considerable part of the funds derived from the personal 
labour^ of the missionaries had been employed in the purchase and en- 
largement <4 the premises bn which they resided.” This assertion was 

B ldiated by the advocates of the committee. It appeared from the 
and correspondence of the missionaries between 1600 and 1804, 
^ which had been received from Mr. Boiler either in bullion or by 
i in i^me oases been employed in paying off instalments due on 
base of the premises. Hence it was infen;:ed i^h^t the premises had 
d for hy the funds of the Society ; that the missionaries had acted 
Ls <wid that they could not equitably claim any interest 

' in Carey and Di;. Marshnaan,Jiaving resolved not to 
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reply to these pamphlets, sent their explanations to Mr. Hope. The;^ stat- 
ed that the Society had. made collections only for tlie support^ of mission- 
aries, and for printing the Bengalee Scriptures ; that the committee had 
never authorisech the missionanea to appropmte the iwwAs sent them to 
any other object. They drew, therefore, on the treasurer tor these objects 
and for no other. With a portion of the monies thus received, they liqui- 
dated some of the obligations they had coutmcted on account of the pre- 
mises, providing the sums progressively required for the support oithd 
missionaries and the printing of the Scriptures from their own income* 

. “ We paid for the first house,” s^d Dr. Marshman, “ partly with the iden- 
tical rupees * received for bills drawn for other piir()ose3, and replaced the 
sum as it was needed for these objects.” The same explanation was given 
regarding subsequent purchases. If the Society ha<l ever contemjnated 
the purchase of premises, or given any instruotions to that effect, the sums 
received from them would justly have been deemed to have been expended 
ill that object; and the houses and lauds would have been to .all intentsi 
and purposes their pwiperty. In that case, however, Mr. l^uller w'ould not 
have neglected to, inform the subscribers of tins appropriation of 3000^,, 
forming a fourth of their contributions, which he never did. lie consider- 
ed the purchase to have been effected with funds over whicli the subscribers 
had no control. As no such instruction or authority was ever received at 
Serampore, the immediate appropriation of any specific sums obtained fr<M& 
England was simply a matter of account. The constituent of a banking- 
house might with equal justice claim a lien upon any bill which his depo- 
sit had been used in discounting. As the missiofiaries never laid any claim 
to the premises, •from first to last, and had resented every attem]^ to fix 
this charge on them as a fiagitioiis slander, the question of the purchase 
money is one of comparative insigtiificance, though in the inflamed state 
of feeling in the denomination, it was easily turned to the purpose of do- 
traction,” « 

A larger purchase Is thus described : — 

“ The missionaries wore now straitened for accommodation. The Mission 
consisted of eight families, including Mr. Felix (hrey, who had been ac- 
cepted as a missionary by the Society, and had been recently married. 
The school had consideralily increased, and the printing office requir- 
ed enlargement. The premises to the east of the chapel haj)i>eiied at this 
time to be offered for sale, and they wore purchased without hesitation for 
1420^., though the missionaries did not possess the means of paying for 
them. They sought a loan in Calcutta, but without success, though they 
were willing to submit to exorbitant terms. At length, a Mr. Maylin, whO' 
had realised a considerable fiitune as a river trader, and who now took a 
deep interest in missionary o[»eratioii8, advanced them the requisite funds 
at 10 per cent, interest. Tlio loan was gradually repaid from the proceeds^ 
of their labour ; but for the property, they again made themselves timte^ 
on behalf of the Society. The three parcels of ground, which henemorm 
formed the ‘‘ Mission premises,” and to which we shall have occasion to rO- 
fer before the close of this work, had thus coat about 3000 ^., or less thw 
the amount of their net income for two years.” , 

It is clear therefore timt the premises were purohasfi^ enti^;: 
ly with their own Myney. The matter however neen^ v 
of little importance^^for the Missionaries resolved tliat wii 
whole should be hem in trust for the Society, they 
’ ing absolute managers. As an arrangement among 
cordially united in one great cause this an eai^E|Pl^t 
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scheme. As a purely business transaction it was very indefi-nite 
and clumsy. Sixteen years however passed without a word on 
the matter, when the Somety, embittered bv the independence of 
the Missionaries, suddenly claimed an absolute right of property. 
They asserted that the incomes of the three men were at their 
disposal, and only used by their sufferance. The Missionaries, 
Mr. Ward being the warmest of the three, repudiated this pre- 
tension. They declared that the j)roperty had been given by 
tliem to the Society, but with the reservation that the Serampore 
Mission, themselves and their nominees, should retain the ma- 
nagement and control in perpetuity. Tliey had given £50,000 to 
the Misrioh, and to declare them unsafe managers was an insult 
to which they would not submit. The point with them was 
not the property. They seriously contemplated flinging it up, 
and purchasing Aldeen, then for sale, and a much more conve- 
nient spot. But they were, determined to prevent the Society 
from forcing on them unwelcome coadjutors. It was indepen- 
dence for which they strove, aiyi it was their independence the 
Society were determined to upset. Tlie answer was received in 
England, and then the«stonn broke forth. Every man who liated 
them, every man who envied them, all the young men who had 
with difficulty endured their over-strict supervision joined the 
chorus of detraction. For sixteen years the contest ctntiiiucd, 
v^ied of course every now and then by new interludes of bitter- 
ness^ but these two questions, the property ri^t and indepen- 
dence were from first to lust the true basis of disagreement. 
Throughout, the Missionaries maintained the same position, that 
the property belonged to the Society, bu% that the inde- 
pendent rignt of management remained with themselves, the 
donors. When the Society finally determined that the pre- 
mises shonld be sold, they submitted to the decision, and it was 
only from the accident that a son of Dr. Marshman bought 
them at the price fixed by the Society Rs. 16,500, that they 
were not entirely disconnected from the Mission. 

As tP suostantive matter of the controversy the Mission- 
arips appear to us altogether in the right, though there was a 
degree of indpfiniteness m all their business arrangements often 
found among men absolutely sure of their own motives. As 
to the 9ikai|Kpr in which it was conducted we entertain more 
doubt, traces of exasperated feeling throughout 

0 (ifrre 8 |>^p[ence. There was mottover an obstinacy, an 
^er ;ltet<«^ation tt> accede to only one form of arrangement, 

did not appear i|| call. It would have 
bei^ . w jpR’jfckanv stage of the controvIRy to have terminated 
^ Almen, or submit it inally to arbitration, 

rgo on At Che same time there were full grounds 
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for irritation. The Committee at home were, witli an exceptian or 
two, essentially low men, who thought espionage justifiable^ and 
were aggrievea that a Missionary* should out of his own money 
have a decent dinner or silver spoons. They demanded from 
Mrs. Marshman a list of her plate. They com^^elled the three to 
publish an account of their property, and then, as the ac-* 
count proved that they were poor and not rich, suppressed ity 
Still in spite of all this the controversy was to be lameiM* 
ted. From the •moment the Serampore Mission prookfan'-W 
ed its independence, all trusts, premises^ assistance, and every 
form of liability to the Society should have been at once 
brought to an end. The whole discussion if it teaches anything 
teaches this, that men of God if they have business to do should 
do it as business men, make every arrangement as hard and de- 
finite as if all sides were about to <^uarrel next quarter day. 

^ Our notice of this Controversy reminds us that we have as 
yet said nothing of the book we are professing to review. The Con- 
troversy alwaj^s excepted, which in its length and minuteness of 
detail is out of perspective, the work as a history is admirable. The 
author has gone to original sources ipr his facts, has oollated 
them with an impartiality, almost strange when bis known con- 
victioils arc remembered, and has woven them into a narrative 
unsurpassed for lucidity and ease. The first chapter, for example, 
of the second volume contains in some fifty pages a really full 
history of the discussions which ended in the fall of the Com- 
pany’s territorial monopoly. No man who reads it fails to see 
how completely the liberal policy adopted, was due to the 
efforts of tlie religious world, how carelessly the Ministry of 
the day would have assented to a renewal of the old monopoly. 
A calm, almost a judicial, toners maintained throughout, and the 
bitterest advocate of the ancient system would probably ask no 
fairer statement of his view of the discussion. The style is lucid 
to transparency, rising often, as in the following passage, to a not 
undignified eloquence ; — 

“ The Serampore misBionarics never considered themselves but as the sim- 
ple pioneers of Christian improvement in India ; and it is as pioneers that; 
^eir labours are to be estimated. In the infancy of modem missions, it fi^ tp 
their lot to lay down and exemplify the principles oh which they sbpula 
be organised, and to give a right direction to missionary efforts. They 
were the first to enforce the necessity of translating the Scriptures into au 
the languages of India. Their own translations were neceswSy and con- 
fessedly imperfect, but some imperfections may be forgiven tc men 
produced the first editions of the Now Testament in more than 
oriental languages and ^^ects. and thus gave to the work of 
that impulse which.has subsided. They were the first to inifist on 
absolute exclusion of castnrom the native Christian comnM|tfi1yaiDdcbi|iPh 
They established the first fiative schoeds for heathen in the rmfo. 

of India, and organised the first college for the educat^fpf ntttiye oateiwts 
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4^6 firot books in Isnguage of Bengal, and 

tj^'fOq^idl|$on Of ft veitMcular library. They ^rore the first to cultivate 
, Ungiuigb at^. ifinder it the vehicle of national instruc- 
V jtnbSfhed the first nfttive newspaper in India, and the first 

work. In all the departments of missionary labour and 
ifiSprovement they led the way, and it is on the broad founda- 
whicih. they lakl, that the edifice of modern Indian missions has been 

‘ r '{ : . . ■ 

U. A hiiogn^hy the work is perhaps less perfect. We obtain 
' faot of the lives of the three men, but of the motives on 
.personal facts snust always be founded, ive perceive but 
Hil^, ...OTheir characters may l>e ascertained from a steady exa- 
pf their deeds, but they arc hardly to be gathered 
iWifn the, lives. The author knew them so thoroughly, under- 
SO, ^rfectly the relation between their impulses and their 
VRerk,. tkat the smaller traits, the personal habits, the hurried 
words from which outside observdrs^therthe substance of charac- 
t^have.seemed to him redundant, '[^ere is, for example, through- 
mi^-thework'scarcely a reminiscence of their conversation, or their 
Ibpta, though Serampore swarms with traditions as familiar to 
^>^author as the Annual Reports. As a whole we believe the 
|;WiU iiyC) as a history of effort such as the world, while 
strive and fiul, will never cease to regard with the keen 
iptf^sat .of in^vidual sympathy. 

result of that effort is still buried in the future. For 
”t|ie.^pfeseat, four generations of Missionaries while they have 
a0^piplished . enormous ^od, have made little apparent impres- 
demjtpm Hindooism. They have abolished Suttee, infanticide, 
p^iAbus suicide, and human sacrifice. Theyh^'^s removed the 
l(^m compulsion to celibacy from_ widows, and restrained the 
worst developments of pol^gam^' They have enforced pub- 
JSc decency so far as the timidity of Government would al- 
low, and have raised the education of the mass into the most 
’pressing question of Indian statesmanship. They have 
omnpletely changed the tone of Indian l^iety, till from the 
.nippit godless and reckless of communities it has become one of 
'most ^oug^tful, decent, and philanthropic. They have 
's^(M;ered ihronghout the land a donbt of the permanence of 
fttfAnxitiin, a question whether it is after aU the formula by 
udilich li^llions can consent to guide their lives. They have 
wsUtk^is^' the influfince of the priesthood, and impaired the au- 
'* * ■*' ::w casle. Finally, they have raised up a body of some 

vOhtisiians, of whom all are ft^from the bonds ofhea- 
^ kid a' .laxge nnipber patient and|||||vote^d, though weak, 
iW^ Ubir Master. Much remuneimie a^mpliwed, and 

teihudined tocry, “ How 
Speeulate with mnrp w 
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less of judgment on the future, which all alike beB&ye to be 
full of hope. With that strange instinct for battle which 
is the root of the Teutonic character, the majority have 
come impressed with the idea that some battle of Armage^Soxiii;; 
some tremendous and visible stru^^gle between good andevil, is 
hand, in which the giant fabric .of Paganism will go down. Thtfe ' 
we confess, is not our belief. We cannot forget that Christiahi* 
ty, thougli preached by apostles and testified to by martyrs, stUl 
struggled doubtfully with Paganism for six hundred years. Sudh, 
we fear, will be the case in India. Evangelization will proceed^ 
slowly through centuries in an ever widening circle. One caste will 
go, and another race will yield, until at length Christianity oonfi** 
dent of strength, and abhorring evil with the violent energy which 
men who live in its presence always^ acquire, shall bid open 
idolatry to cease out of the land. It may live in holes and 
corners for centuries after that. It had not ceased in Italy in 
the twelfth century. But its vitality will be gone, imd two hun- 
dred millions of men, their souls vivified by faith in Christ, their 
intellects cleared by a new philosophy, their perceptions widened 
by a novel privilege of travel, their frames restored by compara- 
tivjB chastity and full liberty of food, will commence that race in 
which the European world is now drawing rapidly to the goal. 
When that time arrives, and the Christian Bengalee looks 
over the vista of years to the origin of that great change, the 
names of the Serampore Missionaries, first introducers of the 
Press, first successful teachers of the Gospel, will become once 
more to a new race, and in a different language, household 
words. 







